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TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE 


EARL or CORKE. 


My LorD, 

T is uſual in churches, when an organ, an 

altar-piece, or ſome other valuable orna- 
ment, is given by the bounty of any parti- 
cular perſon, to ſet forth in very perſpicuous 
characters the name of the benefactor. In 
imitation of this cuſtom, I take the liberty 
of prefixing your lordſhip's name to a vo- 
lume of the WoRLD, that I may ſignify 
to the public by whoſe bounty it has been 
ornamented, 

But your lordſhip is not the only one of 
your family to whom the Wok LD has been 
indcbied; and it is with great pleaſure that 
J embrace this occaſion of making my ac- 

A 2 knowledge 
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DEDICATION, 
| knowledgements to the Earl of Corke, as it 


[© gives me an opportunity at the ſame time of 
confeſſing my obligations to Mr. Boyle. 

I will not offend your lordſhip with the 
| common flattery of dedications, having al- 
1 ways obſerved that praiſe 1s leaſt pleaſing, 

| where it is moſt due: a conſideration that oblig- 
| es me to add no more, than that I am, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's obliged, 


moſt humble, 
and moſt obedient 


Servant, 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM, 


it 


it 
of 


the 


al- 
ng. 
ig- 


10 


T oO 


SOAME JENYNS, Es9. 


ONE OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS FOR 


TRADE AND PLANTATIONS, 


Six, 

E promote the circulation of theſe ſmall 

volumes, by limiting their number to no 
more than ſix, it was thought adviſeable to 
put a ſtop to the paper of the WorLD, ata 
time when the demand for it greatly exceed- 
ed my expeCtation, and while it was the only 
faſhionable vehicle, in which men of rank 
and genius choſe to convey their ſentiments 
to the public. To extend this circulation 
(for I confeſs myſelf a very ſelf-intereſted 
perſon) I have ſeparately addreſſed the firſt 
five volumes to thoſe of my correſpondents 


whoſe pieces are the moſt numerous, and 
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DEDICATION, 


whoſe names and characters do me the great- 
eſt honour. It will not therefore, I hope, 

- diſpleaſe you, if among theſe fayourite names 
you happen to diſcover your own; it being 
impoſſible for me to ſay any thing more to 
the advantage of this work, than that many 
of the eſſays in it were written by Mr, 
JExNYNS. 


I am, SIR, 
Your moſt obliged, 
and molt obedient 


humble Servant, 


ADAM FITZ-ADAM. 
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Mr. M O © R E. 


DE AR Sin, 
N the liſt of thoſe whom I am proud to call 
my aſl:ſtants in this work, and to the 
principal of whom, as far as they are come to 
my knowledge, I have dedicated the former 
volumes of it, to have omitted you, my belt 
and ſincereſt friend, would have been itrange 
and unpardonable. It would have been 
ſlrange, as you are ſenſible how high a regard 
I have always paid to whatever came from 
your hand; and unperdonable, as I am con- 
vinced you never fat down to write me a pa- 
per but from motives of pure love and aflec- 
tion. It is true, and I ſcorn to flatter even in 
a dedication, I have not always regarded your 
papers with that degree of adiniration which 
ſome other of my correſpondents command- 
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DEDICATION, 
ed from me; yet ſo partial have I been to 
your talents and abilities, that you muſt own 
I have never through the whole courſe of the 
work refuſed any one of your lucubrations: 
inſomuch that I greatly fear my readers may 
now-and-then have reaſon to reproach me 
with having ſuffered my friendſhip to blind 
my judgement. | 

But let Malice and Envy ſay their pleaſure, 
I ſhall always acknowledge with gratitude the 
favour of your aſſiſtance in the long conten- 
tion I have had with the vices and follies of 
the world; and that it was frequently owing 
to your ironical ſmile, that I have been ena- 
bled to raiſe the laugh of raillery in favour of 
virtue and good manners. I confeſs indecd, 
and you will not be angry that to yourſelf I 
avow it, the immortality I have reaſon to 
hope for, ariſes from the conjunction of ma- 
ny higher names than yours, which I have 
had the honour to aſſociate with me in this 
favoured undertaking. And here I feel my 
vanity ſtruggling to get looſe, and indulge 1t- 
ſelf in the pleaſing theme, The name of 
Fitz-Adam ſhall be carried down to lateſt poſ- 
terity 
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DEDICATION, 


terity with thoſe of his age, the moſt admired 
for their genius, their learning, their wit and 
humour. But I check myſelf.— 1 dare not 
engage in the taſk of ſaying what onght to be 
ſaid on this occaſion, and therefore beg leave 
to hide my inability in ſilence, 

You will pardon, Sir, this ſhort digreſlion» 
though not made in your favour; and be al- 
ſured, notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, and 
whatever I may think of you as a writer, as 
a man I bear you a true affection, take a very 
intereſted part in all your concerns, and 
ſhould you ever meet with that reward from 
the public, which I think your merits have 
long deſerved, I hope you are ſatisfied that no 
one will more truly rejoice in your good for- 
tune than, 

Dear SIR, 
Your moſt affectionate friend, 
and humble ſervant, 


ADAM FITZ-ADANM, 


— — ==, 


No. CLVII. THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 1756. 


* NE can ſcarce paſs an hour in any company, with- 
O out hearing it frequently aſſerted, that the preſent 
generation of ſervants in this country are the proudeſt, 

and the lazieſt, the moſt profligate, inſolent, and extra- 
vagant ſet of mortals any where to be found on the face 
of the globe: to which indiſputable truth I always readi- 
ly give my aſſent, with but one ſingle exception, which is 
that of their maſters and ladies. Now, though by this 
exception I have incurred the contemptuous ſiniles of 

many a wiſe face, and the indignant frowns of many a 

pretty one, yet I ſhall here venture to ſhew, that the 

pride and lazineſs of our fervants, fram whence their 
profligacy, inſolence, and extravagance muſt unavoidably 

7 proceed, are entirely owing, not only tv our example, 

but to our cultivation, and are but the natural produe- 

tions of the ſame imperte&tions in ourſelves, 

In the firſt place — pride has put it into our heads, 
that it is moſt honourable to be waited on by gentlemen 
and ladics; and all, who are really ſuch by birth or edu- 
cation, having alio too much of the ſame pride, however 
neceſſitous, to ſubmit to any ſervitude, however ealy, we 
are obliged to take the loweſt of the people, and convert 
them by our own ingenuity into the genteel perſonages 

we think proper thuuld attend us. Hence our very 

ibotmen 
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footmen are adorned with gold and ſilver, with bages, x 


toupees, and ruffles: the valet de chambre cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed from his maſter, but by being better dreſt; 
and Joan, who uſed to be but “ as good as my lady in 
& the dark, is now by no means 4 interior in the 
day-light. In great families I have frequently intreated 
the maitre d'hotel to go before me, and have pulled a 
chair for the butler, imagining them to be part, and 
not the leaſt genteel part of the company. Their diver- 
ſions too are no leſs polite than their appearance; in the 
country they are ſportſmen, in town they trequent plays, 
operas, and taverns, and at home have their routes aud 
their gaming: tables. | 

But leſt thus exalting our ſervants to an equality with 
ourſelves ſhould not fufhciently augment their pride, and 
deſtroy all ſubordination, we take another method more 
effectually to complete the work, which is, debafen 
ourſelves to their meanneſs by a ridiculous imitation of 
their dreſſes and occupations. Hence were derived the 
flapped hat, and cropped hair, the green frock, the 
long ſtaff, and buckikin breeches : hence among the 
ladies, the round-eared cap, the ſtuff night-gown, white 
apron, and black leather thoe : and hence many perſons 
ot the higheſt rank daily employ themſelves in riding 
matches, driving coaches, or in running betore them, 
in order to convince their domeſtics how greatly they are 
inferior to them in the execution of theſe honourable 
offices. Since then we make ule of ſo much art to cor- 
rupt our lervants, have we reaſon to be angry with their 
concurrence ? Since we take ſo much pains to inform 
them of their ſuperiority, and our weakneſs, can we be 
ſurpriſed that they deſpiſe us, or be diſpleaſed with their 
inſolence and impertinence ? 

As the pride of ſervants thus proceeds from the 
pride, ſo docs their lazineſs from the lazineſs of their 
maſters : and indeed, if there is any characteriitic pe- 
culier to the young people of faſhion of the preſent age, 
it is their lazineſs, or an extreme unwillingneſs to at- 
tend to any thing, that can give them the leaſt trouble 
or diſquictude z without any degree of which they would 
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tain enjoy all the luxuries of life, in contradiction to 
the diſpctitions of Providence, and the nature of things, 
They would have great eſtate without any management, 
great expences without auy accounts, and great families 
without any diſcipline or o&-conomy : in ſhort, they are 
fit only to be inhabitants of Lubberland, where, as the 
child's Gecgiaphy informs us, men lie upon their 
hacks with their mouths open, and it rains fat Pigs 
ready ronſted. From this principle, when the pride 
they have infuſed into their ſervants has produced a 
propertionable degree of lazineſs, their own Jazineſs 
is too prevalent to jutter them to ſtruggle with that of 
their ſervants; and they rather chute that all buſineſs 
jhould be neglected, than to entorce the performance of 
it: and to give up all authority, rather than take the 
pains to ſupport it: from whence it happens, that in 
great and noble families, where the domeſtics are very 
numerous, they will not io nuch as wait upon them— 
felves ; and was it not for the friendly aſſiſtance of chair- 
women, porters, chairmen, ard ſhoe-blacks, procured 
by a generous diſtribution of coals, candles, and provi- 
nons, the common offices of liſe could never be execut- 
ed, In ſuch it is often as difficult to procure conve— 
niencics, as in a dejart iflayd : and one fiequently want 

necefjarics in the midſt cf proiuteneis and extrivagance. 
In tuch families I have ſometimes been ſhut up in a 
cold room, and interdicted from the uſe of fire and 
water for half a day; and, though during my impri- 
tonment I have ſcen numberleis ſervants continually 
paſſing by, the utmoſt I could procure of them was, 
that they would fend ſomebody to relieve my neceſſities, 
which they never performed. In ſuch 1 have ſeen, 
when a favourite dog has diſcharged a too plentitul 
Ainner in the drawing- room, at the frequent ringing of 
he bell numerous attendants make their appearance, all 
nifreated to depute {ome one to remove the nvifence with 
the utmoſt expedition, but no one has been found in 
tuch a houte mean enough to undertake uch an employs 
and to it has lain ſmoaking under the noſes of the 
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I could produce innumerable inſtances, minute indeed 
and unobierved, but well worthy oblervation, of the 
encroachments of our ſervants on our ealinels and inda— 
lence, in the introduction of molt of the faſhions that 
have prevailed for ſeveral years paſt, in our equipages 
and domeſtic com; all which are entirely caicu- 
lated for their pleature, eaſe, or advantage, in direct 
contradiction to our own, To mention but a few: our 
coaches are made unealy, but light, that they may whirl 
us along with the utmolt rapidity, for their own amule - 
ment. Glaſſes before are laid aſide, and we are im- 
mured in the dark, that the coachman may no longer be 
under our inſpection, but be drunk or aflcep without 
any obſervation. Family liveries are diſcarded, becaule 
badges of tervility, which might give information to 
whom their wearers belonged, and to whom complaints 
might be addreſſed for their enormities. By their care- 
leſineſs and idleneſs they have obliged us to hire all our 
horſes, and ſo have got rid of the labour of looking 
after them. By their impoſitions on the read they have 
forced us into poſt-chaiws, by which means they are at 
liberty to travel by themiclves as it beſt ſuits their own 
eaſe and convenience, By their impertinence, which we 
have not patience to endure, nor reſolution to recdre!s, 
they have reduced us to dumb-waiters, that is, to wait 
upon ourſelves; by which means they have ſhaken off 
the trouble and cundeicention of attending us. By their 

rofuſion and m:lmanavement in houle-keeping, they 
— compælied us to allow thein board-wages; by which 
means they have obtained a conſtant excule to loiter at 
public-houſes, and money in their pockets to {quander 
there in gaming, drunkenneis, and extravagance. The 
laſt of theſe is an evil of fo gigantic a ſize, fo conducive 
to the univerſal corruption of the lower part of this 
nation, and ſo entirely deſtructive ot 2 family order, 
decency, and oeconomy, that it well delerves the confi- 
deration of a legitiature, who are not theinlelves under 
the influence or their ſervants, and can pay them their 
wages without any inconvenience. | 
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From what has been ſaid it plainly appears, that every 
man in this country, is ill-ſerved in proportion to the 
number and dignity of his ſervants : the pariſon, or the 
tradeſman who keeps but two maids and a boy not ex- 
ceeding twelve years old, 1s uſually very well waited 
on; the private gen:leman infinitely worſe ; but perſons 
of great fortunes or quality, afraid of the idols of their 
their own ſetting up, are neglected, abuſed, and im- 
poveriſhed by their dependents ; the king himſelf, as 1s 
due to his exalted ſtation, is more impoſed on, and 
worſe attended, than any one of his ſubjects. 


r — ———— 


No. CLVIII. THURSDAY, JANUARY S. 
URING the courſe of theſe my labours, there tis 
nothing that I have applied myſelf to with more 
diligence and attention, or that I have hoped for with 
greater pleature and d-!ight, than the reformation of the 
fair ſex. Their dreliing, gaming, and painting have 
been from time to time the ſubjects of my animadver- 
tions. Happy indeed ſhould I have been, if my ſucceſs 
had borne any proportion to my zeal ; but as my philoſo- 
phy has taught me to bear with patience thote evils 
Winch I cannot redreſs, I am contented, under certain 
Iimitations, to wink at thoſe enormiiies which I wanted 
to have remeved, In regard to drels, I conſent that the 
faſllion ſhall continue as it now is; but I enter my pro- 
teſt againſt abſolute nakeencis ; for while I am con- 
niving at low ſtays and ſhort petticoats, I will permit 
no lacy whatſoever (as a brother effayiſt very wittily 
has it) „to make both ends meet.” I conſent alto 
to the pretent iaſhion of curling the hair, ſo that it may 
ſtand ea month without combing ; though I muſt con- 
tels (and I bel.eve moſt hutbands and lovers are of my 
opinicn) that IT think a fortnight or thrce weeks might 
be a tviticient time: but I bar any application to thofe 
tereivn artiſts, who advertiſe in the public papers that 
they have the ſecret of making up a lady's head for a 
B 2 complete 
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complete quarter of a year. As to gaming. I permit it 
to go on as it docs, prov ided that the ladies will con- 
tent themielves with injuring their huſbands in no other 
reſpect than ruining their fortunes. Painting likewiſe 
I tubmit to; and indeed as cards an{4 late hours have ſo 
totally deſtroy ed the natural complexion, it is not un- 
reaſonable that a little art ſhould he introduced to repair 
it. But to make this art as little hurtful as poiſible to the 
health, the breath, the teeth, and the ikin of thoſe who 
practiie it, I have conſulted almoſt every author both 
ancient and modern, who has written on the ſubject. 
The moſt ſatisfactory of theſe is Jo. Paul Lomatius, 2 
painter of Milan. His works were tranſlated oy 
Richard Haydock of New College, Oxford, in the yea 

15958. In the third book of which are the fol! levies 


oblervations, which the author calls « A Diſcourſe ot 


the Artificial Beauty of Women.” 

« Having treated of ſo many and divers things, I 
& could not but ſay ſomething of ſuch matters as wo- 
« men uſe ordinarily in beautitying and embeiliſhing: 
te their faces; a thing well worth the knowledge: in- 
© ſomuch as many women are ſo pofleſied with a defire 
« of helping their complexious by ſome artificial 
« means, that they will by no means be diſſuaded from 
« the fame, 

& Now the things which they uſe are theſe, viz. 
© gintments of divers ſorts, powders, fats, waters, 
& and the like: whereof Jo. Modonele, doctor of phy- 
« fic, hath written at large „in his book intitled the 
« graaments of women, wherein he teacheth the whole 
«« onde r of benutifying the face. 

Now my intent in this treatiſe is only to diſcover 
cc the natures oi certain things which are in daily ute 
44 for this purpoſe; becauſe it often falleth ont, that 
« inſtead of beautifying, they do molt vilely disfgure 
„ themſclves. The reaſon whereot is, becauſe they ore 
« ignorant of the naturgs and qualities of the ingercdi— 
« ents. Howbeit, partly by my dircétions, and partly 
« by Modonele's book, I hope to content aud ſatisty 
& them in all ſuch fort, that they ſhall have juſt caule 
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« to thank us both: and in truth, for their ſakes have 
& TI ſpecially undertaken this pains, by teaching them 
« to underſtand the natures of the minerals, vegetables. 
« and animals which are moſt applied to this uſe. So 
« that if any ſhall hencetorth fall into the inconvenience 
« atter ſpecified, their own peri] be it. And firſty 
„ concerning ſublimate. 


6 Of Sublimate, and the bad effeAs thereof. 


« Divers women uſe ſublimate diverfly prepared for 
«© .encreale of their beauty. Some bray it with quick- 
5 filver in a marble mortar with a wooden peſtle, and 
« this they call argentatum ; others boy] it in water, 
© an therewith waſh their face; ſome grind it with 
« pomatum, and ſundry other wzies ;3 but this is ſure, 
*« that which way ſocver it be uſed, it is very offenſive 
© to man's fleſh, and that not only to the face, but unto 
n the other parts of the body belides ; for proof 
c whereot, ſublimate is called dead ficr, becaule of its 
© malignant and biting nature: the compchition here - 
« of is of lalte, quickfilver, and vitriol, diſtilled toge- 
& ther in a glaſſen veſlel]. 

© This the chirurgions call a corroſive, becauſe if it 
„ he put npcn man's fleſh, it burneth it in a ſhort ſpace, 
© montifying the place, not without great pain to the 
patient. Wherefore ſuch women as ute it avout 
de rheir face, have always black teeth ſtanding far out 
« of their gums like a Spaniſh mule, an offenſive 


© breath, with a tace halt ſcorched, and an unclean 
% complexion : all which proceed from the nature of 
C6 


{ub} mate : ſo that timple women, thinking to grow 
% more beautiful, become disfigured, haſtening old age 
« before the time, and giving occaſion to their hul- 
bands to ſeck ſtrangers initcad of their wives, with 
« divers other inconveniencies. 
« Of Ceruſſe, and the effects thereof. 
&© The ccruſſe, or white lead, which women uſe to 
« better the ir complexion, is made of lead and vincgar, 
« which mixture is naturally a great drier; fo that 
B 3 « thole 
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thoſe women which uſe it about their faces, doe 
quickly become withered and grey-headed, becaule 
this doth ſo mightily dry vp the natural m oyſture ot 
their fleſh : and it any give not credit to my report, 
let them but ob{erve ſuch as have uſed it, and 1 doubt 
net but they will calyly be ſatisfied. 


Ol Plume Alume. 


te This alume 1s à kind of ſton e, which ſeemeth as 
it were made of tow, and 1s of to hot and dry a na- 
ture, that if vou make the wicke of a candle there- 
with, it is thou zlit it will burn cont inually without 
tra inge matter, and beyond credit. 
With this fome ute to þ ie {kin off their tace, to 

make it ſcem red dy r. alon of the inflanunation it 
p. ocurcth; but queſtionleſle it hath divers incon— 
veniencics, and therefore to 2 avoided. 


1 
A. 
y 
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« Of the juice of Lemons, 

% Some uſe the juice of lemons avout their face, not 
En: wing the evil qualities thereof: for it is lo tor- 

ciblz, that it diſſolveth the handelt itunes into water, 
and there is nothing which looncr diſſolveta pearl 
than it. New if it can diſlolve ſtones in this manner, 
what think you will it do upon man's fleſh? Wher: 
fore I exhtort all women to elchewes this and the he 
tretiing and wearing medicines. 


« Of the Oyl of Tartarie. 


& There is no greater fretter and eater than the oy] 
of tartaric, Which in a very ſnort time m rtifieth a 
wound, as well as any other C: pul tic or corrolive z and 
being ſo ſtrong a fretter, it will take any in or ſput 
out of linen or woollen cloth: wacrefore we may 
eaſily think, that if it be uſcd about the fac ©, it will 
work the like effects on the lame, by ſcorching and 
hardening it lo, that in many days it will not return 
to the former ſtate. 


« Of 
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«© Of the Rocke Alume. 


& Rocke alume dcth likewiſe hurt the face, inſomuch 
as it 1s a very piercing and drying mineral, and 1s 
uſed in ftrong water for the ditſolving of metals, 
which water is wade only of rocke alume and {al ni- 
trum diſtilled, and is found to be of that ſtrength, 
that one drop thereof being put on the ſkin, burneth 
ſhriveleth, and parcheth it, with divers other incon- 
veniencics, as luoling the teeth, &c. 


« Of Camphire. 


« Camphire is ſo hot and drie, that coming any-thing 
necre the fier, it {uddenly taketh fier, and burnety 
molt vehemently. This being applicd to the face, 
ſcaldeth it exceedingly, cauſing a great alteration, by 
parching of the ſkinne, and precuring a fluſhing in 
the face; and in this the women are very much de- 
ceaved. 


Of all ſuch as are enemies to the health, and hurtful 
& to the complexion. 


&« All thoſe paintings and embelliſhings which are 
made with minerals and corroſives, are very danger— 
ous; for being laid upon the fleſh, cſpecially upon 
the face of a woman, Which is very tender and deli- 
cate by nature (beſides the harm they doe zo the natural 
beauty) doe much prejudice the health of the body tor 
it is very certain that all paintings and colourings made 
of mincrals, or half minerals, as iron, braſs, lead, t inn, 
ſublimate, ceruſſe, camphire, juice of lemens, plume 
alume, {alt peeter, vitriol, and all manner of altes, 
and ſortes of alumes (as hath bin declared) are very 
offenſive to the complexicn of the face; wherefore it 
there be no remedy, but women will be meddling with 
this arte of poliſhing, let them inſteede of thoic mi- 
neral ſtuffes, uſe the remedies following. 


« Of 
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«« Of ſuch helpes of beauty as may fafely be uſed with- 


% out danger. 


« There is nothing in the world which doth more 
ce heautifie and adorne a woman, than cheerfulneſs and 
« contentment : for it is not the red and white which 
« giveth the gratious perfection of beauty, but certain 
©« sparkling notes and touches of amiable cheertulneſle 
« accompanying the fame ; the trueth whereot may ap- 
% pear in a diſcontented woman, otherwiſe exceeding 
« faire, who at that inſtant will ſeem yl favoured and 
« umovely: as contrariewite, an hard-favoured and 
« browne woman, being merry, pleaſant and jocond, 
« will ſeem ſufficiently beautiful. 

« Secondly honeſty : becauſe though a woman be fair 
« and merry, and yet be diſhoneſt, ſhe mult needs 
« ſeem moſt ougly to an ingenuous and honeſt mind. 

& 'Thirdly wiſdome: for a fooliſh, vain, gigghng 
« dame cannot be reputed fair, inſomuch as ſhe hath 
« an impure and polluted mind. 

« But hereof ſufficient, till a further opportunitie be 
© adminiſtered. Mean while, if any be deſirous to be 
& more ſatisfied in this point, I referre them to an 
« oration or treatiſe of Nazianzen's concerning this 
«© matter.“ 

Thus far Lomatius ; and as I have not been able to 
procure the treatiſe he refers to, I could wiſh with all 
my heart that the ladies would Jay afide their paint tor 
a few weeks, and make trial of his receipt. It will in- 
deed coſt them ſome trouble, and may poſſibly require a 
little alteration in their manner of living: but I will 
venture to aſſert, that the united toilettes of a hundred 
women of taſhion cannot furniſh àa compoſition that will 
be halt ſo cthcacious, 
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No. CLIX. THURSDAY, JANUARY 15. 


LD as I am, my curioſity carried me the other 
night to ſee the new dramatic ſatire, called The 
Apprentice, which, conſidering the preſent epidemic 
madnets for theatrical employments raging through the 
lower ranks of people, will I hope be as terviceable to 
cure the Engliſh mob of that idle diſorder, as the im- 
mortal work of Cervantes was to exorciic from the 
breaſts of the Spaniſh nobility the demon of knight er- 
rantry. The piece is new and entertaining, ard has re- 
ceived no inconſiderable advantages from the maſterly 
performance of a principal comedian, who, with a true 
genius for the ſtage, has very naturally repreſented the 
contemptible inſufticiency of a pert pretenſion to it. At 
my return to my loCgings, 1 found the following letter 
on my table, 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
SIP, 
MONG the many benevolent defigns which have 
adorned the preſent well-diſpoſed age, I remember 
to have read one a few years ago, in a periodic] pamph- 
let, entitled, © A propoſal for buildingan hoſpital for 
& decayed authors, which gave me, and many other 
charitable people, much ſatisfaction, Tf the aged, the 
ame, and the blind are proper objects of compaſſion, 
how much more lo are thoſe, who (if I may uic the ex- 
preion) have mutilated their underſtandings by au 
application to an art which incapacitates its profeſſors 
tor all other purſuits ! How many ſublime genuiſes have 
we daily ſcen, who, ſcorning the mechanic drudgeries 
to which they have been deſtined by their muck worm 
parents, have ſo feaſted their minds with Pierian delt- 
cacies, as to leave their bodies to periſh through nakcdnels 
and hunger? 

Having heard that the author of that «eflay made an 
impreſſion not only upon thoſe who ſhed often the tears 
ot pity, but even upon uſurers, attornies, and ſober 

tradeſuun; 
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tradeſmen, I have ventured, by the conveyance of your 
paper, to lay my thoughts before the public, in com- 
paſſion to the diſtreſſes of another order of men, who in 
a ſubordinate degree, are connected with the ſublime 
race of authors, and, as retainers to the muſes, claim 
mine and your aſſiſtance. The perſons I mean are ſuch 
as, either trom the want of ambition or capacity, are 
prevented from ſoaring high enough to oblige mankind 
with their own conceptions, and yet having a taite or 
inclination above handling a yard, or engrofling parch- 
ment, entertain and inſtruct the reſt of their ſpecies by 
retailing the thoughts of others, and animating their 
own caicales with the cver-living ſentiments of heroes, 
heroines, wits, and legiſlators. Theſe gentlemen and 
ladies, whiift they are reſilent in London, are called in 

lain Engliſh, actors; but when they condeſcend to ex- 
bibi their illuſtrious perſonages in the country, the 
common people diſtinguiſh them by the name of“ ftage- 
& players, the rural gentry by the uncivil appellation 
of „ ſtrollers, and a more unmannerly act ot parlia- 
ment by the names of „ vagrants"* and © vagabonds.“ 
Such, Sir, is the preſent ill-bred dialect of our common 
ſtatute law. 

I muſt confeſs it has grieved me not a little, when I 
have beheld a _— veteran, who has ſerved all the 
campaigns of Alexander, Julius Cziar, and Henry the 
fitth, cait of by cruel fate, or the caprice of a manager, 
and condemned (in the tragic words of a celebrated 


poet) 


——ů ů— 


to beg his bitter bread 
Through realms his valour ſav'd: 


but judge, Mr. Fitz- Adam, what muſt have been my 
anxiety, when I have heard that a truly chriſtian actor 
(which is no ſmall miracle in our days) who has inot- 
tenſively tred the ſtage many years without ever moleſt- 
ing our paſſions, or breaking the commandment by rc- 
preſenting “ the likenets of any thing upon the earth,“ 
ſhould be diſcarded merely upon the account of this his 
quiet depoitment, and ſent to cat the unmuſe-like bread 
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of induſtry, behind the entrenchment of a counter ! Shall 
4 min, born with a ſoul alpiring to imitate the rapine 
of a Bajazet, or a woman with a heart burning to emu- 
late the whoredoms of a Cleopatra, be ſent, the one to 
weigh out ſugar and ſpices to dirty mechanics, and the 
other to be cruelly fettered in the bonds of matrimony, 
among a phlegmatic race of creatures, where chaſtity is 
reckoned a virtue? Indeed, Sir, when you come ſcri- 
ouſly to think of theſe things, I dare ſay you will la- 
ment with me, that in all this hoſpital-ere&ting town 
there is no charitable aſylum yet founded for theſe un- 
fortunate repreſentatives of the greateſt perſonages that 
ever trod the ſtage of earth. 

We are told by Hamlet, that it is not impoſſible to 
trace Alexander's carcale, after his world-conquering 
ſpirit had left it, to the ſtopping of a bung-hole : but 
nicthinks it would not be decent for fo civilized a nation 
as our own, to ſuffer any living hero to be fo reduced 
by fortune, as to {top that place which the dead Mace- 
donian monarch was ſuppoled to perform the office of 
clay to. In plain Engliſh, would it not be ſhocking to 
ice a fine perriwig-pated emperor, whom we have be- 
held aſcend the Capitol as Julius Cæſar, degraded to 
fill ſmall-beer barrels at Hockley in the Hole? 


To what baſe uſes may we turn? 


But that ſuch hrart-breaking anticipations may not 
weigh upon the ſpirits of theſe theatrical geniuſes, while 
they are bringing the ſtately perſonages of antiquity be- 
tore our cyes; and that our Pyrrhuſes, Tamerlanes, 
and Marc Antonies, even though itinerant, may not 
incak into the ſheepiſh look of taylors, by torebuding 
that the cruel lot ot tate may ere long deftine thoſe legs, 
which are now adorned with the regal buſkin, to croſs 
one another again upon an ohicure ſhop- board in a garret 
I ſay, that we may drive miſery from the mind of theſe 
worthics, when the puts on iuch horrid ſhapes, I would 
propote to the nobility and gentry of this metropolis a 
tubicription tor raiſing an holpital tor decayed — 
al 
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an-l aAreſſes, that our performers may conſtantly be 
cheriſhed with the aſſurance that meagre want ſhall ne- 
ver gria at their royal heels, and that whenever age, 
accident, or the caprice of the town deprives thoſe of 
their heroic callings, who for tunately have eſcaped vio- 
lent deaths (tor theſe repreſentatives of heroes are ſome- 
times known to imitate their originals, and as the poct 
lings, 

— Ere nature bids them die, 

Fate takes them early to the picying fy) 


they will be ſupported whilſt alive; and, © when the 
& fiſters three thall flit the fatal thread, they may bc 
enabled to make an exit as they have lived, in mimetic 
Frandeur, and have the inſignia of their honours carried 
before them „ to the grave's lightleſs mauſion. 

It I and the ge nerality of your readers are inclined to 
encourage this uſeful ch: arity, I will take the liberty to 
offer to them a plan for the building ſuch an hoſpital, 2 
ſcheme for the railing a fund for its ſupport, to point 
out what qualificat ions are neceſſary to entitle 4 candi- 
date to a place in it, and, laſt of all, to recapitulate the 
many advantages that muſt neceſſar ily be derived to ſo- 
Cicty trom 10 laudable an undertaking. 

But that no well-diſpoſed perſons may be influenced 
by the uncharitable infinuation that I have fome ſelſiſt. 
views in the erecting this hoſpital, I think it abſolutely 
neceſſury to declare, that I am neither an unemp! oy ed phy - 
hician, an unpract: tled fu con, nor A drugleſs apothe- 
Cary ; nor do I a any other way expect either emolumeut 
or pleaſure from the inſtitution, than in that ſwecteſt of 
ſenlations which the heart techs | in having contributed to 
the relief of others, Which ah ys rites in proportion to 
the object. What then, and how great mult be mine, to 
" have t ed to the comtort of io illuſtrious a race 
of worthies! | 
I am, wit! very ſincere eftcem, 

SIR, 
Your mot bumble faithful {fervant, 
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No. CLX. THURSDAY, JANUARY 2 
To Mr. Fitz- Adam, 


THINK, Sir, more than three years are paſt, 
ſince you began to beſtow your labours on the re- 
tormation of the follies of the age. You have more 
than once hinted at the great ſucceſs that has attended 
your endcavours; but ſurely, Mr. Fitz- Adam, you de- 
ceive yourſelf. Which of your papers has effectuate any 
real amendment ? Have fewer tools cone to, or returned 
from France, ſince you commenced author? or have 
fewer French follies been purchaſed or propagate by thoſe 
who never were in France? Do not women, dreilcd 
French, ſtill ifine from houſes drefied Chineſe, to thea- 
tres dreſſed Italian, in ſpite of your grave admonitions? 
Do the young men wear leſs claret, or the beauties leſs 
rouge, in obedience to your lectures? Do men of taſhion, 
who uled to fling for a thouſand pounds a throw, no 
cait only for five hundred ? or it they ſhould, do you 
impute it to your credit with them, or to their want of 
credit? I do not mean, Sir, to depreciate the merit of 
your lucubrations: in point of effect, I believe they 
have operated as great retormation as the diicourics of 
the divine Socrates, or the ſermons of the affecting Til- 
lotion, I really believe you would have corrected that 
young Athenian marquis Alcibiades, as ſoon as his 
philoſophic preceptor. What I would urge is, that all 
the preachers in the world, whether jocole, ſatyric, ſe- 
vere, or damnatory, will never be able to bring about 
a retormation of manners, by the mere charms of their 
eloquence or exhortation. You cannot imagine, Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, how much edge it would give to your wit 
to be backed by a little tempor al author ity. We may 
in vain regret the ſimplicity of manners of our anceliors, 
wiile there are no tumptuary laws o reſtrain luxury, no 
cecleſiaſt ical cenſures to caſtigate vice. I ſhall offer 
your readers an initance or two, to illueidate the mon— 
trous diſproportion between our riches and cxtrava- 
Vor. IV. G gance 
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gance, and the rogauty of former times; and then pro- 
duce one of the wholeſome cenſures and penalties, 
which the elders of the church were empowered to im- 


pole on perſons of the firſt rank, who contravened the 


eſtabliſhed rules of ſobriety and decorum. 

How would our progenitors have been aſtoniſhed at 
reading the very firſt article in the late will of a grocer ! 
Imprimis, I give to my dear wite one hundred thouſand 
pounds. A tum exceeding a benevolence, or two ſub- 
txlies, ſome ages ago. Nor was this enormous legacy 
half the perſonal eſtate of the above-mentioned tradeſ- 
man, on whom I am far from deſigning to reflect: he 
raiſed his fortune honeſtly and induſtriouſly: but I hope 
ſome future antiquarian, ſtruck with the prodigality of 
the times, will compute how much ſugar and plumbs 
have been waſted weekly in one inconſiderable pariſh in 
London, or even in one or two ſtreets in that pariſh, 
before a ſingle ſhop-keeper could have raiſed four hun- 
dred thoutand pounds by retailing thoſe and ſuch- like 
commodities. Now let us turn our eyes back to the 
year 1385, and we ſhall find no leſs a perſon than the 
incomparable and virtuous Lady Joan, princeſs dowager 
of Wales, by her laſt will and teſtament bequeathing the' 
the following ſimple movcables ; and we may well be- 
lieve they were the moſt valuable of her poſſeſſions, 
as ſhe divided them between her fon the king, and her 
other children. To her ſon King Richard, ſhe gave her 
new bed of red velvet, embroidered with oftrich teathers 
of jilver, and heads of leopards of gold, with boughs 
and leaves proceeding from their mouths. Alio to her 
ſon Thomas, earl of Kent, her bed of red camak, paled 
with red, and rays of gold; and to John Holland, her 
other ton, one bed of red camak. Thele particulars 
are faithfully copied from Dugdale, vol ii. p. 94, an in- 


| ſtance of ſimplicity and moderation in ſo great and il- 


luſtrious a princeſs, which I fear I ſhould in vain re- 
commend to my cotemporaries, and which is only like- 
ly to be imitated, as all her other virtues are, by the 
true repeſentative of her fortune and excc uence. 

I come 
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I come now, Sir, to thoſe proper checks of licenti- 
ouſneſs, which, though lee to ſerve the views of 
a popiſh clergy, were undoubtedly great reſtraints upon 
immorality and indecency, and we may lament that 
ſuch ſober inſtitutions were aboliſhed with the real abuſes 
of popery. Our eccleſiaſtic ſuperiors had power to lay 
ſuch fines and mulcts upon wantonneſs, as might raiſe a 
revenue to the church and poor, ard at the fame time 
leave the lordly tranſgreffors at liberty to enjoy their 
darling foibles, if they would but pay for them. Adul. 
tery, Lee drunkenneſs, and the other amuſe— 
ments of people of faſhion, it would have been in vain 
to ſubject to corporal puniſhments. To ridicule thote 
vices, and laugh them out of date by Tatlers, Specta- 
tors, and Worlds, was not the talent of monks and 
confeſſors, who at beſt only knew how to wrap up very 
coarſe terms in very bad Latin and jingling verſes, 
The clergy ſteered 3 third courle, and aſſumed a province, 
which I could wiſh, Mr. Fitz-Adam, was a little con- 
nected with your cenſorial authority. It you had power 
to oblige your fair readers and oftenders to do penance 
in clean linen, for almoſt wearing no linen at all, I 
believe it would be an excellent ſupplement to your pa- 
per of May the 24th, 1753. The wilt exerciſe that I 
meet recorded of this power of inflicting penance, is 
mentioned by the ſame grave author, from whom I co- 
pied the will above-mentioned : it happened in the year 
1360, in the caſe of a very exalted pertonage, and ſhews 
how little the higheſt birth could be exempt from the ſe- 
vere inſpection of thoſe judges of manners. The Lady 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Narquis of Juliers, and wi— 
dow or John Plantagenet Earl of Kent, uncle of the Prin- 
ceſs Joan above-mentioned, having cn the death of the 
ear] her huſband retired to the monaſtery of Waverly, 
did (I ſuppoſe immediately) make a vow of chaſtity, 
and was ſolemnly veiled a nun there by William de 
Edendon, biſhop of Wincheſter. Somehow or other it 
happened, that about eight years afterwards, ſiſter Eli- 
zabeth of Waverly became enamcured of a goodly 
knight, called Sir Euſtace Dawbridgcourt, ſmitten (as 

C3 tradition 
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tradition ſays ſhe affirmed) by his extreme reſemblance , per 
to her late lord; though, as other credible writers at- 5 tag 
firm, he was conſiderably younger: and notwithſtand- ner 
4 ing her vows of continence, which could not bind her vs, 
* conſcience, and, in ſpite of her confinement, which was are 
| not itrong engugh to detain a lady of her great quality, 8 ſide 
the was clandeſtinely married to her paramour in a cer- of 
tain chapel of the man{ton-houſe of Robert de Brome, a Yen 
canon of the collegiate church of Wyngham, without int 
any licence from the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, by one an: 
Sir John Ireland, a prieſt, before the ſun-riſing on Mi- pe! 
chaclmas-day, in the 34th of Edward the third. thi 
Notwithſtanding the great ſcandal ſuch an indecorum bo 
mult have given, it is evident from the ſubſervience of or 
two prieſts to her defires, that her rank of princels of 
the blood, ſet her above all apprehenſion of puniſhment Ss th 
for the breach of her monaſtic vows; yet it is evident = lic 
from the ſequel of the ſtory, that her dignity could not £ 
exempt her trom ſuch proper cenſures and penalties, as } co 
might deter others from commiſſion of the like offences; po 
as might daily and frequently expoſe the lady her ſelf to | an 
bluſhes for her miſcarriage; and as might draw comfort ty 
to the poor, from taxing the inordina'e gratification of th 
the appetites of their ſuperiors : a ſort of comfort, which, |: 
to do them juſtice, the poor are apt to take as Kindly, m 


as the relief of their own wants. 

My author fays, vol. ii, page 95, that the lady Dow- 
ager and her young huſband being perſonally conyened 
before the Archbilhop of Canterbury for the ſaid tranſ- 
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greſſion, at his manor- houſe of Haghfeld, upon the ſe- F. 

venth ides of April, the archbiſhop for their penance th 

enjoined them to find a prieſt to celebrate divine ſervice = Ia 

daily for them, the ſaid Sir Euſtace and Elizabeth, and 2 

for him, the archbiſhop ; beſides a large quantity of pe- la 

nitential palms, pater-noſters, and aves, which were ce 

; to be daily repeated by the prieſts and the tranſgreſſors. . ſo 
' His grace moreover ordered the Lady Elizabeth (whom . pi 
. for ſome reaſons, beſt known to himſelf, I ſuppoſe he cl 
| | regarded as the ſeducer) to go once a ycar on foot in ve 
. ilgrimage to the tomb of that glorious martyr, 8t. It 

homas of Canterbury; and once every week during 
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her life to ſaſt on bread and drink, and a meſs of pot- 
tage, wearing no ſmock, eſpecially in the abſence of 
her huſband ; a penance that muſt appear whimſical to 
us, and not a little partial to Sir Euſtace, whom the 
archbiſhop ſeems in more reſpects than one to have con- 
ſidered rather as diſobedient to the canons, than guilty 
of much voluptuoutneis by his wedlock. But the mot 
remarkable articles of the penance were the two tollow- 
ing. The archbiſhop appointed the ſaid Sir Euſtace 
and the Lady Elizabeth, that themext day after any re- 
petition of their tranigreſſion had paſſed between them, 
they ſhould competently relieve {1x poor people, and 
both of them that day to abſtain from ſome dith of fleth 
or fiſh, whereot they did molt deſire to cat. 

Such was the ſimplicity of our anceſtors. Such were 
the wholeſome ſeveritics of the greateſt dames and moſt 
licentious young lords were ſubj.& in theſe well-mean- 
ing times. But though I approve the morality of ſuch 
corrections, and perhaps think that a degree of ſuch 
power might be fately lodged in the hands ot our great 
and good prelates; yet I am not to bigotted to antiqui- 
ty as to approve either the articles of the penance, or to 
think that they could be reconciled to the difference of 
modern times and cuſtoms. Pater- noſters, and aves 
might be ſupplied by prayers and litarics of a more pro- 
teſtant complexion. Inſtcad of a pilgrimage on foot to 
Canterbury, if an inordinate matron were compelled to 
walk to Ranelagh, I believe the penance might be ſe- 
vere enough for the delicacy of modern conttitutions, 
For the article of leaving off a ſhift, confider.ng that 
the upper halt is already laid afide, perhaps to oblige a 
lady-offender to wear a whole ſhitt, might be thought 
a ſufficient punithment ; for wile iegiflators will allow a 
latitude of interpretation to their laws, to be varied ac- 
cording to the fluctuating condition of times and ſea- 
ſons. What moſt offends me, and which is by no means 
proper for modern imitation, is the article that preſcrihes 
charity to the poor, and reſtriction trom eating of a fa- 
vourite diſh, attcr the performance of certain myſteries, 
It the right reverend father was determined to make the 
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Lady Elizabeth aſhamed of her incontinence, in truth he 
Iighted upon a very adequate expedient, though not a 
very wile one; for as devot ion and charity are obſerved 
to increaſe with increaſe of years, the biſhop's injunc- 
tion tended to nothing but to leſſen the benetattions of 
the offenders as they grew older, by the conditions to 
which he limited their largeſs. 

One can icarce refle&t without a ſmile on the troops of 
beggars waiting every morning at Sir Euſtace's gate, 
till he and his lady aroſe, to know whether their wants 
were to be rclieved. One muſt not word, hut one can- 
not help imagining, the ſtile of a modern tootman, when 
ordered at breuktaſt by his maſter and lady to go and 
ſend away the beggars, fer they were to have nothing 
that morning. One might even ſuppole the good lady 
pouting a little, as ſhe gave him the meſſage. But were 
ſuch a penance really enjoined now, what a fund of hu- 
mour and wit woul it open to people of faſhion, invit- 
ed to dine with two illuſtricus penitents under this cir— 
cumſtance! As their wit is never indelicate; as the 
{ubjcc is inexhauſtible; and as the ideas on ſuch an oc- 
cation mult be a little corporeal, what bon mots, wrap- 
ped up indeed, but ſtill intelligible enough, would at- 
tend the arrival of every new French diſh, which Sir 
Euſtace or my lady would be concluded to like, and 
would decline to taſte But I fear I have tranſgrelle:l 
the bounds of a letter. You, Mr. Fitz- Adam, who 
{way the cenſorial rod with the greateſt Jenity, and who 
would bluth to put your fair penitents to the bluſh, 
might be 1afely truſted with the powers I recommend, 
Human weakneſſes, and human tollies, are very difter- 
ent: continu? to attack the latter; continue to pity the 
tormer. An ancient lady might reſiſt wearing pink; a 
matron Who cannot reſiſt the proweſs of Sir Euſtace 
Dawbridgcourt, is not a topic for ſatire, but compal- 
bon; as you, who are the belt-ratured writer of the 
age, will I am ſure agree to think, with, Sik, 

Your conſtant reader, 
and humble ſervant, 
THOMAS HFARNE, jun. 
THURSDAY), 
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No. CLXI. THURSDAY, JANUARY 29. 


To Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
SIR, | 

Y a very tender letter, in one of your papers, from 
an officer's wife, we have ſeen the diitrefles of a 
tather and mother, and the miſcondutt of a daughter, 
whoſe meekneſs and gentleneſs of temper have drawn 
upon herſelf and family the utmoſt miſery and diſtreſs. 
Give me leave to lay before you a character of another 

kind, the two great gentleneſs and weaknets of a fon. 

In the forty- ſecond year of my age, I was left a wi- 
dower with an only ſon of ſeven years old, who was ſo 
exact a likeneſs of his mother, both in perſon and diſ- 
polition, that from that circumſtance alone I could never 
prevail upon myſelf to marry again. The image of the 
excellent woman I had Joſt was perpetually before my 
eyes, and recalled to my memory the many endearing 
ſcenes of love and affection that had paſſed between us. 
I heard her voice, I ſaw her mien, and I beheld her 
ſmiles in my ſon. I refolved therefore to cultivate this 
tender plant with more than common care; and I en- 
deavoured to take ſuch proper advantages of his puerile 
age and hopeful temper, as might engage him to me, 
not more from moral duty, than from real inclination 
and attachment. My point was to make him my friend; 
and J ſo far ſucceeded in that point, that till he was 
leventeen years old, he conftantly chole my company 
preterahle to any other. 

I ſhould have told you, that I placed him at a great 
ſchog]: and to avoid the miſchiefs that ſometimes arite 
boarding at a diſtance from parents, I took a houle near 
the ſchool, and kept him under my own eye, inviting 
conſtantly ſuch of his {chovl-tellows to amuſe him, as 
were pointed out to him by the maſter, or were choſen 
by my own diſcernment, in conſequence of my ſon's re- 
commendation, All things went on in the moſt promu- 
ing train; but fill I ſa in him a certain caſineſs of 
temper, and an exccls of what is falſciy called gogd-na- 
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ture, but is real weakneſs, which I feared muſt prove 
of dreadful conſequence to him, whenever he ſhould tread 
the ſtage of the great world. However, it now grew 
time to advance hin to the univerſity : and he went thi- 
ther, I can with truth ſay it, as free from vice, and as 
fuli of virtue, as the fondeſt parent could defire. What 
added farther to my hopes was his ſtrength of body, and 
the natural abhorrence which he had to wine, even al- 
moſt to a degree of loathing. 

When he was ſettled at college, I inſiſted upon his 
writing to me once a week; and I conſtantly aniwered 
his letters in the ſtyle and manner which I thought moſt 
conducible to the improvement of his knowledge, and 
the extenhon and freedom of his thoughts. During 
ſome time our mutual correſpondence was kept up with 
great punctuality and cheartuineſs ; but in lets than two 
months it drrooped and grew languid on his fide 3 and 
the letters I received from him contained ſeldom more 
than three lines, telling me, „ that he was much engag- 
cc ed in his ſtudies, and that the departing poſt boy hin- 
6 dered him from adding more than that he was my du- 
« tiful fon,” 

Not to trouble you with too many particulars, in fix 
months after he had been at the univerſity I made him a 
viſit; but I cannot find words to exprets the aſtoniſh. 
ment I felt, in diſcovering my gentle, caſy, ſwcet- na- 
tured ſon, not only turned into a Buck, but a Politician, 
Never was any young man lels fitted for either of thote 
characters: never any young man entered deeper in- 
to both. He was a Buck without ſpirit or ill-nature, 
and a Politician without the leaſt knowledge of our 
lIaws, hiſtory, or conſtitution. His only pretence to 
Buckiſm was his affected love of wine; his only ſkill in 
Politics was the art of jumbling a parcel ot werds to- 
gether, and applying them, as he imagined, very pro- 
perly to the times, By this means he became diſtin— 
guiſhed among his aſſociates as the jollieſt, honeſteſt 
toaſt-maſter in the univerſity, But, alas! this was a 
part aſſumed by my fon, from a deſire of plcaling, mix- 
ed with a dread of offending the pertuns into whole h 
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and bumper- ceremonies he had unhappily enliſted him- 
(elf. Poor miſerable youth! he was acting in oppoſition 
to his own nature, of which had he followed the dic- 
tates, he would neither have meddled with party, poli- 
tics, nor wine; but would have tulfilled, or at lealt have 
aimed, at that beautiful character of Pamphilus in Te- 
rence, fo well delineated in the Bevil of Sir Richard 
Steele's Conſcious Lovers. 

To preſerve his health, I withdrew him from the uni- 
verſity as expeditiouſly and with as little noite as I could, 
and brought him home, perfectly reſtored, as I vainly 
imagined, to himſelf. But I was miſtaken. The laſt 
perſon who was with him, always commanded him. 
The companions of his midnight hours obliterated his 
duty to his father, and, notwithſtanding his good tenſe, 
made him, like the beaſt in the table, fancy himſelf a 
ion, becauſe he had put on a lion's kin. With the 
ſame diſpoſition, had he been a woman he mutt have 
been 2 proſtitute 3 not ſo much from evil defres, as 
trom the impoſſibility of denying a requeſt. He wor- 
ſhipped vice, as the Indians do the devil, not from in- 
clination, but timidity. He bought intemperance at 
the price of his life; his health paid the intereſt- money 
during many months of a miterable decay; at length 
his death, little more than two years ago, dilchargefl 
the debt entirely, and left me with the ſad conſolation 
ot having performed my duty to him, from the time I 
J lott his mother till the time he expired in my arms. 

I have borne my loſs like a man; but I have often la- 
mented the untowardneſs of my fate, which ſnatched 
from me an only child, whoſe diſpoſition was moſt amia- 
ble, but whoſe virtues had not ſufficient ſtrength to ſup- 
port themſelves. He was too modeſt to be reſolute ; 
ton ſincere to be wary ; too gentle to oppoſe; too hum- 
bl: to keep up his dignity. This perhaps was the ſin- 
gular part of his character; but he had other faults in 
common with his cotemporaries: he miſtook prejudices 
tor principles; he thought the retraction of an error a 
deviation from honour; his averſions aroſe rather from 
names than perſons ; he called obſtinacy ſteadinets 3 and 
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he imagined that no friendſhip ought ever to he broken, 
which had been begun, like the orgies of Bacchus, 
amidſt the frantic revels of wine. 

Thus, Sir, I have ſet before you, I hope without any 
acrimony, the ſource and progreſs of my irreparable 
misfortune. It will be your part to warn the riſing 
generation, in what manner to avoid the terrible rocks 
of miſtaken honour, and too pliant good-nature. 

In the laſt century, the falie notions of honour deſtroy. 
ed our youth by faſhionable duels; and they were in- 
duced to murder ech other by viſionary crowns of ap- 
plauſe. The falſe notions of honour in the preſent age, 
deſtroy our youth by the force of bumpers, and the mad 
conſequences ariſing from every kind of liquor that can 
intoxicate and overturn ſenſe, reaſon, and reflection. 
Why are not healths to be eaten as well as drank ? 
Why may not the ſpells and magic ariſing from mouth. 
fuls of beef and mutton, be as efficacious towards the ac- 
compliſhment of our wiſhes, as gallons of port, or over- 
flowing bowls f punch? Certainly they might. I 
hope therein that by your public admonition, the 
young men of our days, who eat much leſs than they 
drink, may drink much lefs than they eat: and I muſt 
farther add, that as it may be dangerous to aboliſh cuſ- 


toms ſo long eſtabliſhed, I humbly adviſe that you per- 


mit them to cat as many healths as they pleaſe. 
7 am; a, 
Your conſtant reader, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
L. N. 
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T has been my weekly endeavour, for ſome years, to 
entertain and inſtruct the public to the beſt of my 
abilitics. That I am thought entertaining is beyond 
diſpute ; for as no one perules a periodical paper for 
con- 
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conſcience ſake, or by way of penance, it is evident, 
that, ſince I am read, I pleaſe. 

How far I may have attained the other purpoſe of my 
my papers, that of inſtructing, 1s another queſtion, and 
which cannot eaſily be reſolved. The pen of a writer, 
like the hand of time, works imperceptibly ; and per- 
haps the reformation which may be occaſioned by theſe 
my labours, will not be completed in leſs than a centu- 
ry, Thus much however I may venture to affirm, that 
1 have done no harm. All my cotemporaries may not, 

crhaps, be able to fay as much for their writings, 
People of faſhion have not more abounded in thought- 
leſſneſs and prodigality fince the publication of the 
WoRLD. Legal debts are no worle paid than they 
were formerly; nor have the weekly bills of adultery 
conſiderably increaſed. Though I may not have been 
able to hew off the marble, and bring out the man, I 
have not ſpoilt the block; and ſome happier artiſt may 
yet exerciſe his chizel upon it. 

It has always been my particular endeavour to avoid 
blame; for to pleaſe every body is a vain attempt: and 
yet to meet with cenſure where applauſe was duc, is af- 
tecting to a generous ſpirit; ſuch has been my lot. 
Many of my readers will- hardly believe me when I tell 
them, that I have been cenſured for not writing in a 
ſerious manner. The accuſation is indeed ſevere ; for 
it implies that I have miſtaken the genius of the people. 
Seriouſneſs is not, I think, the prelent diſpoſition of 
Britons, however they may have been celebrated for that 
quality in former times. Why then ſhould I be ſeri- 
ous, who write tor the youthtul, the well-dreſſed, and 
for every body one knows? "The very word ſerioulneſs 
is expelled from polite life; it is never mentioned at all, 
but in ſome account of the author, or in funeral panegy- 
rics ; and even then it is only applicd to writers of good 
books, or to ancient maiden gentle vomen, What then 
has poor Adain F itz-Adam done, that he ſhould be obli- 
ged to turn parſon, and write ferioutly, 

But there are certain ſcaſons and occaſions, that call up- 
on me tor real leriouſnels; occalions where humour and ry- 
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dicule would be ill-applied, and juftly cenſurable. Such 
is the preſent ; when on the morrow ot this day a gene- 
ral humiliation is appointed, to deprecate the Divine 
diſpleaſure, and tv implore deliverance from thoſe dread. 
tul devaſtations which have ſo lately alarmed or deſtroy- 
ed a neighbouring people, and laid their metropolis in 
ruins. For an occation io ſolemn, I have reterved a let- 
ter which I received ſome time ſince from a very valu- 
able correſpondent, and which I ſhall here lay betore my 
readers, as the propereft preparation that I am able tv 
preſent them with. 


To Mr. Fitz- Adam. 

SIR, 

SHALL make no apology for addreſſing the public, 

by the channel of your paper, on an occurrence that 
has ſo lately and juſtly alarmed us: I mean the deſola- 
tion of Liſbon, and the adjacent country. The terror 
we exprels, on the bare hearing of that diſtant calamity, 
ſtrongly implies the relation we bear as men to the un- 
happy ſufferers; and the pity and ſupport we give 
them, ſhew how readily we ſuppoſe the cafe might have 
been our own. Nor are we indeed wholly exempted 
from a ſhare in the event: we are not deſtroyed, but we 
are admoniſhed. In this ſenſe the ſhock was general ; 
and though the blow was partial, the warning is univer- 
ial. 

Among the many hints of improvements ſuggeſted by 
fo awetula devaſtation, the neceſſity of a general reform- 
ation ſeems a very obvious one. A ſmall acquaintance 
with mankind will ſhew us how vice and immorality 
prevail, under the ſpecious names of cuſtom and politc- 
nels ; while virtue, if not ridiculed, is too often and 
generally neglected. Irreligion and profanene(s turniſh 
conſtant matter of reproot tor the pulpit ; and the envr- 
mities that attend them, employment for the hand of juſ- 
tice. It then the Divine «diſpleaſure is to be dreaded 
for the impictics of a nation, how ſmall is our ſecurity | 

We join in our concern tor a people or city, ruined 
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image to ourſelves the horrors of the ſcene; but how 
faintly ! for who can fully deſcrive a diſtreſs which guilt 
can only aggravate, and the teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience only alleviate ? 

The inſtability of all earthly good, is a truth ſo well 
known both trom precept and experience, that it may be 
thought unneceſſary to conſider it here, as another leſſun 
contained in ſo melancholy a providence: but to me 
there appears ſomething more ſtriking in the ruins of an 
earthquake, than the uſual viciſhtudes of lite ſubject us 
to. In the ordinary changes of lite, the loſs of wealth, 
honour, and friends, is often gradual and expected; and 
our reſignation in proportion leſs painful: we are (if I 
may be allowed the exprethon) weaned from enjoyments 
we know are ſo precarious ; but to be robbed at once of 
all we have, and all we love, and perhaps {urvive the fad 
ſpectators of our own ruin, is to be attacked when we 
are leaſt on our guard, and to feel the cvils of a whole 
life in a moment. If we look round us, we ſhall tte 
what unwearied application and prudent circumſpection 
are neceſſary to obviate the misfortunes we daily encoun- 
ter; but what application can befriend, what circum— 
ſpection warn, when rocks fail us, and ſeas overwhelm 
us? 

Another leſſon we may learn from th's calamity, is 
humility. What weak pretenſions to pre eminence are 
riches, honour and applauſe, when a moment can efface 
them? Death, in his uſual progreſs, ſhows us their in- 
ſufficiency ; but by flower approaches. The trophy out- 
lives the hero, and the monument the patriot ; wealth 
and titles deicend to future generations; and thouch 
the prince and the peaſant meet the fame fate, the eulogy 
of the one ſurvives, and diſtinguiſhes him from the 
other. But here, all characters are blended, diſtinctions 
loſt, the rich levelled, and the ambitious humbled. Such 
a general confuſion may well alarm us, and make us 
look with indifference on the objects of our prelent en- 
vy; for what is treaſure, but a tecurity againſt want! 
an what is important, that is not permanent? 

But not to dwell any longer on particulars, which 
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every one's refleftions will naturally enlarge on, we hav- 
here a faint picture of that aweful day, “when the ele- 
« ments ſhall melt with fervent heat, and the heavens 
& ſhall paſs away with a great noile.”” 
will I doubt not, be pleaſed with a deſcription of this 
ſcene, as given us by a celebrated genius of the preſent 
age. 


At the deſtin'd hour, 
By the loud trumpet ſummon'd to the charge, 
See all the formidable ſons of fire, 

Eruptions, earthquakes, comets, lightnings play 
Their various engines; all at once diſgorge 
Their blazing magazines; and take by ſtorm 
This poor terreftrial citadel of man, 

Amazing Period ! when each mountain height 
Out-burns Veſuvius! rocks eternal pour 

Their melted maſs, as rivers once they pour'd ; 
Stars ruſh, and final ruin fiercely drives 

Her plough-ſhare o'er creation 


The recital of ſuch ſudden aud univerſal deſolation 
fills us with terror, and we ſhudder at the proſpect of a 
cataſtrophe, in which each of us {hall be fo immediately 
concerned, But our intereſt in it will appear in a 
ſtronger light, it we conſider this change of things as 
the prelude of an unchangeable and eternal ſtate of hap- 
pineſs or miſery. Our beſt efforts here are mixed with 
many imperfections, and our beſt enjoyments liable to 
frequent diſappointments; but when life's drama is 
completed, the applauſe or cenſure of an unerring Judge 
{hall determine how far we have acted the different cha- 


racters allotted us with propricty : the diffolution of 


earthly felicity ſhall be ſucceeded by the more ſubſtantia! 
joys of heaven; and even thoſe joys ſhall be heightencd 
by their duration, 

C. B. 
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No. CLXIII. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
T Ader was an ancient ſect of philoſophers, the 


diſciples ot Pythagoras, who held, that the touls 
of men and all other animals exiſted in a {tate of perpe- 
tual tranimigration, and that when by death they were 
diſlodged from one corporeal habitation, they were im- 
me diately reinitated in another, happier or more miſer= 
able, according to their behaviour in the former: o 
that when any perſon made his exit from the ſtage of 
this world, he was n only to retire belin! the 
ſcenes to be new dretled, and to have a new part aſſign- 
ed him, more or lets agreeable, in proportion to the 
merit of his pertur:mance in the laſt. 

This doctrine ot tranfinigia. ion, I muſt own, was al 
2 a very favourite tenet o mine, and always appears 
ed to me one of the mott rational guts of the human 
mind into a future tate. I jhai: 1 ere tlieretore endeavour 
* ſnew the great probability of its truth from the tol- 

lowing coniderations; 4 211 troin its juitic 3 Kong ly 
From its utility, and lanly rom the difliculti. > we lie 
under to account tor the ſulf-.riavs of minny :nnocent 
CITATIIOVEes without * by : 

Firit then, the juit.ce of this [1 tem cxcecds that of all 
others; b:cau!-, by it, the grea: Law a . retalia ion may 
be more ſtrickly dhere | to: tor, by me ot this me- 
tamorphoſis, men may buffer in one lie dne very lame 
injurics which they nave inflicted in mother; aud that 
too in the very lame plone by a change on * in ſitua- 
tion. Thus, for Inſtance, n cruel rant who in one 
lite has ported will the miferies of his Hnavcs, ay in 
the next fecl all the mijerics ot 1lavery under a maker as 
unmercitul as himicelt, Tic relentieſs judge may be 
Lnprifonet, condemned, and hanged in his turn. Di- 
Vines in iy be compelled by fire ad tigzot te elicvg the 
creeds and articles they naue compyuicd tor the ed lica- 
tion of others; and fol lici's ay +0 pltinderca anc, La- 

viſhed in the per:ons of defenceie.s pealants and innocent 
virgins. The lawyer, reviving in the character of a 
2 client, 
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40 
client, may be tormented with delay, expence, uncertain- 
ty, and difap PORE ; and the phyſic ia n, who in one 
life has taken exorbitant fees, may be obliged to take 
ny ſic in another All t! ho under the ho bl 
Phync ein andther. 1012 Who under the honcurable 
denomination of jp ortimen, have entertained themſelves 
With ny miſeries and « aeltruc tion of innocent animals, 


may be te: rified and mi ered in the ſhape of hares, 
partridges and woodco — ; and all thoſe who under the 
more iliuſrious title ot heres, have delighted in the de- 
viltation of their own ſpecies, may be maſſacred by each 
other in the forms of invincible game-cccks, and perti- 
nacous bull dogs. As tor ſtateiman, miniſters, and all 
3 en devoted to great buſineſs, they, however guil- 


tv, cannot be more properly, nor more ſeverely puniſhed, 
than by being obliged to rcaſſume their former charac- 
ters, and to live the very lame liv es over again. 

In the next place, the utility of this ſyſtem is equal to 
its juſtice, and ha ppi oily coincides with it: for by means 
of this trammigration, all the neceflary inconveniencies, 

and all the burthenſome offices of life being impoſed on 
thote only, who by their miſhehaviour in a former ſtate 
have deterved them, become at once juſt puniſhments to 
them, ar d at the lame time benefits to ſocicty; and ſo 
ail thoſe who have in jured the public! in one life by their 
vices, are ob lig d in anot her to make reparation by the ir 
ſufterings. N the tyrant, who by his power has op- 
prefled his country in the ſituation of a a prince, in that of 
2 flave may be compelled to do it ſome ſervice by his la- 
bour. The! aighwayman who has ſtopped and plunder- 
ed travellers, may exp xedite and aſſiſt them in the ſhape 
of a poſt-horie. The metaphorical Buck, who has ter- 
rified tcher citizens by his tee conv exted into a real 
one, may make tome compentation by his bhaunches 
and mighty conquerors, who have laid waſte the world 
by their ſwords, may be obliged, by a ſmall ajteration 
in tex and fituation, to contribute to its repeopling, by 
the qualn;s of brecding, and the pains of child- birth. 

For my own part, L v: rily believe this to be the cafe, 
I make no doubt by ut that Le: ewis the fourteenth is now 
chained to an oar in the gal cys of France, and =: 
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Hernando Cortes is digging coll in the mines of Peru 
or Mexico. That: Curp! n, the highwayman, is feveral 
times A day 'F purred * Kwards and torwards between 


London and Ep ung; anch that Lord and Sir Har- 
rx are now alle roaſt ing for a city fexit, I 
queſtion not but that Alexan ler the Gre * and 1 
Cælar, have died many times in child-bed (moe their 
pearance in thole illuſtrious an- depopulat ls ch wracters 
that Charles the twelfth is at this initant u cure“, na 
in ſome remote village with a vunerous and :noreating 
tamily ; : and that Kouli Khan : 5 no 8 trom 
pariſh to par iſh, m the perion ot a hig-bellicd beggar. 
woman, with two children in her arms, and three at her 
back. 

Laſtly, the probability of this ſyſtem appears from 
the difticulty ot accounting tor the fufferings of many 
innocent creatures without it: for it we look round us, 
we cannot but obierve a great and wretched variety of 
this kind; numberleſs animals ſubjectca, by their own 
natures, to many mileries, and by our crueltics to many 
more; incapable of delerving them; called into being, 
as far as we can diſcover, only to be miterable for the 
ſervice or diverſion ot others leis merit ori us chan theme 
ſelves z without any pottibility of prevei ting, deietving, 
or receiving recompence tur their unhappy lot, it their 
whole exiſtence 1s comprehended in the narrow and 
wretched circle of the preient life. But the theory here 
inculcated, removes all thele diihcultics, and recon- 
ciles theſe ſeemingly unjuſt diſpenlations with the 
ſtricteſt juſti« © : it informs 15 that thele their ſulfor— 
ings may be by no means undeſerved, but the juſt pu- 
niſhments of their former miſbchaviour in a tate, 
here, by means of their very vices, they may have 
elca; pe d them. It teaches us wy it the Puri nec and Per- 
ſecut ed fox was once probably tome craft y and rapacious 
minitter, who ad Purci).a. {ed by Its 1ll-: N 4 wealth 
that tatety, which he cannot now procure 5y uus flight: : 
that the bull, baited with all thc cruclties that human 
ingenuity, or human malevolence can invent, was once 
tome relentleſs tyrant, who had inflicted all the tortures 
which he now endures: that the p Por bud, blinded, Im- 
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priſoned, and at laſt ftarved to death in a cage, may have 
been ſome unforgiving creditor : and the widowed tur- 
tle, pin! ing away tor the loſs of her mate, ſome taſhion- 
able wife, rejoicing at the death of her huſband, which 
her own ill uſage h ad occaſioned, 

Never can the delicious repaſt of roafted lobſters excite 
my appetite, whilſt the 1deas of the tortures in which 
thote innocent creatures have expired, preſent themſelves 
to my imagination. But when I conſider that they muſt 
have once probably been Spaniards s at Mexico, or Dutch- 
men at Amboyna, I fall to, both with a good ſtomach 
and a good conſcience, and pleaſe mytcIf with the 
thous ghts, that I am thus offering g up a ſacrifice accepta- 
ble to the manes of many millions of maſſacred Indians. 
Never can I repute my telf with any ſatisfaction in a poſt- 
Calle, whillt 1 Jeok upon the ſtarved, foundered, ulcer- 
ated, and excoriated an imals, who draw it, as mere 
horſes: condemned to fuch exquiſite and unmerited tore 
ments for my convenience; but when I r.fiect, that they 
once muſt undoubtedly have exiſted in the cha rocters of 
turnkeys of Newgate, or fathers of the holy inquiſition, 
1 gallop on with as much eate as expevition 3 and am 
perfectly fatished, that in purſuing my journey, I am 
but the executioner of the {rictel t jultice. 

I very well know that theſe ſentiments will he treated 
as luticrous by many of my readers, and looked upon only 
as the productions of an exuberant imagination; but I 
know likcwile, that this is owing to ill-grounded pride, 
and falie notions of the dignity "of human nature: for 
they are in themſelves both juſt and ſerious, and 2 
with them the ſtrongeſt probability of their truth: { 
ſtrong is it, that I cannct but hope it will have fans 
£09 d. etlect on the conduet of thode polite people, who 
are too lagacjous, learned and courageous to be kept in 
awe by the threats of hell and dumnation: and I exhort 
every fine lady, to conſidler how wre tched will be her 
condition, if, atter twe! ity or thirty years ſpent at cards, 


in clegant rooms, Kept warm by 2 vod fires and ſoft car- 
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| flet how much more wretched would be his, if atter 
waſting his eſtate, his health and his lite in extrava- 
gance, indolence, and luxury, he ſhould again revive in 
the ſit uation of one of his creditors, 


—— 


No. CLXIV. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


I HAVE ſet apart this day's paper for the miſcellane- 


0us productions of various correſpondents, 


To Mr. Fitz-Adum. 

SIR, 

ANT a citizen of no mean city; however, in reſpect 

to the metropolis, we are deemed the country, and 
mult therefore be preſcr ibed to by London, from whence, 
as I am told we receive all our faſhions. But furcly, 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, ſome things which I have ſeen of late 
are too ablurd to have come from thence for our iniita- 
tion, and can only have been unhappy neceſſities in ſome 
perion of vogue, which others have miſtaken for choice 
and faſhion. 

A icw days ago, I ſaw a young lady in our ncigh- 
bourhuod, who after ſome conli-lerable abſence trom 
home, returned with her hair all off, except as much as 
might grow in a fortnight after clole ſhaving ; and that 
to it: indi nz thin and ſtaring I aſked my wife when I 

ame home, it ſhe knew where Miſs Giddycrown had 
ng ; for that I was ſadly afraid ſhe had been confined 
in ſome mad-houſe; for her head had been ſhaved and 
blittered, her hair was but juſt coming on to grow again, 
and ſhe had: I oblerved a particular my and wild look. 
As this was the firſt inſtance of the kind ever ſcen here, 
my wife knew no more than myſelf what to make of it: 
ſhe hop. d indeed that it might poſſibly not be ſo bad; 
that it might be only ſome ex :ternal diſorder of her head : 
or, had miſs been married, ſhe ſhould have thought that 
her hair might poſſibly have fallen off in a lying: in. 


But 
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But alas, Sir! this diſorder of the head has proved 
contagious z and being given out as the faſhion, is pro- 


44 


digiouſly ſpread, Now if this be only a hum (as I tup- 
poſe it is) upon our country apes, it being blown in the 
WoRLD will put an end to it: but if it be a real fa- 
ſhion, pray he ſo good as to ſet the Wok p againſt it. 
T am ſure I ſhould be rejoiced to find any remedy in the 
WoRLD for this falling off of the hair; for indeed it is 
a very unſeemly and frighttul diſorder. 
I am, SIR, 
Yours, 

. Lis 

Mr. Fitz- Adam, 

AM infeſted with a ſwarm of country couſins, that 

are c2me up to town for the winter as they call it, a 
whole family of them. They ferret me out from every 
place I go to, and it is impoſſible to ſtand the ridicule 
of being icen in their company. 

At their firſt coming to town, I was in a manner 
obliged to gallant them to the play; where having ſeated 
the mother with much ado, I offered my hand to the 
eldeft of my five young coulins ; but as ſhe was not dex- 
trous enough to manage a great hoop with one hand 
only, ſhe retuſed my offer, and at the firſt ſtep fell all 
along. It was with great difficulty I got her up again; 
but imagine, Sir, my fituation: I tat like a mope all 
the night, not daring to look up, for tear of catching 
the eyes of my acquaintance, who would have laughed 
me out of countenance, 

You may imagine, Mr. Fitz- Adam, that IT contrived 
all manner of means to get off from any future engage- 
ments with my coulins ; but it has unfortunately ſo hap- 
pened, that we have met almoſt every where. No longer 
ago than laſt night, as I was going into a rout, and 
moving towards the lady of the houſe to pay my devoirs 
to her, what ſhould I kear, but one of the hoydens, who 
had not ſeen me for two or three days, bawling out, «O 
4% law! there's my couſin!** I adviſed the mother to 


take the young lady immediately back into the country 
for that 1 feared the ſame violence of joy which diſcover- 
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ed itſelf in her voice and looks at only ſeeing me as a 
relation, might carry her greater lengths where the affec- 
tion was ſtronger. 

My acquaintance ſee how I am mortified at all pub. 
lic places, and it is a ſtanding jelt with them, wherever 
they meet me, to put on the appearance of the pro- 
toundeſt reſpect, and to alk, © Pray Sir, how do your 
&« couſins do?“ 

This leads me, Mr. Titz-Adam to propoſe ſomething 
for the relief of all thoſe, whoſe country couſins, like 
mine, expect they ſhould introduce them into the world 
by which means we ſhall avoid appearing in a very ridi- 
culous light: for whoever ſees the dancing bears, mult 


| include the man who ſhews them in the ſubject for 


laughter. I would therefore ſet up a perion, who ſhould 
be known by the name of Town-Uſher. His bulineſs 
| ſhould be to attend cloſely all young ladies who never 
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vere in town hefore, to teach them to walk into the 
play-houſe without falling over the benches, to ſhew 
them the tombs, and the lions, and the wax-work, and 
the giant, and inſtruct them how to wonder, and ſhut 
their mouths at the ſame time: for I really meet with to 
many gapers every day in the ſtreets, that I am conti- 
nually yawning all the way I walk. 

I ſhall only detain you to make one reflect ion upon 
theſe journics to London. It appears very odd to me, 
that people ſhould chuſe to leave their home tor two or 
three months, to make themſelves unhappy in it the reſt 
of their lives. My good couſin, the mother, thinks the 
has ated right in ſhewing her children the world: and 
fully convinced that they have a thorough knowledge of 
it, carries them back into the country, where they deipite 
thoſe with whom they formerly lived in intimacy and 
friendſhip, becauſe they have not ſcen London. Mits 
walks with leſs pleaſure about the fickls ſince her fall in 
the play-houſe, and her fiſters are pouting all day long, 
becautc the country can atford them no ſuch tights as 
they law in town. 

I am, SIR, 
Your great admirer, 
A. W. 
Six, 


* 
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SIR, 


HAVE the honour to be a member ot a certain club 

in this city, where it is a ſtanding order, ?“ That the 

© paper called the WORLD be conttantly brought upon 
te the table, with clean glaſſes, pipes, and tobacco, every 
& 'Thuriday after dinner. In conſequence of this or- 
der, a letter, or rather a petition, from one of your cor- 
reſpon- dents, was lately read, praying that you would 
eſtabliſh it as a law, that healths ſhould be caten, as well 
as drank. There appeared ſomething ſo new and na- 
tional in cating the proſperity of our king and country, 
that the whole club, with a vivacity un known in that 
place before, roſe up to applaud it: and after many 
wile and learned debates upon the ſubject, agreed to the 
tollowing orders and reſolutions: 
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Ordered, 
That in this club, the word toaſt in drinking be 
changed to mouthful in eating; and that every meniber, 


after naming the mouthtu] he pr po les, d. o fill his mouth 


as full as poſſible, in honour of the perion or cauic 19 
named. 


Ordered, 
That the chairman be always Mouthful maftcr. 
Ordered 5 


That the Mouthful-maſter do demand the NaouthCſu' 
regularly trom the members over the right thumb, and 
= cauſe them to be eaten regularly over his left. 

Relolv ed, 

That all the members of the club be obliged u, 
every club day to eat a large ſlice of roaſt beef, as a b. 
per health to vid England. 

Reloived, 


That the city of London, and the trade thereof, be 


eaten in turtle. 
Relovlved, 
Always to eat proſperity to Ireland in boilcd beef, 
and to North Britain in Scotch collops. 
Relolved, 


To cat the adminiſtration in Britiſh herrings. 


Rclolved, 
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Reſolved, 
To eat ſucceſs to our flect in pork and peaſe. 
Reſolved, 

As the greateſt inſtance that this club can poſſibly 
ſhew of their reipect and devotion, that the healths of 
lady „ and the dutcheſs of „be caten by every 
member in mouthtuls of minced chicken. 

Reſolved, 

That Mr. Fitz- Adam, or any of his friends, be per- 
mitted to eat the members of this club as often as they 
pleaſe, provided that they do not knowingly and wit- 
tingly tuffer any Frenchman whatſoever to eat the ſaid 
members dead or alive. 

Thus, Sir, you tee that you are continually in our 
thoughts; and therefore, as a member of a ſociety fo 
warmly attached to you, you will belieye me, when 1 
allure you that I am 


Your moſt faithful- 
humble ſervant, 
EP. 


— 
No. CLXV. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
6 Ayer gen are few things by which a man diſcovers 


the weakneis of his judgement more, than by re- 
ting ſcraps of common- place ſentiment on the trite 
and thread-bare topic, the degeneracy of the times. 
We are told very ſeriouſly in almoſt every company, that 
the courage we received from our anceſtors is evaporat- 
rl; that our trade is ruined ; that religion is but a badge 
o diltinguith parties; and that the mules, kicked out 
vi doors, have carried off with them truth, honour, jul- 

dice, and all the moral virtues. 
| But to our comtort, this reflection is not confined to 
the prelent age; it extends itſelf equally to all. A touch 
011 the times is a piece of ſatire, that almolt runs paral- 
with the foundation of every ſtate, How many au- 
furs do we hear bewailing the degeneracy of their co- 
temporariess 

I 
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temporaries, and prognoſticating the farther corruption 
of their poſterity! Our very ſtature is diminiſhed. Even 
in Homer's time, men were ſtrangely decreaſed in their 
ſize ſince the Trojan war. Virgil ſays, that Turnus 
threw a ſtone at ZEneas, which a dozen Romans could 
not have lifted ; ſo that had men decreaſed ſince the days 
of Virgil, in the ſame proportion, we ſhould long before 
now have dwindled into a race of atoms. 

Livy, who flouriſhed in the golden age of Auguſtus, 
tells us, that above three hundred years before, a ſpirit 
of equity and moderation anmiated the whole body of 
the people, which was not to be found then in one indi- 
vidual. Cicero is for ever declaiming againſt the dege- 
neracy of his own times; and Juvenal ſays, that in his, 
vice was arrived to ſuch a height, that poſteritv, how- 
ever willing, would not be able to add any thing to it. 
Yet conſult the authors who have written ſince, and 
you will imagine that every former age was an age of 
virtue. 

From all theſe paſſages, and many others, it is evident 
that this complaint is by no means applicable to our 
times only, And really it is a great breach of good- 
manners, that modern fine gentlemen cannot put a little 
rouge on their faces, but the ſaucy quill of ſome imper- 
tinent author immediately rubs it off: but neither is it 
their own invention, nor imported from France; for 
Juvenal informs us, that the Roman beaux did the ſame, 

There is but one reaſon that I know of, why a man 
may declaim with 1mpunity againft the degeneracy of 
the times; it is, becauſe the reflection is only general, 
and that he is as much the object of his own ſatire, as 
any other man, But let a foreigner, in a company of 
Engliſhmen, preſume to ſay, that they have degenerated 
from their forefathers, and not a Briton amongſt them 
but will reſent the indignity; or let the reflection be- 
come more particular ſtill, and one man lay an act of 
degeneracy to the charge ot another, and the conſequence 
is too obvious. 

To lament the loſs of religion, and abuſe its profeſſors ; 
to ccnture the conſtitution of a ſtate, and its conſtituents, 
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are quite different things. And though a man may 
prefer the army, with which Henry the fifth beat the 
French at Agincourt, to our prelent ſoldicry, yet ex- 
amine them one by one, and there is ſcarce a ſergeant in 
the ſervice that does not think himſelf equal to the moſt 
valiant commander, from Alexander the great, king of 
Macedonia, down to brave old Hendrick, Sachem of 
the Mohawk Indians. So that if conhdered ſeparately, 
we are more wile, more valiant, and more religious than 
our anceſtors; if collectively, we are a ſet of tools, cow- 
ards and infidels. 

An ingenious correſpondent of mine has carried his 
compliments on the prelent times farther than I have 
done. I ſhall conclude this paper with his letter and 
Ves. 


SIR, 

A CONQUEST over the affections and paſſions has 

been the higheſt boaſt of the philoſophers of every 
age; and in proportion as they have attained this vic- 
tory, future writers have celebrated their characters as 
the molt exalted patterns of wiſdom and prudence. But 
though a veneration for the ruſt of antiquity, or a fond- 
ne's tor every thing which happened before the memory 
ot our grandiathers, may lead ſome to celebrate former 
ages, yet we may boalt it among the felicities of the 
times in which we hve, that the moſt important concerns 
of lite are entered into only under the directions of reaſon 
and philolophy. To inſtance only in one particular 
marriage is the effect of mere prudence and forecatt, 
without any mixture of that ridiculous paſſion, which 
has now no being but in play-books and romances. 

In former ages, love was ſuppoſed to keep the door of 
Hymen's temple ; but now as the knowledge of the world 
may have been ſomewhat expenſive in acquiring, and as 
dur modern philoſophers have ſpent that fortune on their 
youth, which it had been ridiculous to have reſerved fer 
the debility of old age, juſt before the laſt ſpark of vi- 
gour is extingulſhed, ſome rich heireſs is won, who cou- 
Zuges both to the perpetuating a name, and to the pro- 
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viding a fortune for that polterity, which is to continue 
the family honours. Happy expedient ! by which the 
weight of numerous young children, the almoſt conſtant 
burthen of former times, is molt judiciouſly avoided. 

That I may preſent your readers with a ſtriking con- 
traſt between the follics of our anceſtors, and the ſolid 
prudence of the preſent generation, I ſhall here ſubjoin a 
couple of ſhort odes, which are written in the character 
of an old Englichman, and a modern one, on the day 
betore their marriage. 


. THE OLD ENGLISHMAN, 


I, 


L'Il tell you why J love my love; 

Becaule her thouſand graces prove 
Her worth is very high: 

She's very fair, and very good, 

And not unwilling to be woo'd 
By one ſo plain as I. 


II. 


Wherever muſe has fir'd the ſtrain, 
On Britiſh or on Tuſcan plain, 
Delighted as the rov'd; 
Has glow'd with all the gen'rous rage 
That ani mates the ſtory'd page, 
By Britiſh boſoms lov'd, 


III. 


Oft has the ſought, with careful feet, 
The hallow'd hermit's calm retreat, 
And trac'd with thought profound 
Each precept of the wile and good; 
That every wiſh has ſhe lubdu'd 
To wiilom's narrow bound, 


IV. 


Has learn] the flattering paths to ſhun, 
Where folly's fickle vot'ries run, 
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Deceiv'd by fortune's glare: 
Has learn'd that tood, and cloaths, and fire, 
Are only nature's plain debre, 

Nor forms for more her pray”r, 


V. 


Content with theſe, my Geraldine 
Has pr« mis'd to be {cr ever mine, 
For well ſhe knows my heart; 
She knows it honeſt and ſincere, 
And much too open to appear 
Beneath the veil of art. 


VI. 


She knows it pants for her alone, 

That not the {ſplendor of a throne 
From her my ſteps could lure; 

To-morrow gives to theſe fond arms 

My Garaldine in all her charms, 
And makes my blils {ccure, 


THE MODERN ENGLISENIAN, 
I. 


No, no; by all the pow'rs abe ve, 

My bearr S as little touch'd by luve 
As ever in my life, 

Full well, dear Hal, to thee is known 

Whom fortune to my lot has thruwn, 
To be my wedded wife. 


II. 
But why I wed ? ſhould any atk, 


To aniwcr is an caly tifk, 

Want, want! my hone II arry : 
What can a man, hole iortune's peut, 
Who's n.crtgag'd to his utmeſt rent, 

But crown, or ſhoot, or marry ? 
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III. 


Of theſe the beſt is ſure the bride z 

For when once plung'd beneath the tide, 
Adicu to all our figure. 

Full ſudden is the piſtol's fate; 

When once *tis touch'd alas! too late 
We wiſh undrawn the trigger, 


IV. 
Tis thus reſolv'd then, honeſt boy, 


To-morrow thou mayꝰſt wiſh me joy, 
Joy will I buy by wiving: 

Soon to her manſion far from town, 

Six rapid bays ſhall whirl us down, 
As if the devil were driving: 


V. 
There ſhall the briſk capacious howi 
Drown ev ry care that haunts the ſoul, 
And rouie me to new life: 
And, Hal, for all that ſhe can ſay, 


Some blooming viilage queen of May, 
Shall—wait upon my wife. 


VI. 
When all the tedious farce 1s o'er, 
And ſpouſe has crown'd me with her dow'r, 
Should tudden ruin meet her, 
'yn though her coachman broke her neck, 
Unmoy'd I'd ſtand amidſt the wreck, 
Nor {wear at hecdleis Peter. 


THURSDAY, 
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2. 


o. CLXVI. THURSDAY, MARCH 4. 


Falſus honor juvat, & mendax infan ia terret, 
Cem, niſi mendacem, & mendoſum ? 


To Mr, Fitz-Adam. 

Six, 

MON all the preſtitutions of language, fo juſtly 
A nerved by many celebrated writers, I know of 
nene more to be lamented, thin thoſe which roh Virtue 
of her true title, and uſurp her name and character. 

It may be obicrved, that in all countries and ſtates, 
the farther they have gone from their original purity and 
ſimplicity, the greater have their advances buen in this 
reſpect. The Romans, whole poverty only Kept them 
within the bounds of virtue, when they had quitted their 
humble ſtation for ſcenes of ambition and glory, not 
only changed their manners, but loft the ſenle of thoſe 
words, which were in high eſtimation with their anceſ- 
tors. The words frugal, temperate, and modeſt, were 
no longer held in any degree of reverence, when riches, 
and a licentious enjoyment of them, were the only things 
IT! vogus. 

We have gone beyond them in this reſpcct, and quite 
reveried the meauing of words, Enave and villain, for- 
merly the denominations of laudable induſtry, are now 
the marks of the greateſt reproach. Our manners have 
adulteratcd our words; and tor fear they ſhould reprouch 
us with our conduct, we dis{ranchiic and cendemn them 
to infamy, that their teſtimony may be invalid, and their 
cvidence of no credit. 

There are many inſtances in modern times, where a 
falſe and blind zeal has heightened the Ggnification of 
words of very little meaning, to an unaccountable de— 
gree of veneration; as on tlie contrary, a looſe and liber- 
tine way of thinking has debaied and ſullied thoſe of the 
higheſt dignity. 

Jam not a little pleaſed with a ſaying of King Theo- 


dorick, who being advilc! by his courticrs to debate the 
coin, 
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coin, declared, © That nothing which bore his image, 
« ſhould ever lie.“ Are we not all acceſſary to the pro- 
pagation of falſehood, when we ſuiter any thing that 
carries the image and repreſentation of our minds, to be 
guilty of an untruth, and when we enter into a combina- 
tion to ſupport words in a ſignification foreign to their 
meaning, and quite different from the ideas tlioſe ſounds 
ought to form in our minds? 

Cuſtom is the tyrant of the language; it can alter, 
adjuſt, and new-model, but it cannot annihilate, It 
can tettle new phkrales, introduce a whole colony of fa- 
ſhionable nonſenſe from foreign parts, and render old 
words obſolete; but it cannot eraſe idea from language. 
It can do more than an abſolute prince; becauſe it can 
crcate new words; a privilege which was not allowed 
to the Roman empcror Tiberius, who having coined a 
word in the ſenate, his flatterers deſired it might be adopt- 
ed into their language, as a compliment to the emperor 3 
but an old ſenator, not quite degenerated from the honeſt 
Incerity of his anceſtors, made this memorable reply, 
6% You may give, Sir, the freedom of the city to men, 
& but not to words. 

There is no word of greater import and dignity than 
honour, It is virtue, adorned with every decoration, 
that can make it amiable and uſeful in ſociety. It is 
the true foundation of mutual faith and credit, and the 
real intercourſe, by which the buſineſs of lite 1s trani- 
acted with ſafety and pleaſure. It is of univerſal ex- 
tent, and can be confined to no particular ſtation of life, 
becauſe it is every man's ſecurity, and every man's 1n- 
tereſt. But to its great misfortune, its own virtues 
have undone it. Its excellent character has of late 
years recommended it ſo much to the patronage of the 
great, that they have appropriated it to their own uſe, 
and communicated to it a part of their own privileges, 
that of being acceſſible only to a few. It now no 
longer retains its former good qualities; its real dig- 
nity is Joſt, and it is become rather the ornament, than 
the foundation of a character: it is a kind of Rs 
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that implies a finiſhed character, and too often conceals 
a very unperiect one. 

Thus has honour got an imaginary title, inſtead of 
a rea] one. It has loſt by its acquiſitions; and by being 
the particular idol of a few, is no longer of uſe to the 
many. Its new-acquired trophies are the ſpoils of its 
former greatneſs; and the remembrance of what it was, 
ſerves only to heighten the melancholy idea of what it 
now is. It formerly conſtantly atten.ied merit, as a 
friend and guardian; it now accompunics greatuels, 
a fl:tterer and paraũte. 

It is a compliment to the taſte of the preſent age, ta 
alledge that honour is its darling attribute. It is in it- 
elf a compoſition of every thing that is valuable and 
worthy of commendation ; and even in its degenerate 
ſtate, it is, in a degree, the picture of Virtue: it is 
fincly drawn, but the lines are not juſt, and the colours 
too glaring. The endeavours of the artifts to ſet it off 
to advantage, have made it more like a piece of gaudy 
pageantry, than a true copy of nature. 

To juſtify the truth of what I aſſert, T appeal to you, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, and beg lcave to aſk you, what are 
your ideas of a man, when you hear him particularly 
recommended as a man of honour? Are your notions 
at all enlarged, in reſpe& to his moral character? Would 
you give him the preference in your vote, as a repre- 
tentative in parliament ? Or ſhould you conceive him to 
have a more than ordinary zeal for the true religion of 
his country? Would you truſt him the ſooner ? Or could 
you with more ſafety admit him into your family, to an 
intimacy with your wife and daughters? You would 
undoubtedly rather game with him, becauſe he will not 
cheat; and you would be ſure to receive your money, if 
you gained any advantage, however his more juſt cre- 
ditors might ſuffer. You would certainly ſhew him 
more re:pect, becauſe you dare not affront him; ho- 
nour, being a thing of lo very delicate a nature, that 
the leaſt indignity endangers its deſtruction: hav.ng loſt 
its true eſſence, it can only be ſupported by tlie n 
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and zeal of thoſe, who will not ſuffer its title to he 
dis put ed. | 

What is become of poor Honeſty ? Is ſhe confined to 
the inhabitants of Mark and Mincing-lane ? Dare ſhe 
not appear in the polite world? I make no doubt ſhe is 
as frequent in her viſits there, as in any other place; 
but for want of a proper dreſs, ſhe is obliged to be incog. 
She is not à little afraid of the pert raillery of honour, 
whom fhe would be ſure to meet in her travels to thoſe 
parts of the town; and as the latter is a burleſque on her 
charactcr, ſhe chuſes always to avoid her. 

Her name ſeems to be quite baniſhed to the unbred 
world, and is ſo much out of vogue at preſent, that an 
honet man as certainly means a tradeſman, as a man, 
of honour does à gentleman. 

The word is fairly worn out: it has been ſo long in 
mercantile hands, that it is no longer fit for gentle- 
men. They have laid it aſide by univerſal conſent, and 
beſtowed it, with their old cloaths, on their ſervants 
and dependants. 

The ladies, who form the moſt conſiderable part of 
the faſhionable world, have a peculiar fort of honour of 
their own. They entrench not upon that, already ap- 
appropriated to the other ſex, but take it where the men 
Icave it. Conſcious of their own f:ailtivs and infirmi— 
ties, they are not aſhamed to invoke its aid and aſſiſtance, 
to guard them in a part, where they are moſt liable to 
ſurprizc. No other branch of their conduct comes with- 
in the juriſdiction of honour ; for honour, at preſent, 
is no more than what the world expeRs from you; they 
are at free liberty in every other article; and, like our 
original parents, hive but one thing prohibited. 

The difterent value and credit of particular virtues, 
at ſeveral periods of tune, would form a very entertain- 
ing and ulſeful hiſtory ; and by looking back into former 
tines, and obſcrving the different faces and changes that 
virtue has appeared in, we might reduce it to a degree 
of calculation, and form a tolerable conjecture when any 
particular ſpecics of it would again come into faſhion. 
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The preſent rage for liberty will not caſily admit of 


many articles of belief; they are a degree of ſervitude 
of the mind, which we diſdain: but as it is very pro- 
per to obſerve ſome appearance of religion, we voiunta- 
rily give up the freedom of the body, to preſerve that ot 
the mind; and admit of ſome regulations and reſtric- 
tians, which cuſtom has eſtabliſhe, as indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary to maintain the connections of ſocial lite. 

But the body is full as rebellious as the mind, and has 
as ſtrong an averſion to reſtraint; for winch reaton it has 
been found expedient to grant ſome degree of indulg- 
ence, to moderate between pleature and ſtrict virtue, 
and to make a compromiſe between the leveral duties, 
and moſt prevailing paſſions. 

To form this alliance, and ſtrengthen it by the firmeſt 


tie, the word honour was introduced; a word very 


much the favourite of virtue, and fo enchanting in its 
ſound, that vice could make no objection. She conſent- 
ed; but on theſe conditions, that ſhe ſhould have a due 
proportion of advantage: and it it was allowed to 
hetghten many virtues, it ſhould hkewiſe be permitted 
to cover almoſt an equal degree of vice, Thus it is 
mace to ſerve both as a cordial and palliative; it exalts 
the character of virtue, and takes oft from the deformity 
of vice. But the mixture is ſo unnatural, that the 
poiſon gets the better of the medicine; and if (ome 
ſtrong antidote is not fpeedily applied, all the humours 
will be vitiated, and the whole maſs corrupted. 

No perſon who is any ways converſant in antiquity 
can be ignorant of the allegorical ſituation of the 
temples ot Virtue and Honour at Rome. They were ſo 
placed, that there was no entrance into the latter, but 
through the former; which has given riſe to a very 
beautiful thought in Cicero's firſt oration againſt Ver res. 
Both theſe temples were built by Marcellus, whoſe ori- 
ginal deſign was to have placed the two goddeſſes in one 
temple : but the prieſts, who are always tor extending 
the plan of ceremonial religion, would not permit it; 
which obliged him to alter his firſt intention. But he 
purſucd the meaning of it, by building two temples 
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contiguous to each other, and in ſuch a fituation, that 
the only avenue to the temple of Honour ſhould be 
through the temple of Virtue; leaving by this emblem 
a very elegant and uſeful leſſon to polterity, that Virtue 
is the only direct road to Honour 
It is impoſſible to have too great a regard and eſteem 

for 4 man of ſtrict honour ; but t then let nim prove his 
right to this title, by the whole tenor of his actions. 

1 him not hold ivine doctrines in high eſtimation, an 
reject others of equal importance: let him neither at- 
tempt to derive his character, or form his conduct from 
faſhion or the opinion of others: let a true moral recti- 
tude be the uniform rule of his actions; and a jult 
praiſe and approbation will be their due reward. 


— 


No. CLXVII. THURSDAY, MARCH 11, 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 


SIR, 

HE want of happineſs has been the perpetual 

C. omplaint of all ranks and conditions of men, 
from the be ginningſof the world to the preſent times: 
au at the rate they {till go on, it is abſolutely impoihbic 
that the complaint ſhould ceaſe. Huppinels | is a fruit 
always within ther reach, but they will not give them— 
ſelves the trouble to gather it. It is hourly at their 
doors as a friend, but they will not let it in. It ſoli- 
Cits them in Very ſhape, yet they reject its offers. I g- 
norance and indolence are its conitant enemies. 

Nloſt people have parts and application Hufficient to 
learn the eaſy rules of whiſt, cribbage and chefs ; and 
as joon as they are informed (what they little luipect, 
and will be delighted to hear) that hap pineſs 1 is a game, 
and a much greater and deeper one than even pharo or 
hazard, I make no doubt that men, women, and chil- 
dren all immediately ſet themiclves to learn the rules 
and fineſſes of this important play. 
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When they are ſatisfied it is a game that will he uni- 
verfally uſed in all companies in town and country, 
what mortal will be fo ſtupid as not to learn it in tome 
degree of perfection? For who, without the greatclt 
gr: atitude, can reflect upon the benevolence of nature, 
that has introduced felicity into the world, in the wel- 
come and ever-faſhionable guiſe ot deep play, and high 
gaming ? 

This divine attainment could not have been annexcd 
i hooks and learning; head-achs, PEI reaſonings, 
and fierce diſputations, would have embarraſſed every 
ſtep : neither ceuld it have been coupled to riches, 
which are ever attended with care and anxiety. It po- 
verty and contentment had been the vehicles appropriat= 
ed to convey it, a ſickly calm would have ſtagnated all 

activity. Had it been given to A . {| purtuits, how 
could it have been reconciled to the detultory lentimenits 
of majorities and minorities? Therefore bountitul na- 
ture has annexed it to cards, and leaiuned it to the pa- 
lates of mankind, by the tpirit of gaming, which ſhe 
has almoſt equally intuſed into all her rational children. 

Now as I have always profetied myiclt a great friend 
and admirer of play, I I ſhall endeavour to lay down a 
tew of the moſt certain rules, by which all per ſons m- y 
be inſtructed in the art of plaving at this royal game of 
happineſs, And I am the more willing to promote the 
knowluge of this game, as it depends rather upon 1kill 
and addre! Sz than cha mce and fortune. It is not played 
with ever-dangereus dice, like back-gammon, or trick- 
track: nor like bragg, by audacity of countenance, 
and polite cozenage; and though like picquet, there is 
nuch putting out and taking in, yet every card is 
playablc. 

am elated with pleaſure, when I confider that IT am 
going to teach miterable mortais this great game x 
which, without vanity I may lay, is making them 2 
vretent of more than © fixth jen! „ and enabling them to 
excrcile their five primary ones in the meſt delighttul 
miner. I need not here ex pat late open the letra 
vi play, the Hit paltiize of wiancy, aud the ultimate 

auuſement 
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amuſement of decrepid age; the faculty which moſt 
diſtinguiſhes the rational trom the brute creation; that 
levels the lacquey with the prince, and the humble cin- 
der-wench with the ſtately ducheſs ; the cement ot all 
true ſociety, which, by diſcarding volumes of words, 
confines all wit, ſenſe, and language within the limits 
of half a ſcore ſhort aud ſignificant ſentences. How 
admirable is the ſagacity of the adepts ! or, in other 
words, the people of faſhion! who are perpetually 
taking into their hands, and dealing about molt liber— 
ally, all that is deſirable in tbe world! For though the 
uncducated claſs of mortals may think a club is but 
club, and a ſpade a ſpade, theſe exalted and illumincd 
characters thoroughly comprehend, that clubs denote 
power, diamonds riches, ſpades induſtry, and hearts 
popularity and affections of every fort, From this con- 
lideratien, I never enter a great apartment without 
being ſtruck with folemnity and awe. I look upcn the 
ditferent contenders at each table, as ſo many mighty 
giants, toſing about with ſtupendous ſtrength thele 
glorious i{yinbols of every thing valuable in the crete 
tien. 

What giggling mils ſhall hereafter preſume to diſturꝭ 
theic rites with more than female levity? What pur 
ſenator ſhall dare here to recollect the politics of cither 
toule, the partial intereſt of inſignificant iſlands and 
nations, whole comparative greatneſs is loft in ſuch a 
{cene ; where every motion decides the fates of kings 
and queens, and every ordinary trick includes 2s much 
iſdom and addreis, as would ſet up a moderate politi- 
cian, ſtateſman, or miniſter? I conſider theſe afſemblics 
az the great academics of education, and obterve with 
plenſure, that all parents, guardians, and huſbands, as 
bringing their families to town, tor at Jeaft fix mont! 
in the year, to take the advantage of thele noble chor! 
and well-inſtituted ſeminarics. 

What ideas muſt we form of the hoſpitable inhabit- 
ants of 2 great capital, where the houtes and heads vt 
the molt reipectable families are night aiter night de- 


voted to public benefit and iiittuction! How much lu 
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erior are theſe to the porticos, gardens, and philoſo- 
phic ſchocls, that rendered the names of Athens and 
Rome ſo greatly celebrated! Here our daughters are 
capacitated to marry the firſt prince that may nappen to 

aſk them, inſtead ot falling the unhappy victims of the 
rarrow domeſtic views of ſome nei; ghbouring country 
gentleman. And here the married ladie s are tau ght to 
pals the winter evenings without a y aun, even in the 

: blence of their huſbands. Hcre the Y collect that trea- 
jure of maſculine knowledge, thoſe elegant ideas and 
reflect ions, that wondertully allevinte the folitude cf the 
old family manſon, where, amidſt the crawing of rocks, 
the murmuring of ſtreams, and fragrant Walks of flow 
ering ſhrubs, they wait the return of winter with a Phi- 
lolophic compoſure. 

But I am wandering from * purpoſe, and expatiat 
ing upon general play, when I intended only to te: ah 
my new and great game of happineſs, which will 
render the whole univerſe like ene grand aſſembly ur 
rout. . 

Know then, ye hence happy mortals ! that the game 

called happineſs, is played with packs of cards, cach 
pack confiſting of three hundred and ſixt y- hive different 
cards; the backs of which, inſtead of being white, are 
of a duſky ſooty colour. Every ſeventh card is equ liva- 
lent to a court card, of which there are fifty-two in cach 
pick; and upon playing properly theſe court cards, 
the fortunate event of the game 15 thought greatly to 
depend. 

It is played from one to any number of players. The 
game of one is the lcaſt entertaining: the gune of two 
is much applauded by lookers on; but as à greater 

wmber mult naturally give more variety to the game, a 
party of ten or a dozen is the molt defireable let, though 
the players may be tubject to many revokes. Great 
lovers of the game are indeed fond of fitting down to a 
crowded table; ; but it is gen- rally obſerved, that an in- 
attentive and flovenly manner of playing is too often the 
con{equence. One pack ot cards will laſt a conti:icrable 
time, as may be conjectured from tlicir ſooty backs: m- 
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almuch as the greateſt players are ſeldom known to pay 
for more than three- core and ten packs during the whole 
courie of their lives. 

They that have the moſt tricks win the largeſt divi- 
ſion of the ſtake 3 but every player gets ſomething, be- 
ſides the great pleature of playing, which is thought to 
be ſuperlative. 

This great game partakes of the excellencies of al! 
other games. You are often piqued and repiqued, as at 
picquet, You are ſometimes beaſted, as at quadrille; 
often checked, as at cheis; put back, as at the game 
of goole 3 and ſubject to nicks, after the manner of ha- 
zard. It differs in one particular from all other games, 
Viz. that the ſharper is always ture to be over-matchcy 
by the fair player, 

It would fill a large volume, Mr. Fitz- Adam, to re- 
count all the varieties of this truly royal game ; and al- 
ready I am afraid of having tranigrefied the bounds of 
your paper: I ſhall therefore deter the rules 1 promiled 
at the beginning of this letter to another opportunity, 
at which time 1 ſhall take care to make the meaneſt ot 
your readers an adept at happinels. 

Tam, 
SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant. 
. 
— — 
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To Nr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sin, 

VERY diſquiſition that tends to remove the preju 
E. dice and enlighten the underſtandings of mankind, 
taçugh it may chance to come from an obſcure hand, 
will not be without its admirers and advocates in this 
learned and truly philoſophical age. It is needlets then 
to make any apology for defiring you to print this. 

] tet out in hte with a good thare ot medical 1k1l!, 
buta'ly, chemistry, anatomy, and natural philoſopir ; 
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in the laſt of which eſpecially I excelled ; ſeldom failing 
to inveſtigate the efficient cauſe of any phenomenun :; 
and being tenftible of my own ſuperior abilities, [ 
was ſo mean-ſpirited as to give up a diſputed point. 
But from two or three failures in practice, when the 
medicines had not the effect I intended, and inde<cdonc. 

when they had, in relieving a nymph at fix months end 
from a diſorder which would have laſted nine, my butt- 
els and my tees began to tall ſhort. 

I muſt confeſs mytelf ſhocked to find merit to diſre— 
garded, and determined to learch out what faculty there 
might be in the mind of man, that couid-induce him to 

reat with contempt and ingratitude any prion who 
profeſſed a deſign of ſerving him. This led me into 
moral enquirics, in which I ſoon made ſufficient pro- 
greſs: and being perſuaded that it was incumbent upon 
every rational member of ſociety to communicate hap pi- 
nels, as far as his influence may extend, I kept not the 
reſult of my enquiries ſecret, but formed a club of the 
thinking! vart of my acquaintance, to whom with * 
greateſt freedom I imparted my ſpeculations ;z and, | 
ſpite of prejudice, inculcated many important truths. 
Theſe I once thought of making more public from the 
preſs; but there is no neceſſity for it, ſceing the noble 
and better fort of philolophers are confeſſedly of my Opi— 
nion, and diſcard with one voice all that metap lytic: al j; Te 
gon, which would perſuade us to believe the immatertality 
of the foul and a future ſtate. Our ſentiments are cali ys 
lated univertally to promote Jnunan telicity, as they 
free the mind trom any terrors and dilagreca ble app! 
henſions. It certainly then becomes the duty of gery 
one who would be decmed benevolent, to propagate, us 

| 
111 
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never 


far as poſſible, principles of ſuch maniteſt ut; ity But 
we mult expect oppolition to this ſalutary delign, from 
thoſc who make a gain of the prejudices of the World. 
They will never be ſo dilintereited as calily to forego 
the great emoluments ariſing thence. And perhaps tome 
thinking men (ſince moral virtues arc indiſpenfibly ne- 
ceſſary to the well being of the community) may judge 
it not quite 10 Proper a the vulg ar at once from 
2 4 
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all ties, except ſuch as ariſe from the inherent rectitude 
or deprav! ty of actions. 

I have a ſcheme to obviate this, to which no ratio nal 
objection can be made, I 2 acknowledge myſelf indebted 
to an Ingenzous Spaniſh author for the firſt hint; but as 
he di4 not purſue his reaſoning ſo tar, cither for want of 
abilities, or through tear of th c inqu' iſit ion, I may juſt- 
ly aſſume to mylelt the merit of the invention. This 
author tells us, “ Phyſicians ſceing the great power the q 
& temperament of the brain hath in mak ng a man witle 
c and prudent, have invented a certain m wed] eine, com- 
5% poſed in ſuch a manner, and replete with ſuch qu: ali- 
« ties, that being 22 in proper does, it renders a 
«© man capable of ri ealoning better than he could before. 


c They call it the jaw Foyt of wildom.”* No it 


there is a medical compoſition known (20 from this au- 
thority we have ſufficient reaſon to believe) that will 
improve the rational faculties, and illumine the under- 
ſtanding, we may with equal truth aſſert, there are to 
be found medicines which will curb the paſſions, thote 
great obſtacles to moral v irtue, and make men Jive ac- 
cording to the fitneſs of things. 

The think ing part of man being allowed to be a mo- 
dification of m: atter, it muſt be ſu; ppoſed to be a part of 
the body at lcaft it is ſo ſtri ictly onite d and adherent to 
it, that in al! things it ſuffers with, and cannot by any 
arguments of re: ion be proved capable of exiſting with. 
out it. Hence it will indi iſputably follow, that all the 
powers of the mind, even the moral faculties, are inſe- 
parably connected with the temperament and habit of 
that body of which ſhe is part. Iniomuch that pru- 
dence (the foundation of all morality) as well as juſtice, 
fortitude, and temperance (the other cardinal virtues) 
and their OP} 9 entirely depend upon the conſtit u- 
tion. It will therefore becoine the province of the pliy- 
ſician to cxtirpate the vicious habits of mankind, ane g 
introduce the contrary to ſuppreſs lu: cury, an 1d crea 
chaſtity; to make the fooliſh prudent, the proud 3 1 
ble, the avaricious liberal, and the coward mnt, 
And all this is caly to be done, and by the afliftance 
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lterative medicines, and by a properly adapted regimen, 
that ſhall be pertective of each virtue, and repugnant to 
cach vice. 

In confirmation of my ſentiments, I could quote the 
fathers of phyſic, H; pocrates and Galen, as well a 
Plato and Arittotle, the chief of philoſophers. But an 
example will be ot more real authority than a mulcipli- 
cation of qu5tations, Man will be impelled to act by 
thote appetites, good or bad, witch ariſe from the ha- 
bit of his conſti: ution : the pliybci; in then who can alter 
his conftitution, may make the vicious become virtuous. 
And moral philoſophers greatly err, when they do not 
avail themſelves of the ſcic -nce of medicine, which only 
by changing the temperament of the body, will force 
the mind to rchiſh virtue, and diſtiſte vice. It a moral— 
iſt undegtakes to reform a luxurious perſon, Who gives 
himſelf up to high living and laſcivious intulge ces by 
treating him according to the rules oi his art, what 
means would he uſe to inſti] the principles of tempe— 
rance and chaſtity, that they ſhould tate ſuch deep 
root in the mind, as conitant ly and unitornily 10 influ— 
ence his CONC juct? He will fet out by thewing him the 
deform uty of intemperance and deba chere, and tuͤtuime— 
rating all that train of evils which proceed from uch 
couries : and if the patient has not entirely got over the 
prejudices of 4 ſuperſtitious education, Ii. will endea- 
your to aliright him by a terrible detail of thote inex- 
preſſible miteries his ſoul is in danger of tulfering here- 
after, if death ſhouJd ſurpriſe him without giving him 
time to repent and foriake his debaucheries. iter 
this he will adviſe him to faſt and pray, ilkep little, and 

void the company of N and perhaps to wear 
rg cloth, to = Accrate his! N | * rigorous uten! 10 53 
aud keep it under by bloody di {cipline. Tho me- 
th. ls, it hie continues long to practiſe them, Wl rele 
der him pallid and lecble, and 10 far different © om what 
he was, that inſtead of running after wom zen, and pl 
ing his eee |, onam 11 5000 cating an drinking 
he will ſcarce bear to hear a female mentioned, nnd nau 
[cate the very thoughts of a ſumptuous cnieriamment, 
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The moralift ſeeing the man ſo changed, will be apt ts 
impute the whole to his art, and ſuppoſe the habits of 
temperance and chaſtity come from I Know not whence, 
and are the effect of his ratiocination. The phyſician 
knows the ears wich and is fully ſenſible they proceed 
from the lanonid and debilitated ſtate of the body : tor 

if this be rettored to its priſtine vigour, the patient will 
ſoon return to his old practices of excels and riot. Dai- 
17 experience muſe convince us of this. What we have 
proved of luxury annd chaſtity, will in the ſame man- 
ner hold good with regard to all other vices and virtue 

becanle each has its proper temperament of body pecu- 
liarly adapted to it. Bleeding then and bliſtering, uſp 
ping and purging may be ulcfully adminiſtred in mer 

tal as well as cor poral diſorders. A briſk falivation 

may cure the mind and body both of a venercal taint ; 
ron a ſtrong emetic may have a more ſalutiferous eftect 

han barely cle -anſing the ſtomach of an epicure. 

I could add many more inſtances, but have already 
ſaid enough to evince the rationality and practicability 
ot my ſcheme ; and being determined not to loſe the ho- 
nour of my inventions, I do not care to diſcover too 
much, leit ſome p: altry plagiary thoull, with ſome little 
variation, obtrude them upon the world as his own. 
I have with great labour and thought reduced the whole 
to a complete iyſtem, and am compiling a didactic trea- 
tiſe of all the vices incident to human nature, and their 
different degrees, with the ſymptoms prognoſtic and di- 
agnoſtic, the cur atory indications, and a proper dictetic 
regimen to be obſerved in all caſes. The whole will be 
co:mprized in ten volumes folio: and when the work is 
quite ready for the preſs, I may perhaps venture to publiſh 
propotals more at large, with a a ſpecumen annexed. But 
as your paper is generally well received by good compa- 
ny, 1 thought this would be no improper method of 
communicating the firit hint of my deſign, that I m: 
judge from what the inte :ligent lay of this, how hey 
will rclith the larger work or 

Six, Your humble {ervant, 
ACADEMICUS. 
THURSDAY), 
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No. CLXIX. THURSDAY, MARCH 25. 


HE following letters have lain by me ſome time, 
The writers of them will, I hope, excule me tor 
the delay, and for the few alterations winch I judged it 
* * * 1 
neccilary to make in them. 


To Xr. Fitz-Adam. 
Stn, 
]* a late paper you have declared abſolutely againſt 
total nakenels in our ſex, and by others you have 
given us to underſtand that we are very impolitic in our 
late near approaches to it: for that while we are leaving 
little or nothing for imagination to exerciſe itielf upon, 
or for curiviity to deſire, we are certainly loſing our 
hold upon the men. But I cannot fay, that ſince 1 have 
undrefied myſelf to the utmoſt extent of the faſhion, I 
have fewer a:lmirers than when I appeared like a modett 
woman; though, to conicis the truth, I have had but 
one lince, that has not plainly diſcovered a thorough 
averſion to marriage; and him-I imprudently loit, by 
granting to his importunity the full ditplay cf my whole 
perton; indeed the argument he uſed was fo extremely 
reatonable, that J knew not how to object to it; and 
whilſt he pleaded with the utmoſt tendernels, that what 
he requeſted as a tribute to love, was but a very little 
ore than what I daily laviſhed indifcriminately on every 
eyes I had not the confidence to deny hum. 

Now, Mr. Fitz- Adam, as I think it not improbable, 
by the advances the ladies have made this winter towards 
com! plete nakednets, that as the ſummer comes on, they 
will 5 incl ine to throw off ail covering whatloever, I have 
thought proper to fer betore them the untoward effect 
witch 1 have experienced from Icaving nothing to diſ- 
cover. I can aſſure them as an important truth; that if 
they have a deſire to retain even any admirers, they muſt 
top where they are, and uncover no farther; or if they 
aim at getting huſbands, they will do wiſely to conccal, 
aud relerve among the acquiſitions lo be obtained only 


Ly 
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by marriage, a great deal which they now ſhew, to na 
ot her purpoſe than the deicating their own ſchemes. 

ive me leave, Sir, 16 conclude this letter with 
ſhort tramcript from an author, who I believe is no: 
un..nown to you, and who has taken ſome pains to in- 
ſtruct the ladies in this particuhu point. 


The mail, wiio mode {ly conceals 
He beauties, whilit the hides, reveals. 
Cine but © giimple, and Fancy draws 
Whate'er tic Crecjian Venus was. 
From Eve's firſt fg-leaf to brocade, 
All dreſs was- meant for Fancy's aid, 
Which evermore delighted dwells 
On what the baſhtu] nymph conceals, 
When Celia firuts in man's attire, 
She ſhews too much to raite deſire; 
But from the hovp's bewitching round 
Her very ſhoc has pow'r to wound, 
I am, 
SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


8. B. 
Nr. Fitz- Adam, 


I this free and communicative age, in which buſinc!“ 

of almoſt all kinds is tranſacted by advertiſements, 1! 
is not unconnion to ſce wives and milch afles, tte 
horics and ſtrayed heats, promiſcuouſiy advertifed 
one and the {ame paper. It is a curious, and treonen 
ly an entertaining medly: but amidſt all the remarkable 
advertiſements I have lately teen, I think the following hy 
tar the moſt curious; and ior that realon, I daſire it ma; 
be made ſtill more public than it is already, by appcat- 
ing in the WORLD, 
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&« of Mr. Strutt, Cambridge and Yarmouth carzier, 
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« who inns at the Crown, the corner of Jeſus-lane? 
« Cambr idge. 

« N. B. To be ſpoke with from Friday noon to Sa- 
« turday morning nine o' clock. 

I have tranſcribed this from a news-paper, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, verbatim et literatim, and mutt confeſs 1 look 
upon it as a curioſity. It would certainly be entertain- 
ing to hear the converſation between Mr. Strutt, Cam- 
b. idge and Yarmouth carrier, and the curate who otters 
himſelf. Qucſti ionlets Mr. Strutt has his orders to en- 
quire into the young candidate', qualifications, and to 
make his report to the adlvertiüng rector, before he 
agrees upon terms with him. But what principaily 


deſerves our obſervation is, the propriety of referring 
us to a poi rion \ who tr aflics co are to at great mart 


there Ex} pect — to flock t o the perſon is employ ed, 
who (by the way) migat have been fomebody more 
like a gentleman (no diſparagement to Mr. Strutt, I 
know him not) than a Yarmouth carrier. It is plenf- 
ant tog to obſerve the N. B. at the end of the adrer- 
titement; it carries with it an air of ſignificance enough 
to intimidate a young divine, who might pothbly have 
- en ſo hold as to h. * put himſelf on an equ Al 2 
„the this F ace if he had not known that he was 
5 5 to be ſpoke with at ſtated hours. 

There are ſome of us laymen (vou, I dare ſay, Mr, 
Fitz-Adam, among the ret) who are old-fathioned 
enough to have tome retpect tor the clergy; it does not 
t'icretore give us any pleature to ſce them thus advertiſ- 
ed like barbers journeymen. 

But why did not the advertiſer mention expreſsly the 
qualifications he expected in his curat That Soak! 
hve faved much trouble and SS b-tween the 
prolocutor and the young divine, I will have done, 
however, wita this particular adyortifemcnt, and leave 
the whole to your auimadverſion; only Tis [wing that 
you would order under your own h. nd , that from hence- 
torth all advertiſements for curatcs ſhould be worded in 


the following manner. 
„% WANTED. 
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WANTED. 


6A curate at He muſt he one that can play 
& at Back-gammon, and will be willing to receive five- 
& and-twenty pounds a year for doing the whole duty 
« of a pariſh, while his rector receives two hundred tor 
« doing none of it. He mult keep what company, ane 
& preach what doctrine his rector pleaſes, &c. &c. &. 
& Whoever will comply with theſe reaſonable terms. 


A 


4% may apply to „ 1an-keeper at „ for ful! 
&« information? 
1 am, SIR, Yours, 
. 


Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
II is with pleature that I fee you leſs addicted to 

dreaming than moſt of your predeceſſors : to ſay the 
truth, I have ſeldom found you incline to nod; though. 
without any diſparagement to you, your betters anc! 
elders have ſometimes ſlept in a much ſhorter work. 
& Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus,”* was what I to: 
my ſchool matter, when he whipt me for ſleeping over 
my book. 

Lite has been often called a dream; nay, we are told 
of ſome old Grecians, who uſed to be always in doubt 
whether they were afleep or awake. Indeed the number 
of waking dreamers that are daily exhibiting themlelves 
in this metropolis is inconceivable; even the pulpit is 
not free from them. The firſt time I cver heard the 
character of a dreamer given to a preacher, was on the 
following occation. A. reader to a country cure took : 

rinted ſermon of an eminent divine into the pulpit wit!“ 
3 to preach; unfortunately it happened to be a tarewc! 
ſermen. The young gentleman began with acquainting 
the people that he was then going to leave them. A 
they lad never received the leaſt hint of this before, tlie, 
were a good deal ſupriſed ; but when he concluded wit! 
telling them that he had been exhorting them with) all 
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the church, ſome of the congregation ſaid he was mad, 


moſt of them that he was dreaming. 

I could wiſh indecd that thele dreamers in the pulpit 
would contrive to dream their own dreams, or that 
they would take care not to convert the ſerious thoughts 
of others into ſomething more abſurd than dreams, for 
want of reading beforchand what they would be {uppoſed 
to deliver as their own compoſitions. It is by way of 
hint to ſuch dreamers that I have told this ſtory, which 
being the principal purpole of my letter, I ſhall add no 
more, than that 

I am, SIR, 
Your moſt humble 1ſervant, 


A. Ss 


— — 


No. CLXX. THURSDAY, APRIL 1. 


Poſt mortem nobilitari volunt, Cic zo. 
AK ING my walk of oblervation the other day, as 
is often my cuſtom, I was led by the courſe of my 

tour into one of our famous hoſpitals. The magnifi- 

cence of the building, the order and regularity of the 
houſchold, the multitude that were recieved, and their 
l-vcral accommodations, threw me naturally into a very 
pleating contemplation on the extenſive charity of my 
wood countrymen. From one of thele endowed habita- 
tions I was carried on to another, till I bulicve I made 
myſelf acquainted with all the public edifices of this 
nature that this large and opulent city abounds with, 
Some of them I found of royal and very ample founda- 
tion, others railed and maintained by a fingle and mu- 
nificent family, others by a joint act of the whole peo- 
pie; all, however, noble in their purpoſes, an admira- 
bly adapted for the particular ules to Wich they were 
dittinctly appropriated. I. admired throughout the 
number of inhabitants thus pertectly provided tor in 
every tage of their conditions, together with the conti- 
nual increale of the fund which muſt {ipport ſuch an 


addition 
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addition of charges, as I obſerved by the augmentation 
of apartments, and decorations of more coſt, perhaps, 
than utility. Charity, tkought I, works in ſecret; and 
theſe matters are of courſe hidden from me. But hap= 
pening to turn mytelt on one txle of the chamber, I dit- 
covered two or three long tablets, with ſev:ral names 
inſcribed in large golden characters, which in my fim- 
plicity I took for the votive hiffories of the poor, who 
ha jelt the efficacy of reliet under theſe mereiiul man- 
fions : but upon a nearer inipection I found them to b 
no other than an enumeration of the Very worthy and 
ous perſons of both ſexcs, who annually or vecaſionally 
afforded what it pleaſed them in their liberality to be- 
ttow. 
I was reſolved, fince chance had thrown ſo much in- 
formation in my way, to purive, againſt my cuſtom the 
accounts of other families; which practice, however, 1 
thought the lets impertinent, as I could perceive no other 
end in their being placed there, Here 1 diſcovered 2 
contribution that did honour indeed to the names that 
were annexed to it, and would have done ſo to the great- 
eft, The immenſe ſums notwithſtanding that were ad- 
Joined to the names of ſeveral private perſons, larger 
than I could have ſuſpected to be within their power, 
raiſed my curioſity enough to make a farther inquiry 
into the hiſtory of ſome of theſe very liberal donors. 
Two of them I accordingly pitched upon to be the ſub- 
Jet of my inveſtigation, as they ſtood upon the liſt; the 
one a maiden lady, who bequeathed at her death five 
thouſand pounds to the poor of this houte: the other, an 
old gentleman, who had ſettled, after his deceaſe, his 
whole eſtate upon them for ever. 

The good lady's ſtory cannot be better known than 
by a letter which I received, in the courſe of my enquiry, 
from her nephew, who with three filters had retired in 
ſorrow at their aunt's death to a country village in the 
northern parts of this kingdom: it is written with ſuc} 
plainnets and ſimplicity, and is o much fuited to the 
circumſtances of the writer, that I own mylelf much 
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captivated with my rural correſpondent, The letter is 
this. 


SIR, 

T is neither our inclination, nor I am ſure our intereſt, 
to conceal any thing from you, who have taken ſo 
much generous pains in our ſervice. Your offers are 
received by us all moſt thankfully; but you are miſin- 
formed as to the hundred pounds : for my late aunt has 
left every ſhilling to the hoſpital, after her funeral ex- 
pences were diſcharged, which amounted to a good deal, 
as ſhe was whimſical in many articles that related to her 
burial. How ſhe paſſed us by in this manner, is ſtill a 
matter of wonder and perplexity tous, as ſhe continued 
to the very day of her death to declare that ſac had no- 
body to Jook upon, this fide of heaven, but her dear 
nephew and nieces. She was accounted always a vain 
woman; but we thought her very religious, eſpecially 
as ſhe began to decline. For ſome months before ſhe 
died, the never miſſed morning or evening ſervice through. 
out the week, beiides her private devotion in her own 
houſe, at which none of the family were ſuffered to be 
preſent. The miniſter and ſhe would ſometimes ſtay 
two or three hours together. She uſed often to diſcourſe 
upon charity; and ſaid ſhe loved the poor, though I do 
not remember to have ſeen her beſtow any alms whilſt I 
lived with her; which ſurpriſed us more that ſhe ſhould 
leave all to them at her death. She has given them her 
picture too, with orders that it ſhould be hung over the 
great door of the chapel. Remember, Sir, it is by your 
own defire J collect theſe trifling particulars, that con- 
cern ourſelves only, and the memory of ſo fantaitical and 
unjuſt a woman; for ſuch I muſt call her, notwithſtand- 
ing I aſſure you I am perfectly and contentedly reſigned 

to my lot. 

I am, &c, 


It was with great difficulty I could learn any thing 
relating to the old gentl:man, who is mentioned to have 
diſpoſed of his whole citate in this manner. Thoſe of 
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his blood and neareſt kindred had betaken themſelves to 
the loweſt ſupports which employment affords to the 
miſerable, and were either diſperſed in the navy, or in 
ſuch ſtation, that all enquiries of this ſort were fruitleſs. 
The very name was obliterated every where, except 
where it pointed out the dilpoſal of a very conſiderable 


fortune, All I could gather of him was, that he had 
increaſed a very good paternal inheritance by every art of 
thriving in trade, that is ſafely practicable: that he was 
always called in the city, a hard money-getting man; 
and that he had left his brothers, ſiſters, and grand- chil- 
dren to make their way without the leaſt proviſion or 
aſſiſtance. There was a ſtatue erecting for him, I found 
by his own orders, in the hoſpital. 

Thus ended my purſuit, which I quitted with as 
much eagerneſs as it was undertaken, I was diſpleaſed 
over and over with myſelf at my ſearch, and wiſhed for 


that tranquillity of mind, which is always the portion of 


a happy ignorance. The fiream, as I viewed it, was 
clear; and it is certain I went out of my way to look 
at the fountain, The generoſity I at firſt contemplated 
with rapture, was now —— ts for the diſguſt 1 felt 
at pride and injuſtice. Were ftrokes indeed of this na- 
ture not ſo ſevere in their effet, there is ſomething ſo 
ridiculous in theſe oſtentatious charities, and ſuch an 
abſurdity in appropriations of this ſort, under the cir- 
cumſtances I have deſcribed, that I confeſs I could in- 
dulge a leſs ſerious reflection at the examination ot 
them. 

The two originals above, have many counterparts in 
this nation ; perſons who are frequently ſo very charita- 
ble as to reduce their whole families to beggary. The 
raiſing a church, or endowing an hoſpital, are the two 
main objects of an elderly ſinner's piety; and no matter 
by what means, ſo that the end be but accompliſhed. 
This is ſuch a compendious way of diſcharging all the 
duties of life at once, and at the expence only of what 
there is no poſſibility of retaining any longer, that ny 
wonder thele ſpunges of charity are in ſo much ule at 
ſome certain periods, and at ſuch alone. 
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I would not dwell upon errors which I thought incor- 
rigible, or endeavour to diſcover cauſes without hopes 
of amending the effects; but I am really of opinion that 
the grievances here ſet forth owe their birth chiefly to a, 
few miſtakes, which my acceptation of the word charity 
inclines me very much to rectify, for the ſervice eſpeci- 
ally of theſe pious and liberal benefactors: for ſuch L 
make no queſtion many of them are, only, as I have ſaid 
before, they are untortunate enough to lie under ſome 
miſtakes. In the firſt place therefore, I ſhall venture ta 
lay it down as a maxim, that there is no ſuch thing as 
poſthumous charity, There may be equity, and there 
may be propriety, in a laſt deſignation of earthly goods, 
but real or intrinſic generoſity or benevolence there can 
be none. 


—Quo more pyris veſci Calaber jubet hoſpes. 


It is a modern ſuppoſition, nouriſhed by hope and 
weakneſs, that leads people to reckon upon an act, that 
does not take place whilit they are alive. I do not re- 
member that any one of the apoſtles, the preachers and ex- 
amples of every ſocial obligation, ever enforced the duty 
of teſtamentary acts of goodneſs : nor did David ſet apart 
a charge upon the revenue his ſon was to enjoy after him, 
towards building a temple, which he tound was not to 
be the glory of his own reign. 

Another error which I hope to ſet right, ariſes from 
the general idea of poverty, which ſeems not to be very 
well ſettled. The poor under your eye, and the poor 
unborn, ſtand in a very different relation of indigeace 
together. Thus a crippled pennylels ſiſter, or an infirm 
couſin, are thought by no means equal objects of bounty 
with the future offspring of a future beggar. All that 
I have to ſay to a perſuaſion of this ſort is, that I will 
aſhrm, a relation or dependent left to ſtarve, is in every 
article as true a beggar as any between St. Paul's and 
St, Peter's. Upon the whole, ſince money has no cur- 
rency on the other fide of the grave, and no real value 
but in its application on this, I could with the laſt diſ- 
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poſition of it were a little better conſidered, It is but 
reaſonable ſurely, to expect that thoſe who do no good 
with it whilſt they live, ſhould do leſs miſchict with it 
when they die. 

® # 


— — — 


No. CLXXI. THURSDAY, APRIL 8, 
HERE is no privilege of which an Engliſhman 18 


lo jealous, nor for which he ſo highly values the 
conitiiut ion ot his country, as the liberty that is allowed 
him, not only of thinking as he pleaſes, but of gene- 
rouſty communicating his thoughts to the public. This 
glorious charter, limited as it is, and ought to be, by 
wholeſome laws, has infinite advantages derived from 
it ; particularly as it tends to cultivate the liberal arts, 
and helps to carry on the great work of ſcience. But 
whether it is always for the improvement of our take, 
any more than our morals, that we ſhould be allowed to 
realize our ſentiments, eſpecially where the object falls 
immediately under the public eye, is a queſtion taat may 
perhaps admit of a debate, 

Thus, for inſtance, if an ingenious gentleman, for 
the greater embelliſhment of his private library, ſhould 
think proper to erect the head, or even the entire figure 
of a ſhaking Mandarine, between the buſts of Tully and 
Demoſthenes, or to exalt the divinities of Pekin to the 
ſame degree of honour in his gallery that he has already 
paid to the Grecian Venus and Apollo, it would be an 
infringement upon Britiſh liberty to check his devotion, 
But if the ſame innovating taſte ſhould intrude upon the 
mules ſhrine in our public feats of learning, 1 ſhould 
wiſh for tome authority to ſtop fo facriiegious wn at- 
tempt. 

The ſame care ſhould extend even to our amuſements: 
I do nut mean to debar any of them from their right ct 
appearing as often as their patrons pleaſe to cal! : 
I would only aſſign them the proper limits of time and 
place, and prevent their bringing auy Ccontulon upon 
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themſelves and others. It is certainly very juſt, that 
Harlequin ſhould flouriſh with his dagger of lath, and 
invert the order of nature, whenever he finds it neceſ- 
ſary; but though I am delighted with the ingenuity of 
my party-coloured friend, it would grieve me to fee him 
ſo far miſtake his talents, as to introduce himſelf very 
familiarly into the company of Shakeſpear and Jonſon. 

To carry this obſervation a little higher, I think any 
one of our public entertainments, that more 8 
belongs to the refined part of the world, ſhould be pre- 
ſerved from any alloying mixture that may ſink and de- 
baſe its value, or make us look upon its ſtandard below 
the original worth that it pretends to claim. It 1s upon 
this account, that I cannot enough lament the preſent 
ſtate of our Italian opera, which ſeems to be 2 
declining, without any friendly haud to interpoſe, hic 
might reſtore it to its native purity, or preferve it from 
total decay. But before this kind reformer can be met 
with, or if any ſuch ſhould appear, before his endea- 
vours could hope for any ſucceſs, it will be proper to 
examine cur own taſte, to find whether it will ſtand the 
trial, and whether we ſhould not think his care very 
impertinent and ill applicd, 

At preſent our attention ſeems to be ſo entirely fixed 
upon air, that we think nothing enhances the value of 
an opera ſo much, as allowing the pertormers to intro- 
duce their own favourite ſongs at pleaſure; and this ele- 
gant aſſortment, ſele&ted from dramas of oppoſite ſub- 
jets, written by poets of irreconcileable geniuſes, and 
ſet to muſic by compoſers of contrary fecliugs, is ſerved 
up, to our inexpreſſible fatisfation, and eagerly devour- 
ed under the modiſh title of Paſticcio. 

If I may he permitted to enter into a ſerious diſquiſi- 


tion of this entertaininent, after what I have ſaid of it 


in a former paper, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that the 
Italian opera carries much more meaning in it than one 
part of its audience is poſſibly aware of and many of 
the other part are willing to allow ; but it is therefore 


_ neceſſary to chuſe Metaſtaſio for the poet, upon whole 


ſingle merit this ſpecies of drama mult ſtand or fall. 
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And here, notwithſtanding the laudable partiality 
which directs us to give the palm to our own coun 
trymen, it muſt he confeſſed that this foreigner has at 
leaſt as good a title to it as any Engliſh tragedian of 
this centmy ; and if (like them too) he has not the ad- 
vantage of ſtriking out much that is new, he has the 
happineſs of throwing an air of novelty upon the ſenti— 
ments which he adopts, by the agreeable dreſs he gives 
them, and the advantageous point of view in wiuch they 
are placed. 

It would be exceeding the bounds of this paper to 
dwell upon every peculiar excellency ; but it is no more 
than juſtice to enter into a fair examination, and, with- 
out any invidious compariſon, to enquire whether his 
thoughts are not as pure and as claſſical, his language 
as expreſſive and poeticai, his characters as diſtinctly 
marked, as ſtrongly ſupported, and as judiciouſly 
finiſhed, his conduct of the drama as well carried on, 
and leading as clearly to the grand cataſtrophe, as thote 
among the muſt admired of our modern writers. In 
the laſt circumitance he has a difficulty in his way, 
which the ableſt hand would ſometimes be at a loſs to 
remove: as the nature of this work requires every ching 
to be brought to a happy concluſion, it cannot but be 
obſcrved with how maiterly a ſtep he deviates from the 
true to the feigned event, without confuſion, or {werving 
from the intention of his original plan. 

But it is not ſufficient to examine Metaſtaſio's pre- 
tenſions by the common rules of criticiſm; there is 
much more required of him than of the ordinary tragic 
poet ; not only as he is confined to the meaſure of three 
acts, but even thoſe mult be conciſely managed, to avoid 
the drowſinels of a weary recitative. His dialogue 
therefore, and even his narration, is ſhort as it is clear ; 
a ſignificant expreſſion, ſometimes a fingle word, con- 
veys a whole ſentiment, and that without Jeaving room 
tor doubt, or throwing the Jeaſt obſcurity, IIIs folilo- 
quies, where the compoſer has an opportunity of intro- 
ducing the accompanied recitative, perhaps the matt 
noble part of an opera, are not only diſtinguiſhed & 
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the fineft touches of poetry, but abound in all that va- 
ricty and tranſition of paſſions, which naturally work 
in the human mind, when it is wrought up to the height 


of its diſtreſs. His ſongs and choruſſes, where all the 
power of muſic ought to combine, are made up of fen- 
timent ; theſe indeed are fo finely imagined, and ſiniſh-— 
ed with ſo happy an elegance, that perhaps they would 
not ſuffer even by appearing among the ancient lyric 
writers. 

Tf this be true of our poet (and ſurely it is but 
Juſtice to allow him this) let us bring him upon the 
ſtage, attended as he ought. And here it is not enough, 
that the compoſer be thoroughly ſkilled in all the art of 
muſic, and feel the whole force of it, but he mutt par- 
take of the poet's ſpirit, catch the flame through every 
ſcene, and being ſo far wrapped in the genius or his au- 
thor, as to preſerve the ſame caſt of ſentiment through the 
whole work, This indeed is ſo neceſſary an attention to 
his character, that a ſingle compoſer, though but of the 
ſecond claſs, who ſhall follow lim with affe ion, and 
enter into a ſocial feeling with him as far as he is ca- 
pable, will do him more juſtice than a fuite of the ableſt 
maſters at his heels, who perform their alternate ſer— 
vices, and conſider his ideas teparately, without having 
regard to the union and harmony of the whole. 

But let the poct and his attendant harmoniſt be ever 
ſo happily united, there is ſtill a reaſoning, but per- 
haps not the more feeling part of mankind, who witl by 
no means allow the opera any dramatic merit, and con- 
ſequently deprive it at once of its diſtinguiſhing worth, 
Their judgement it ſeems, is irreparably hurt, in fimd- 
ing heroes conquering, rivals contending, lovers de— 
ſpairing, to the ſound of mutic ; and they cannot recon— 
cile it to their ſenſes, that people who feem d:icourſing 
upon very intereſting ſubjects, thuuld be obliged to do 
it by time and meaſure. The learned among theie will 
probably meet wich an apology, from something fimilar 
upon the Grecian ſtage, and the others will do well to 
conſider whether they are not literal critics in muſic, as 
granmarians arc in Icarning; perhaps they Caunct ſcpa- 
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rate from harmony the idea of the fiddle- ſtrings and 
pipes, any more than theſe can from language the inva- 
riable chime of adverb, conjunction, and prepoſition z 
whereas the muſic we are ſpeaking of is the voice of na- 
ture, in her various accents of joy, grief, rage, lamen- 
tation, pity, or deſpair. The notes indeed are diveſted 
of their wildneſs, have their temperaments, cadences, 
and limits ; but they ſeem to he no other than the laws 
which nature has ſet them, and their bounds are too 
nicely concealed to have the appearance of borrowing any 
thing from art. 

A dittinguiſhing ear, or rather a feeling heart, that 
yields to the impreſſion which a noble accompaniment 
carries with it, will be fo far from calling off his atten- 
tion from the principal part, or conſidering the addi- 
tional harmony as the effect of mechanic art, that it will 
more intimately ſtrike him as a {ympathetic ſenſe, which 
ariſes in the mind itſelf, unconneCted and independant 
of any aſſiſtance from without. Even thoſe whole ideas 
are leis abſtracted, but who have ſouls prepared for the 
reception of harmony, when they hear from the or- 
cheitra, the animating ftrains, or dying falls, as Shake- 
ſpear expreſſes it, will, without any critical reflections, 
conſider them as having the ſame effect upon the ear, as 
a well-painted ſcene upon the eye, where that man 
would ſurely wrong his imagination much, who initead 
of indulging it in the ſuppoſed reality of rocks, woods, 
and rivers, ſhould check his feeling at once, and con- 
ſider every thing before him merely as canvas and co- 
lours. 

It theſe obſervations are at all founded upon truth, an 
opera, well conducted, muſt be one the nobleſt repre- 
ſentations that lies within the reach of mimic art, and 
conſequently there cannot be too much care and attention 
employcd to produce it with every advantage, How 
this will beſt be effected, may perhaps be worth the en- 
quiry; but it can only be ſo upon a ſuppoſition that the 
thing itſelf has really a great ſhare of that merit which 
it pretends to aſſume. There cannot indeed be a 
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amuſements, if they are in themſelves contemptible and 
void of real taſte; but if they are the object and care of 
the judicious and polite, and really deſerve that diſtinc- 
tion, the conduct of them is certainly of conſequence, as 
that alone will determine the public approbation, and 
by that only their patrons can preſide over them with 


dignity. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

SR, 

A toy impatience of the public to be farther inftruAt. 

ed in the Royal Game of Happineſs, has no doubt 
been very great, ſince your publication of my letter on 
that ſubject, the 11th of laſt month: for where the ſtake 
is fo conſiderable, the deſire of playing the game to the 
beſt advantage muſt needs be exceflive ; and where the 
cards are ſo numerous (though the generality of players 
think them too few) the addreſs required muſt be almolt 
infinite. 

Had it not been for this truly entertaining game 
Adam and Eve, with all their innocence, had pulled 
their hours but dully even in paradiſe. Before the fall 
they played the game in its original purity, and with 
the utmoſt ſkill; afterwards indeed they were guilty of 
many revokes and overſights, as were their unmediate 
deſcendants, though they conſumed an immenſe quantity 
of packs of cards. Mecethuſelah ſpent more time it the 
game than any man; but with what ſucceſs is not abſo- 
hitely certain. Tradition, with tolerable exactnels, 
handed down the rules of play from father to lon, to the 
death of Solomon, who in his younger years was a great 
lover of this game: it afterwards became various and 
uncertain, by the novelties and innovations that were 
every where introduced into it. In France one me- 
thod of play has obtained z in England another; in 


Japan 
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5.9m it is played very different from what it is in 
eru. 

From the corruption of this Royal Game of Happi- 
neſs are derived all our modern games: and ſo fond are 
we of theſe inventions, that the true old game is almoſt 
imperceptibly forgotten. Happy is it therefore tor the 
world and me, that neither the ſplendid honours of the 
bar, the reverend dignities of the church, the profound 
reſearches of phyſic, nor the aerial caſtle of politics, 
have diverted my attention from the more honourable 
and uicful inveſtigation of the long-loſt rules of this 
Royal Game of Happineſs. 

When I conſidered that every ſcience has its myſtery, 
that chemiſtry has its philoſopher's-ſtone, geometry its 
quadrature of the circle, aſtronomy its Jongitude, me- 
chanics its perpetual motion, and natural philoſophy its 
23 it ſoon occurred to me that ſucial lite muſt 
ikewiſe have its occult myſtery, which, like a key- 
ſtone in architecture, ſuſtains and ſupports the whole 
edifice. When I conſidered the various and general 
principles of animated lite, I plainly perceived that play 
was the great pervading power, from the leviathan that 
ſporteth in the waters, to the microſcopic inſect that 
wantons inviſibly in the air. When I conſidered that 
the mighty fabric of the great univerſe might only be a 
great game played at by ſuperior exiſtences, I was led 
to think that it was agrecable to the moſt reverential 
ideas of nature, to ſuppole that life was nothing elſe than 
play. And when I likevid conſidered that the paſſion 
tor gaming was univerfally predominant in mankind, 
that it was the natural remedy for all cares; and the 
only amuſement of the irkſome hours, I readily diſco- 
vered that life was indeed nothing more than a certain 
term allotted to play at the Royal Game of Happineſs. 

As the great ſecret of this game depends principally 
upon the playing well the court cards, as ſoon as I ſhall 
have procured a patent for the ſole and excluſive privi- 
lege of teaching (which I make no doubt of obtaining, 
by the favour of ſome great men, my particular friends, 
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who have more than once pulled off their hats to me; 
and one in particular, who was ſo graciouſly eonde- 
ſcending as to aſk me one day what o'clock it was) I 
ſhall then take care to appoint under-teachers in every 
pariſh, to inſtruct the good people in the country in the 
beſt and propereſt manner of playing the ſeventh cards, 
which when they are thorough matters of, they will 
ſoon become perfect in playing the other cards. 

Having in my former letter touched upon the general 
properties of the game, in compliance with my promite, 
T here ſubjoin the moſt neceſſary rules and directions for 
attaining a thorough knowledge of this Royal Game, 


RULES and DIRECTIONS 
FOR PLAYING AT THE 
SOT AL QGAMNGS a HATFINEKSL 


WHEN you begin a new game, recal to your me- 
mory the manner in which you played the foregoing 
one, that you may avoid a repetition of the ſame mit- 
takes. 

When you have well conſidered the card you are 
about to play, play it with ſteadinels and compolure ; 
and be ſure not to betray any ſuſpicion of your own ig- 
norance. 

When you ſhuffle or cut, do it above- board, to pre- 
vent any ſuſpicion of deceit. 

If you have won a large ſhare of the ſtake, by play- 
ing a particular card well, be cautious of venturing 
it all on any ſingle card in the ſame deal, unleſs you play 
a forced game. 

Whether you play a ſmall or a great game exert your 
beſt ſkill; and take care not to diſcoyer the badneis of 
your hand by pceviſhneſs or fretting. 

Obſerve the play of others, and draw conſequences 
from it for the improvement of your own game. 

If you play at court, remember to hold up your hand, 
and attend to the fineſſes of the place. II you play your 
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cards well there, you may conclude yourſelf a tolerable 
maſter of the game. 

When you are in the country, play frequently with 
vour neighbours and tenants; they generally play better 
than finer folks, and will greatly improve you in the 
plain rules of the game. 

Avoid the general error of this game, of fancying 
that every body plays better at it than yourſelf. 

If you agree with a lady to go halves with her, the 
agreement once made, you are not at liberty afterwards 
to find fault with her game. 

Whocver drops a card, loſes it; and one card loſt, 1s 
of very bad conſequence in the game. 

When a card is once played, it can never be recalled. 

Scldom play from your own ͤ hand; you win molt by 
playing into the hands of other people. | 

Teach your children to play the game early, and be 
ſure to put money in their card-purſes : for if they wait 
for it till your death, it may be too late to learn the 

ame. 

Good -humour is a more neceſſary requiſite at this 
game than good ſenſe; but where both are joined, ſuc- 
ceſs is almoſt certain, 

The greateſt proficients in all other games, are the 
molt ignorant at this: the beſt players are thoſe that 
practile moſt in their own families. 

Kings and princes are generally ſtrangers to the game, 
and their miniſters want time to learn it. 

Great dignitaries in the church, and moſt benefice' 
clergymen, are too indolent to play at it in public; an 
their curates are forced to be lookers-on, for want of 4 
ſuihcient allowance to pay for their cards. 

Poets and authors have ſometimes ſtruck a bold ſtroke 
in the game; but of all men living they are the mot 
liable to miſtakes; and it is generally obſervable that the 
whole table is againſt them. 

Moſt ncw- married couples are ſuceeſsful at firſt ſetting 
out; but before the whole pack is played, they com- 
monly lole all attention to the game. 
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It is remarkable that young people play better than 
old; tor avarice is the bane ot the game. 

I ſhuuld be tempted, Mr. Fitz-Adam, to continue 
theſe my rules and obſervations, if I did not find mvlclf 
running into length; and as it is my intention to pub- 
liſh very ſhortly a volume upon the ſubjcct, I thall 
trouble you no more at this time, than to aſlure you that 

I am, Sir, 
Your molt faithful 
| humble ſervant, 


I. T. 


— 
No. CLXXIII, THURSDAY, APRIL 22. 


T was the advice of an old friend of mine upon his 

death-bed to his fon, who had been guilty of tome 
enormous offences which he wiſhed to keep concealed, 
that he ſhould take care how he offered himſelf as a can- 
didate for a ſeat in parliament ; for that an oppoſition 
would be like doum''s-day to him, when all er ſins 
would be remembered and brought to light. This is 
gencrally the cate at elections; the moſt ſccret actions of 
the candidates themſelves are not only revealed, but the 
aſhes of their anceſtors arc ranſacked in the grave, to 
{ſupply matter for ſcandal and defamation, 

Common as this oblervation may be, it will enable 
us to account for all the malice and uncharitableneſs 
which we meet with in the world. We are all candi- 
dates for wenith, honour, or fame, and cannot bear 
that another ſhould ſucceed in what ourſelves have failed. 
But why the ſpirit of defamation ſhould be fo fre- 
quently exerted againſt the dead, is a matter ſomewhat 
puzzling, Death, by putting an end to rivalſhip, ſhould, 
one would think, put an end to ail the animoſities 
which aroſe from that rivalſhipz and the grave that 
burics the man, ſhould bury alio his tailings. But ac- 
cording tO Shakclpear, 
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The evil that men do, lives after them; 
The good is oft? interred with their bones. 


It is indeed very hard, that death, which pays all other 
debts, ſhould be able to make no compoſition with envy : 
yet ſoit is; and, excepting a late memorable inſtance, 
where the virtues of a great and good man were too 
glaring in his life to be forgotten at his death, I have 
icarcely known it to be otherwiſe. The ladies indeed, 
whom I am always ambitious of honouring, have too 
much gentleneſs and good-humour to detame the dead, 
eſpecially their dead huſbands. - After burying the very 
worſt in the world, it is uſual with them on a ſecond 
marriage with the beſt, to put them daily in mind ot the 
complying diſpoſitions and other virtues of their “ poor 
& dear firſt huſband.”? | 
Happy is it that the works of men of wit, learning, 
and genins, have juſtice done them after their deaths ; 
though I am apt to believe the merit we aſcribe to them 
then has its foundation in ill-nature ; as by admiring 
the productions of the dead, we are cnabled, by the 
compariſon, to condemn thoſe of the living. We read 
the works of the former with a defire to find out beau- 
ties, and of the latter to diſcover faults. Our acquaint- 
ance with an author is another circumſtance agzinit him. 
We are too apt to connect the foibles of his lite with 
what he writes ; and it he has unfortunately wanted ta- 
lents to ſhine in converſation, we are generally blind to 
the wit of his writings. The reaſoning of an atheiſt in 
proof of a firſt cauſe, or of a libertine for morality, is 
ſure to be laughed at by thoſe who know them ; and it 
is only when a man's writings can be ſcparated from his 
life, that they will be read with candour aud impartiali- 
ty. It may be obſerved farther, that in a country lik. 
ours, where party is apt to influence every thing, a mau 
that proteſſes himſelf openly on one ſide of the queſtion, 
will never be allowed the leaſt degree of micrit by thote 
on the other. Ol this the immortal Milton is a witne!s, 
whoſe attachments to Cromwell had thrown ſuch a cloud 
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over his abilities at the reſtorat ion, that the copy of the 
nobleſt poem in the world was not only ſold for a mere 
trifle, but many years clapſed before it was diſcovered 
to be a work worth reading, Even Addiſon, whole 
Spectators and other eſſays are detervedly the admiration 
of all who read them, and by compariſon with which it is a 
kind of faſhion to condemn all other writings of the fame 
kind, gives us to underſtand in his Spectator, number 
542, and elſewhere in that work, that he met with as 
many cavillers as any of his ſucceſſors. 

I have been led by theſe reſlections ſeriouſly to conſider 
what method an author ought to take, to ſecure to 
his writings the approbation of the public while he 1s 
ſtill alive. It was the ſaying of Dr. Radcliff to a 
young phyſician, who aſked him what he ſhould do to 
get practice, „Turn athciſt, and make yourſelf talked 
c oft.“ But though many a young phyician may have 
availed himſelf of this advice, there are other practices 
that may ſucceed better with an author. Perſona] 
flander has always been eftcemecd a very excellent me- 
thod, and ſo indeed has wantonneſs ; but where both 
are happily blended in the ſame work, as one ſometimes 
ſees them in very modern performances, they tekdom fail 
of drawing the attention of the public. I have known 
naſtineſs attended with very happy effects, ina:much 
as it frequently ſupplics the want of wit, and is ſure of 
exciting the laugh in the gentecleit companies. That 
the ladies are not diſpleaſed at it, is caly to be account- 
ed for; naſtineſs is a ſtranger to them, and therefore en- 
titled to their reſpect. 

But if an author unfortunately wants talents for this 
kind of writing, there is nothing leit for him that I 
know of, but to die as faſt as he can, that his works 

ay lurvive him. But the diſadvantage even in this is, 
that common and natural deaths are but very little talked 
of; ſo that a man may give up the ghoſt to no manner 
of purpoſe : it is therefore moſt earneſtly to be recom» 
mended to all authors who are ambitious of ſudden and 
lifting fame, that they ſet about ſome device to get 
themtelves hanged, The ſefſions-paper is more univer- 
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ſally read than any other of the papers, and the death. 
it records are more authentic and intereſting, A good 
dying-ſpeech would be an excellent pretace to an author's 
works, and make every body purchaſers. An adver- 


iſement like the following could never fail of exciting 


curioſity. 

« This day are publiſhed, The Political, Moral, and 
« Entertaining Works of Thomas Crambo, Eſq. now 
&« under ſentence of death in Newgate, tor a rape and 
Fs murder.” 

Under theſe circumſtances, indeed, an author may 
taſte of fame before death, and take his leap from the 
cart, with this comfortable aſſurance, that he has 
embraced the only opportunity in his power of making 
a proviſion for his family. 

It it ſhould be aſked why the having committed a 
rape or a murder ſhould raiſe the curioſity of the public 
to peruſe the author's works? the anſwer is, that peopie 
who do ſpirited things, are ſuppoled to write in a ſpi— 
rited manner, It is for this realon that we are ſo fond 
of the hiſtories of warriors and great men, who, though 
they have happened to eſcape the gallows, have done 
ſomething every day to ſhew that they deſerved it. 

It is indeed as much to be wondered at as lamented, 
that while every author knows how eſſential it is both to 
his fame and the ſupport of his family to get himſelf 
hanged, that we do not fee the words «© executed at 
« Tyburn,”* always ſubjoined to his name in the title- 
page of his works. I hope it is not that authors have 
els regard for their families than other men, that this is 
not uſually the caſe : for as to the love uf life, we can- 
not ſuppole them to be poſſeſſed of it in an equal degree 
with other people; nor can they poſſibly be ignorant that 
the world will have a particular ſatis faction in hearing 
that they have made ſo deſirable an end. 

As for myſelf, I am an old man, and have not ſpirit 
enough to engage in any of thoſe enterprizes that would 
entitle my works to univerſal eſteem. It was expected, 
indeed, that when I declared in my firſt paper againit 
meddling with religion, I would avow myſelf an atheiſt 
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in the ſecond; but this is a diſcovery that I have not 
hitherto thought proper to make: nor have I, by any 
ſtrokes of pcxtonal abuſe, lewdnels, or nattincts, endea- 
voured to introduce my papers into every family, And 
to confeſs the truth, I have at preſent no deſigns of 
committing any capital offence, being, as 1 ſaid before, 
too old to raviſh, and having too tender a diſpoſition to 
commit a murder. I ſhall therefore content mylelf with 
going on in the old way, and leave my writings to ſhift 
tor themſelves, without deputing the Ordinary of New- 
gate to publiſh an account of the birth, parentage, and 
education, the trial, confeſſion, condemnation, and exe- 
cut ion of the author, together with a catalogue of the 
works he has left behind him. 


— — 
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HE following letter has ſo genuine and natural an 

air, that I cannot doubt of its coming from a cor- 
rejpondent, who has experienced every circumſtance he 
has deſcribed :; I ſhall therefore lay it betore my readers 


without the alteration of a fingle word. 


To Nr. Fitz-Adam. 
SIR, 
MONG the variety of ſubjects with which you have 
entertained and inſtructed the public, I do not re- 
member that you have any where touched upon the folly 
and madneſs of ambition; which for the bencfit of thole 
who are diſſatisfied with their preſent ſituations, I beg 
leave to illuſtrate by giving the hiſtory of my own lite. 
I am the ſon of a younger brother of a good family, 
who at his deceaſe left me a little fortune of a hundred 
pounds a year. I was put early to Eton School, where 
I learned Latin and Greek, from whence I went to the 
univerſity, where 1 learnt not totally to forget 
them. I came to my fortune while I was at college; 
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and having no inclination to follow any profeſſion, J re- 
moved myſelt to town, and lived for tome time as moſt 
young gentlemen do, by ſpending four times my in- 
come. Bur it was my happineſs, before it was too late, 
to fall in love, and to marry a very amiable young crea- 
ture, whole fortune was juſt ſufficient to repair the 
breach made in my own. With this agreeable compa- 
nion I retreated to the country, and endeavoured as well 
as I was able to ſquare my wiſhes to my circumſtances, 
In this endeavour, I ſucceeded ſo well, that except a 
few private hankerings after a little more than I pol- 
ſefled, and now-and-then a high when a coach-and-ſix 
happened to drive by me in my walks, I was a very 
happy man. 

I can truly aſſure you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that though 
our family c-conomy was not much to he boaſted of, and 
in conſequence of it, we were frequently driven to great 
ſtreights and difficulties, I experienced more real latit- 
fiction in this humble ſituation, than I have ever done 
ſince in more enviable circumſtances. We were ſome- 
Nes indeed a little in debt, but when money came in, 
the pleature of diſcharging what we owed was more 
than an equivalent for the pain it put us to: and though 
the narrowneſs of our circumſtances ſubjected us to 
many cares and anxieties, it ſerved to kcep the body in 
action as well as the mind: for as our garden was 
ſomewhat large, and required more hands to keep it in 
order than we could afford to hire, we labuured daily in 
it ourſelves, and drew health from our neceſſities. 

I kad a little boy, who was the delight of my heart, 
and who probably might have been ſpoiled by nurſing, 
it the attention of his parents had not been otherwile 
employed, His mother was naturally of a fickly conſti- 
tution, but the affairs of her family, as they engroſſed 
all her thoughts, gave her no time for complaint. The 
ordinary troubles of life, which to thoſe who have no— 
thing elſe to think of are almoſt inſupportable, were lels 
terrible to us than to perſons in eaficr circumſtances: 
for it is a certain truth, however your readers may 
pleale to receive it, that where the mind is divided be- 
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tween many cares, the anxicty is lighter than where 
there is only one to contend with, Or even in the hap- 
pieſt ſituation, in the midſt of eaſe, health, and affiu- 
ence, the mind is generally ingenious at tormenting 
its, loſing the immediate enjoyment of thoſe invalu- 
able bleſlings, by the painful ſuggeſtion that they are 
too great for continuance, 

Theſe are the refictions that T have made fince : 
for J do not attempt to deny that I ſighed frequently tor 
an addition to my fortune. The death of a dittant re- 
lation, which happened five years after our marriage, 
gave me this addition, and made me for a time the hap- 
pieſt man living. My income was now increaſed to {ix 
nundred a ycar; and 1 hoped, with a little c conomy, 
to be able to make a figure with it. But the ill health 
of my wite, which in leſs caly circumſtances had not 
touched me ſo nearly, was now conſtantly in my thoughts, 
and toured all my enjoyments. The conſciouſneſs too of 
having ſuch an eſtate to leave my boy, made me fo 
anxious to preſerve him, that inſtead of ſuffering him to 
run at Plcaſure where he pleaſed, and to grow hardy by 
exercile, I almoſt e him by continement. We 
now did nothing in our garden, becauſe we were in cir— 
cumſtances to have it kept by others: but as air and 
exercile were neceſſary tor our healths, we reſolved to 
abrdge ourſelves in ſome unneceflary articles, and to ſet 
up an cquipage. This in time brought with it a tram 
of ex pences, Which we had neither prudence to foreſee, 
noi courage to prevent. For as it enabled us to extend 
the circuit of our viſits, it greatly increaled our aC- 
quintance, and tulyceted us to the necefſity of making 
coitinual entertainments at home, in return for all 
tloſc which we were invited to abroad. The charges 
tlut attended this new manner of living were much 
to great for the income we po ſieſſed; inſomuch that 
w tound Curſelves in a very ſhort time more neceſ- 
ſibus than ever. Pride would not ſuffer us to lay down 
or equipage ; ; and to live in a manner untuitable to it, 
ws what we could not bear to think of, To pay the 
abts I had contracted, I was ſoon forced to mort gages 
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and at laſt to ſell, the beſt part of my eſtate ; and as it 
was utterly impoſſible to keep up the parade any longer, 
we thought it auviteable to remove of a ſudden, to ſel] 
our coach in town, and to look cut for a new lituation, 
at a great diſtance trom our acquaintance. 

But unfortunatcly for my peace, I carried the habit 
of expence along with me, and was very near being re- 
duced to abſolute want, when by the unexpected death 
of an uncle and his two ſons, who died within a tew 
weeks of each other, I ſuccceded to an eſtate of ſeven 
thouſand pounds a yrar. 

And now, Nr. Fitz-Adam, both you and your 
readers will undoubtedly call me a very happy man: and 
ſo indeed I was. I ſet about the reuglation of my fami- 
ly with the molt pleaſing fatisfation. The ſplendor of 
my equipages, the magnificence of my plate, the crowd 
ot ſervants that attended me, the elegance of my houſe 
and furniture, the grandeur of my park and gardens, 
the luxury of my table, and the court that was every 
where paid me, gave me inexpreſſible delight, ſo long as 
they were novelties: but no ſooner were they become 
habitual to me, than I loſt all manner of reliſh 91 them? 
and I diſcovered in a very little time, that by having 
nothing to wiſh for, I had nothing to enjoy. Ny ap- 
petite grew palled by ſatiety, a perpetual crowd of vit- 
tors robbed me of all domeſtic enjoyment, my fer/ants 
plagued me, and my ſteward cheated me. 

But the curſe of greatneſs did not end here. Dail; 
experience convinced me that I was compelled tc jiyc 
more tor others than myſelt., My uncle had ben a 
great party man, and a zealous oppoſer of all miniferia! 
meaſures ; and as his eſtate was the largeſt of any gen- 
tleman's in the country, he ſupported an intereſt n it 
beyond any of his competitors. My father had dec 
greatly obliged by the court party, which determned 
me in gratitude to declare myſelf on that fide : butth: 
difficulties I had to encounter were too many andtoo 
great for me; inſomuch that I have been baffled and l- 
teated in almoſt every thing I have undertaken. Lo 
deſert the cauſe I have embarked in would diſgrce 
me, and to go greater lengths in it would undo me. ! 
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am engaged in a perpetual ſtate of warfare with the 
principal gentry of the country, and am curied by my 
tenants and dependants for compelling them at every 

jection to vote (as they are pleaſed to tell me) contrary 
<3 their conſcience. 

My wife and I had once pleaſed ourſelves with the 
thought of being uſcſul to the n eighbourh ood, by deal- 
ing out our cha ity to the poor and induſtrious z 3 but the 
perpetual hurry in which we live, renders us incapable 
of looking « at for objects ourſelves ; and the agents we 
entruſt are either pocketing our hou nty, or beſto\ wing it 
on the undeterving. At vicht, when we retire to reſt, ve 
are venting our complaints on the miſcries of the day, and 
praying heartily tor the return of that peace which was 
onlv the cor mpani on of our humbleſt ſituation. 

This, Sir, is my hiſtory 3 and if you give it a place 
in your piper, it may ierve to inculcate this inn WOrtank 

truth, that where pain, heknels, and ahſolute w: int are 
out of the queſtion, no external change of cireumſtances 
can make a man more laſting ly happy than he was be- 
fore. It is fo an ignorance of this truth, that the uni- 
1 
14 


a 
verſal diſſatis faction of mankind is Princi! ally to be 


aſcribed. Care is the lot of lite F* and! | ne tl.ut aipires to 
greatneis in hopes to get rid of it, is like one who Are 
r, into a furnace to avoid the ſhivering of 2 a gue. 


The only ſatistaction I can enjoy in my N A 
tion is, Lt it has not pleated Herren in its wrath to 
make INC a king. 


I am Six, 
Your conſtant reader, 
and moit humble ſervant, 


A. B. 
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No, CLXXV. THURSDAY, MAY 6, 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Six, 
* muſt have frequently obſerved upon the face 
of that uſeful piece of machinery, a clock, the 
minute and hour hands, in their revolution through the 
twelve diviſions of the day, to be not only ſhitting con- 
tinually from ene figure to another, but to ſtand at times 
in a quite oppoſite direction to their former bearings, and 
to each other. Now I conceive this to be pretty much 
the cale with that complicated piece of mechanitm, a 
modern female, or young woman of taſhion : for as ſuch 
I was accuſtomed to conſider that part of the ſpecies, as 
having no power to determine their own motions and 
appearances, but as acted upon by the mode, and ſet to 
any point, which the party who took the lead, or (to 
pcak more properly) its regulator, pleaſed. But it has 
1o happened in the circumrotation of modes and faſhions, 
that the preſent ſet are not only moving on continually 
trom one pretty tancy and conceit to another, but have 
departed quite aſide from their former principles; di- 
viding from each other in a circumſtance wherein they 
where always accuſtomed to unite, and uniting where 
there was ever wont to be a diſtinction or difference. 

I do not know whether I make myſelf ſufficiently un- 
derſtood; but you will eaſily comprehend my drift, when I 
tell you that the prevailing mode in reſpect of dreſs, is 
at preſent to have no mode at all. There is now no ſuch 
thing as an uniform among the ladies, no dutiful con- 
formity to the pattern, or ſtandard, as heretofore ; but 
the mode is laid open, and there appears the ſame ſpirit 
againſt a concluſive fathion, as againſt an excluſive trade. 
The pride now is to get as far away as poſſible, not on- 
ly from the vulgar, but from one another, and that too 
as well in the firſt principles vt dreſs, as in its ſubordi- 
nate decorations : ſo that its fluctuating humour is per- 
petually ihewing itſelf in ſome new and particular fort 
of cap, Yuunce, knot, or tippet; and every woman that 
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yy meet, affects independency, and to ſet up for her- 
felt. 

Now, as I profeſs myſelf to be a ſtickler for liberty, 
and againſt all invidious limitations, as well as a lover 
of variety, and an encourager of invention, I am there- 
fore not diſpleaſed with theſe fair independents for this 
notahle attempt of theirs to vindicate the honour and 
freedom of their own fancies and judgements upon this 
occaſion. But as they have wandered away from each 
other in the ſeveral articles of dreſs, ſo have they united 
altogether as happily in a point which cannot fail of 
recommending iticlt to ſuch as have a critical ear, and 
are apt to be offended with any diſagreement of ſounds, 
namely, in voice and elocution, in which they maintain 
a ſurpriſing uniformity. A friend of mine, whoſe ear 
(as you will perceive trom what 1 am going to relate of 
him) is not turned for our modern oratory, was introduc- 
ing the other day ſome uncourtly obſervations upon this 
head, which I ſhall take the freedom to ſet down at full 
length. | 

« The beauty and power of ſpeech, fays he, © was 
& wont to be the reſult of clearneſs and per{pecuity, of 
&« a diftint and harmonious clocution, of a juſt and 
t proper cadence, together with a natural and eaſy di- 
e verſity of manner and phraſe, growing out of the ſub- 
c ject, and congenial with it. Converſation is never 40 
« pleaſing, as when it is compoſed of a well-ordered va- 
« riety of perſons and characters, tempering and recom- 
« mending each other; where the forward and importu- 
« nate are qualified and reſtrained by the difſident aud 
« the modeſt ; the bold and peremptory by the more 
« ſupple and complaiſant; where the ſpirited with the 
e meek, the lively with the ſedate, make a happy mix- 
« ture, and all together go into the-compoſition of an 
« agreeable ſociety. 4 Whereas the converſation of 
te the female world (continues my friend) is at preſent 
« all out of the fame piece: all diſtinctions are taken 
„ away, and the ſeveral ranks and orders among thera 
„ laid into one. There is one line of ſentiment, air, 
„% manner, tone, and phraſe running through the 
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whole, and no diſcerning for a few ſeconds a young 
woman with ſix or eight h * pounds to her fortune 
from a duchets, eſpeci: ly if ſhe happens to have been 
allowed to ke erp company with her betters. I know te- 
veral of theie humble companions, who with no tefs 
mpropriety than um} potence, are ever training them- 
ſelves and their throats i in company, to get upon a 
level with their quality friends; and: at all other 
times you ſhall tre them affecting to ſpeak (as the 
the Latins well expreſs it) * ore rotundo, * full and 
;onourous, round and peremptory, with a very deci. 
ive emphaſis, az if there could he no appeal from their 
ſentence; taking a larger ſcope 1or utterance, by 
opening their mouths to a diiproportionate width z 
inſomuch that I have looked upon mylelt, while in 
their company, as ſitting in the midit of half a core 
hauthoys, a fort of muſic; that when attempted by un- 
ikilful hands, has ſomething in it mig -htily over- 
bearing, though they tell me, when exerciied by ſuch 
as are qualiſied for it, and mixed with other inſtru- 
ments, it will anſwer very well. Such is the pomp 
of utterance of our preſent women of taſhion ; which, 
though it may tend to ſpoil many a pretty mouth, 
can never recommend an indifferent one. And hence 
it is that there is ſo great a Icarcity of! brian. and 


that the ear is ſuch a daily ſufferer from an idenity oi 


phraſe, whether it be vailly, horridly, abominably, 
immentely, or excclhively, which, with three or four 
more calculated for the Ame Swiſs-like ſervice, make 
up the whole ſcale or gamut ot modern female CONVErs 
lation, 
© There are ma ny cauſcs aſſigned (continues he) 
* ſo many of the males live ſingle, and it has been 
principally aicribed to the cheap aud eaſy opportuni- 
ties 01 gratlfic, ation which fall in their w: ay. Now 
this may in a great meaſure be true; but our fine 
ladies forget, that white they are daily making ſome 
new revela tion of their per ons, and are {o ſtudious 
to furmith out u var iety of enicrtainment to tne eye, 
they have neglected to make a ſuitable provifioa fo 
I e the 
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the ear; and that, ſhould love chance to ſtraggle in 


Dat the former, he may yet find his way out at the 


latter. And I have frequently remarked, that when 
a female of this turn, with her ſails and fireamers out, 
has begun to bear down, in hopes of a prize, the 
object of the chace has frequently ſheered off, and 
lett her to complain of her iil-ſucceſs to thole much 
fitter companions, the winds and waves. 

cc Now the members of this claſs are the moſt conſider- 
able in point of numbers : but when upon my retiring 
from ſome of theſe, and betaking mytelf to a diſtant 
and more peaceable quarter of the room, I have tallen 
in with others, whole converſation has been of a more 
moderate caſt, and more under the wind, yet I have 
ſtill obſerved the fame monotony to prevail, the {fame 
conformity of manner and phraſe, and that their pipes 
were all tuned to the fame quality note. For, as in 
the former inſtance, the generality of thoſe in high 
life are ever railing their voices to a proportionable 


clevation above the ordinary level, and diſtinguiſhing 


themſelves by a round and ſonorous elocution ; fo 
there are others of the ſame claſs, who ſceing nature 
has not furniſhed them with an adequate ſtrength of 
lungs, or with organs iramed for a more bold and vo- 
luble utterance, have therefore a good deal of what 
Tully calls the © conciſum ac nunutum,” a loconic, 
mincing kind of ſpeech, extremely quick an4 pe- 
remptory, equally emphatical and deciſive, and gene- 
rally enforced with a ſhort dictatorial bridle and nod 
of the head, as an inconteſtible ratification of what 
they are pleaſed to alfirm or deny. And theſe, as 
well as the above-mcnticned, have multitudes of in- 
ferior admirers and copyiſts in their train, preſſing 
cloſe behind, and treading upon their heels, 

« Tt is true, I am an enemy, for the mott part, to 
that reigning practice of making the perſon, who aſt 
left the company, a ſubject tor general canvas by 
thoſe that remain: yet whenever any of thete non- 
originals (whom we cannot 1o properly pronuunce to 
be tull of themſelves, as full of cher people) ſhail have 
Vor. IV. „% taken 
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«« taken her leave, and got the door upon her back, the 
©« company, in my opinion, ſhould have free ſcope and 
4 licence to go into an immediate inquiry, who ſhe is, 
cc what fortune ſhe has, what her education has been, 
cc whether handſome, tolerable, or, &c. and ſo on 
« through the uſual courſe of particulars. In ſhort.” — 

My friend was going on in the ſame ſtrain, when [I 
interpoſed, and began to expoſtulate with him 14 ſome 
of the above particulars. Nay nay, ſays he, “do 
« not think me partial neither; I may perhaps give 
te them their revenge upon our ſex at lome future op- 
& portunity : and ſo left me. 

Upon the whole, I very much ſuſpect (as I ſaid be- 
fore) that my friend's ear is none of the beſt ; but at the 
tame time I mutt do him the juſtice to obſerve, that I 
myſelf am at times ſomewhat deaf, and that he is gene- 
rally allowed to be a very ſenſible well-judging man. 

I am, 
Mr. Fitz- Adam, &c. 


My honeſt correſpondent appears to be in ſome pain, 
leſt the fieedom and ſimplicity of his friend's argument 
may not happen to ſquare with that delicacy and com- 
plaiſance which have been hitherto maintained by the 
WW oRLD towards the beautiful part of our ſpecies :; but 
however that be, I muſt conteſs that I have fallen of late 
mytelt into ſomewhat of the ſame train of thinking. 

It is certain, there is a diſtin&tion and ſubordinatiou 
of ſtyle, as well as of rank, and a gradation to be pre- 
lerved in point of phraſeology, as well as of precedency, 
Any encroachment in the one caſe being altogether as 
unſeemly as in the other. An affectation of talking 
above our level, is as bad as dreſſing above it; and that 
which is current within the precinct of St. James's, will 
hardly paſs any where elſe. Here the originals are to 
be found; all the reſt are counterfeits, and are eaſily dil- 
covered. Nay, though people of quality have the un— 
queſtionable privilege of breaking the peace, and vio- 
lating the laws of grace and harmony, there ought ne— 
verthelcſs to be a due proportion obſerved even among 

thelt. 
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theſe, Thus a ducheſs may be twice as loud and over- 
bearing as a countels ; a countels as a ſimple baronels, 
and ſo downward : but ſuch a pompouinets of elocu- 
tion, phrafe, and manner (as my correſpondent's ac- 
quaintance ſeems to point at) ſuch great ſwelling words, 
muſt, one would think, fit as ill upon one of a moderate 
face, rank, or fortune, as a great ſwelling hoop is found 
to do upon another not five toot high. 


— 


No. CLXXVI. THURSDAY, MAY 12. 


OING to viſit an old frienq at his country ſeat 

laſt week, T found him at backgammon with the 
vicar of the pariſh, My friend received me with the 
heartieſt welcome, and introduced the doctor to my ac- 
quaintance. This gentleman, who ſeemed to be about 
fifty, and of a florid and healthy conititution, ſurveyed 
me all over with great attention, and after a flight nod 
of the head, fat himſelf down without opening his 
mouth. TI was a little hurt at the ſupercilions beha- 
viour of this divine, which my friend obſerving, told me 
very plealantly, that I was rather too old to be int itled 
to the doctor's complaiſance; for that he ſeldom be- 
ſtowed it but upon the young and vigorous ; but, ſays 
he, you will know him better ſoon, and may probably 
think it worth your while to book him in the Won Ip; 
for you will find him altogether as odd a character 2s he 
is a worthy one. The doctor wade no reply to this 
raillery, but continued ſome time with his eyes fixed 
upon me, and at laſt, ſhaking his head, and turning to 
my friend, aſked if he would play out the other hit? 
My friend excuſed himſelf from engaging any more that 
evening, and ordered a bottle of wine, with pipes and 
tobacco, to be ſet on the table. The vicar filled his 
pipe, and drank very cordially to my friend, ſtill eycing 
me with a ſeeming diſlike, and neither drinking my 
health, nor ſpeaking a ſingle word to me. As I have 


long accuſtomed myſelf to drink nothing but water, I 
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called for a bottle of it, and drank glaſs for glaſs with 
them; wi ich upon the doctor's obſcrving, he ſhook his 
head at my friend, and in a whilper, loud enough for me 
to hear, ſaid, “ Poor man, it is all over with him, I fee.” 
My friend imiied, and anſwered in the ſame audible 
whiſper, “ No, no, doctor, Mr. Fitz-Adam intends to 
te live as long as either of us.“ He then addreſſed him- 
ſelf to me on the occurrences of the town, and drew me 
into a very cheertul converſation, which laſted till L 
withdrew to ret ; at which time the dottor role from his 
chair, drank a bumper to my health, and giving me a 
hearty ſhake by the hand, told me I was a very jolly old 
pe n:12; man, and that he wiſhed to be bettel acquainted 
vith me during my ſay in the country. 

I roſe early in the morning, and iound the doctor in 
the breakfaſt- room. He ſaluted me with great civility, 
and told me he had left his bed and homie ſooner than 
uwal, to have the pleaſure of taking a walk with me, 
« Your friend,“ fays hc, „ is but lately recovered from 
& an attack of the gout, and will hardly be ſt:rring till 
& we have gone over his impiov. ments.“ I accepted 
of the propolal, and we waiked ihrough a very clegant 
garden into the moſt beautitul fields that can be imagine» 
td; wh. ch as I ſtopped to adm:re, the auctor began thus, 
60 The ic are indeed, Mr. Fitz Adam, very Kerchttel 
“ grounds; and I wiſh with all my heart that the 
& ogvener of them was lets troubled with the gout, that 
cc I might hold him in more reipect.)—— “ Reſpect ' 
c doctor,“ faid I, interrupting hi in, 66 does a painful 
& diſteinper, acquired by no act of intemperance, leſſen 
c your reipecct ?** 6 It does, indeed, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
& and I with, in this inſtance, I could help it; for I am 
ce under many obligations to your friend. I here is 
« another very worthy gentleman in the neighbuurhood, 
& who prele: ated me to this vicarage; but he has the 
&«& misfortune to labour under an inveterate ſcurvy, which 
« by ſubjecting him to continual head-achs, muſt of 
c courle ſhorten his days; and fo I never go near him.“ 

I was going to interrupt the doctor again, when a 
coach-and-ſix drove by us along the road, and in it, a 
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gentleman, who let down the glaſs, and made the doc- 
tor a very reſpectful bow; which inſtead of returning, he 

aſſed by him with a ſtately air, and took no notice of 
Tong This inſtance of his behaviour, together with the 
converfation that had paſſed between us, raiſed my cu- 
rioſity to a very high degree, and ſet me upon aſking 
him who the gentleman was. „ Sir,“ ſays he, © that 
ce unfortunate object is a man of eight thouſand a year 
ce eſtate; and from that conſideration he expects the re- 
te turn of a how from every man he meets. But I who 
„% know him, know alſo that he is dying of an aſthina ; 
c and as (bleſſed b: God for it!) I am in perfect 
c health, I do not chuſe to put myſelf on a level with 
« ſuch a perion. Health, Mr. Fitz- Adam, is the only 
«© valuable thing on earth; and while I am in poſſeſſion 
& of that, I look upon myltlf as a much greater man 
« than he. With all his fortune, he would rejoice to 
ce he the poor Vicar of „with my conſtitution. I 
« pull off my hat to no ſuch perſons. Believe me, Mr. 
« Fitz. Adam, he has not many months to live.” 

I made no reply to this converſation of the vicar, and 
he went on thus. „ You are an old man, Mr. Fitz- 
& Adam, and I believe were a little fatigued with your 
e journey laſt night, which I miſtook for infirm health, 
« and therefore was wanting in the civilities that 1 
« ſhould otherwiſe have ſhewn you; but your conver- 
« ſation atterwards proved you to be a very hearty man, 
&« and I taw you reſolved to continue ſo by your tem- 
« perance; for which I honour you, and, as I told you 
ce then, ſhall be glad of your acquaintance. It is true 
« yuu are an old man, and therefore my inferior ; but 
« you are healthy and temperate, and not beneath the 
& nctice of much younger men.“ 

In this manner we walked on, till we came to a 
helge, where ſome labouring men were repairing the 
tences. My companion accoſted them with the utmoſt 
complaiſance and good nature. Ay, ſays he turning 
to me, „ theſe are men worth mixing with. You ſee 
de their riches in their locks. Have you any of your 
& lords in town, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that have ſuch poſſeſ- 

I 3 6 lions? 
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« fjons ? I know none of theie lords,“ ſays he, © my- 
& ſelf, but I am told they are all fo ſickly and diſeaſed, 
& that a man in health would ſcorn to pull eff his hat to 
© them.“ He then entered into a familiar converſation 
with the men, and after throwing them ſixpence to 
drink, pailed on. 

There now overtook us in the lane à company of 
ſportſmen ſetting out for the chace. Moſt of them ſa- 
But he took no notice 
the hedge, and told him he intended taking a dinner with 
him the next day, That gentleman,” ſays he, „e is 
& worth as much health as any man in England; he 
& hunts only by way of exerciſe, and never takes a leap 
c where there is the leaſt danger. But as for the reſt, 
te they are flying over every hedge and gate in their way, 
« and it they eſcape broken necks in the morning, they 
e are deſtroying themſelves more effectually by intem- 
4 perance in the evening. No, no, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
& theſe are no companions for me; I hope, with the 
& hleſſing of Heaven, to outlive a ſcore ot them. 

We came ſoon after to a little neat houſe upon the 
road, where the doctor told me lived a very agreeablc 
widow lady, to whom he had formerly paid his addrefles, 
« She had at that time, ſays he, “ as large a fortune 
c cf health as any woman in the country; but ſhe has 
© tince mortgaged it to the apothecary for flops, and ! 
« have taken my leave of her. She was determined to 
&« he a widow, and ſo married an officer, who had his 
& head knocked off at Fontenoy. Thoſe axe a ſort of men 
e that I make no acquaintance with; they hold their 
tc lives on too precarivus a tenure,” «© But they are 
c uſctul members of fociety,”” ſaid I, „ and command 
« our eiteem.”” „ That may be, Sir, returned the 
doctor, “and fo are miners in our coal-pits, who are 
& eycry hour in danger of being buried alive. But 
& there is a ſubordination of degree, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
& which ought ſtrictly to be obſerved; and a man in 
« ill-health, or vi a dangerous profeſſion, ſhould not 
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ct think himſelf on a level with people of found conſti- 
« tut ions, and leſs hazardous employments.““ 

I was determined to interrupt the doctor no more; 
and he went on thus : „ Mr, Pitz-Adam, you may polſ- 
« ſibly think me an odd kind of a man; but I am no 
ce enemy to people of bad conſtitutions, nor ever with- 
de hold my bounty from them, when their neceſiities de- 
« mand it; but though I am doing them all the ſervices 
« in my power, I cannot conſent to lower myſelf to far 
« as to make them my companions. It is mere in the 
&« power of the phyſicians to conter rank; for the gifts 
& of fortune are nothing; health is the only riches that 
e a man ought to ſet a value on; and without it, all 
„ men are poor, let their eſtates be what they will. It 
« I differ from the common opinion in this particular, 
« J do allo in another. The tradetman or mechanic, 
& who has acquired an cſtate by his induſtry, is ſeldom 
« reckoned a gentleman ; but it was always my ſenti- 
« ment, that a man who makes his own conſtitution, 
« has more merit in him than he that was born with it: 
« the one is the work of chance, the other vt defign ; 
« and it is for this reaſun that I am feen ſo often wit h 
« your friend: for though the gout is generally an im- 
« poveriſhing diſtemper, yet temperance and regularity 
« may in time ſubdue it: whereas the gentleman who 
« drove by us with fix horſcs, has an incurable aſthma, 

which renders him, with his large eſtate, as poor as 
« the beggar who is dying under the hedge. The 
« more you think of thele things, Mr. Fitz- Adam, the 
© more you will be of my opinion. A poor man in health, 

15 a companion for a king; but a lord without it, is 
a poor man indeed; and why ſhouid he expect the ho- 
mage of cther people, when the very meaneſt of his 
domeſtics would refuſe to change places with him?“ 
My companion was ſtopped ſhort in his harangue by 
our arrival at my triend's houſe, We found him in 
good health and fpiriis, which greatly heightened the 
vicar's complaitance; and as I took care to conceal from 
him the complaints and jnfirmities cf old age, I palled a 
very agreeable week, and was ſo much in his good 
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graces, that at my departure he preſented me with ſome 
Turlington's ballam, and a paper of Dr. James's pow- 
der. „ There, ſays he, © they may rob you of your 
& money, if they pl-aſe ; but for bruites and fevers, you 
& may ſet them at defiance.” 

On iny return home, I made many ſerious reflections 
on this whimſical character; and in the end, could not 
help withing, that, under certain limitations, the ſenti— 
merits of the vicar were a little more in faſhion. Health 
is certainly the riches of life; and if men were to derive 
their rank from that alone, it would in all probability 
make them more careful to preſerve it. Society might 
be benefited by it in another retpect, as it would tend to 
keep complaining ptople at home, who are tlie perpetual 
diſturbers of all companies abroad. 


— — 
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of fan two following letters are ſo whimſically con- 


traſted, and the young people who are the inbjects 
of them ſo particularly adapted to each other, tha! 
though I have never profeſſed myſelf an advocate for the 


trade of matchmaking, I cannot help wiſhing that by 


289 
means of this paper they may grow acquainted with 
each other. It is for this reaſon that I have taken the 
very firſt opportunity of publiſhing the letters of their 
Parents. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
SIR, 


A® you have undertaken the ſocial office of redreſſing 

grievances, I ſhall lay one before you, which I am 
ſure mutt have often occurred to you, though I do not 
remember that you have hitherto animadverted upon it. 
The grievance I am {peaking of has fo fatal a tendency, 
that wit, parts, learning, education, knowledge, read- 
ing, and travel, are rendered utterly uſcleſs by it, and by 
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Khool, nor opened a book beſides the Fairy Tales, pro- 
vided his outſide be properly ornamented, is exactly 
upon a level with the molt accompliſhed gentleman, 
This grievance, Mr. Fitz-Adam, is no other than the 
pernicious cizttom of card-playing, which has of late fo 
univerſally prevailed in all private tamilies, as well as 
public atfemblies, | 

I am not conſidering this cuſtom in its neceſſary con- 
ſequences of deſtroying fortunes and conſtitutions, ruf- 
fling tempers, promoting quarreis, and occationing al- 
moſt infinite diſtreſſes and diſquictudes; tor it taken 
ſingly in this point of view, it is only hurttul to thoſe 
who are the promoters ot it, and is of little or no con- 
ſequence to the reit of mankind, who are not ſharers in 
the evil. 

I muit inform you, Sir, that I am the father f an only 
ſon, to whom (as I have a large eſtate to leave hun) IT have 
given the moſt perfect education that this country can 
afford: and it is the higheſt fatisiact on to me that none 
of my care has been thrown away upon him. Wen he 
had nniſhed his fludics at the univerſity, and per. ected 
himſelf in town in all the n-cellary accompliſhments of a 
young man of taſhion, I ſent him, unde, {ne direction 
of a very excellent tutor, on his travels throug. France, 
Italy, and Germany; from Which, after an abſence of 
tour years, he returned lat winter, improved beyond my 
utmoſt hopes. 

But, alas, Sir! when I expccted to fee him the ad mir- 
ation of all companies, aud to have been every where 
congratulated on the happineſs of having tuch a ſon, I 
found, from his univerſal attention to cards, that his ac- 
quirements were totally unnoticed, and that all the coſt 
and trouble I had been at in his education, aniwered at 
no other purpoſe than to make him company fer him- 
felt, and a few unfaſhionable friends who have no com- 
merce with rhe world. | 

If this inſatiable paſſion continues, it were as well if 
our public ichoois and uniyeriities were aboliſhed, and 
that travel and aj! other meaus of acquiring knowledge 
and rehacmeut were at once prohibited z and in their 
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places, other ſeminaries erected in this metropolis, and 
prop r maſters appointed, to inſtruct our childien in the 
rudiments of brag, cribbage, and lanſquenet, till they 
Were of a proper Age to ſtu; ly whiſt, and the other games 
of ſkill, at the academy of Mr. Hoyle. By ſuch a me- 
thod our children would be trained up to make a figure 
in the world, and their parents ſaved the trouble and ex- 
pence of a uſcleſs education. 

1 with, Mr. Fitz- Adam, you would give us your 
tho ugh ts upon this matter, which will certainly be 
Agree; able to the ſerious part of your readers, and a great 
obligat ion to, 

SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Co . 


P. S. Since my writing the above, I have been look- 
ing over the: it ſt volume of the WORLD, and am ſorry 
to find Myr. Fitz-Adam himſelf ſo very faſhionable a 
man, as to countenance and recommend with his pen the 
grievances I have been complaining of. In number 
* I. ol your papers, you are pleated to expreſs yourſe}f 
in the follc wing 4 words: «© I look upon cards as an in- 
& nocent an wy uleful amuſement, calculated to interrupt 
6 the formal converſations and private cabals of large 
de com! panies, and to give a man lomething to do, wh 0 
“ has nothing to lay.“ If I had been your adviſer, 
Mr. Fit z-Adam, the paſſage ſhould have ſtood thus : 
«& I look upon cards as a ſenſeleſs and pern! cious amuſe- 
“ ment, c: culated to interrupt the improving converſa- 
4c tiors and en Jivening ſallies of all companies, and to 
ce level men of genius and underſtanding with tools and 
& coxcombs.** This is really the truth of the matter : 

and if you conſider it as you ought, you will, I hopty 
reiract your opinion as publicly as you have given it. 

Yout's, &c. 


The other letter is from a mother, complaining of tlie 
untoward diſvolition of an only daughter. 
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Six, 
JAM a widow of five-and-thirty, with a handſome 

jointure, and have refuſed many good offers for the 
ſake of any only child, whom I have endeavoured to 
bring up m the moſt faſhionable manner I was able, 
She will have twelve thouſand pounds to her fortune 
when ſhe comes of age, and I have ſupported her at my 
own expence, that the intereſt of her portion may be 
added to the principal. I afſure you, Sir, that I am not 
like other mothers of my youth and complexion, who in 
order to appear younger than they rally are, confine 
their grown up daughters at home, for fear of being 
rivalled by them in public aſſemblies. I thank Heaven, 
I have no nerd of ſuch arts; for as often as I go abroad 
with mine, I am taken for her ſiſter; and I have the 
pleaſure of obſerving, that I have more civil things ſaid 
to me by the men, than my daughter can ever hope for, 
Not that the girl is ugly or awkward ; ſhe is as tall too 
as her mother, and has been of a marriageable age this 
year or two, being complete fifteen the 12th of lait 
March; but as a colonel in the guards was pleated to 
tell me a few nights ago at Ranelagh, I have a catzin 
air and manner, that my daughter muſt quite deſpair of 
imitating. 

I mention theſe trifles, Sir, to convince you that J 
have not the motive of other mothers for locking up my 
daughter whenever I go abroad; on the contrary, I have 
carried her, at times, to all the polite aſſemblies in town : 
but alas, Sir! I cannot make her company for people of 
taſhion. She will neither play at cards with them, nor 
enter into the ſpirit of their converſation. She even pre- 
tends to bluſh at (what ſhe calls) the liberties I allow 
the men to take with me. She would not toaſt a ſenti- 
ment for the world; and for thoſe delicate double enten. 
dres, that fo enliven all private companics, I cannot for 
the life of me teach her to underſtand them. To be fure 
the girl has not ſo white a ſkin as her mother, nor ca. 
the value herſelf upon that beautiful fall of fhoulders 
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vanity) T was always admired. But then, Mr. Fitz. 
Adam, thoſe parts of her perſon are not abſolutely 
odious; though by pinning her handkerchief conſtantly 
under her chin, ſhe would make every body believe ſo, 
I have taken immente pains in her education to fit her 
for the world ; but it is my misfortune to ſee, that from 
an unaccountabie per verſeneis of mind, ſhe had rath«v 
ſhut herſelf up in her cloſet, poring upon the Spectators 
(which to my knowledge ſhe has read twenty times over) 
than fit down to a card-table with the firſt company in 
England. And yet the girl does not want underftand- 
ing neither; nay, her uncle in the country, who is a 
clergyman and an archdeacon, will have it that ſhe is 
the moſt accompliſhed young lady this day in Enclind, 
But what can a country parion Know of accompliſh- 
ments We who live in the polite circle, are certainly 
the beſt judges of thoſe matters. She plays well upon 
the muſic indeed, and has an immenſe pretty voice; but 
the misfortune is, that when ſhe ſhould be drefling for a 
rout, ſhe is either practiſing a leſſon, or ſinging a ſong : 
ſo that I mult be torced to go without her, or ſtay till 
the card-tables are all full. A fig tor her accompliſh- 
ments! I am ſure they have almeſt broken my heart; 
and I verily believe I ſhall be tempted to marry again, 
that I may have other children of more towardly diſpo- 
fitions. It was but laſt Sunday, after ſpending the even- 
ing at cards, at the politeſt aſſembly in town (where I 
would gladly have taken her) that at my return home, I 
found her in her dreſſing-room, reading a ſermon to her 
maid, I am by no means againſt jermons, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam; they do well enough at church; and when they 
are enlivened by good company, I can endure them as 
well as any body ; but the morning is the time for thoſe 
ſort of things, and they ought never to interfere with 
more agreeable amulements. 8 
The gir! has another whim too. You mult know ſhe 
is naturally of a pale complexion ; and tor all that I can 
ſay or do, I cannot prevail upon her to lay on a little 
ted, even though ſhe ſees every day how becoming it 15 
to me, who do not need it ſo much: ſo that the goes mito 
| company 
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company like a mere ghoſt; but of what ſex, if it were 
not for her petticoats, would be hard to determine; for 
ſhe is abſolutely covered from head to foot. She had 
the ſaucinels to tell me the other day, that I wanted her 
to dreſs and look like a woman of the town. I would 
have you drefs and look like a woman of the world, 
mils, ſays I; but to your ſhame he it ſpoken, there are 
women of the town who are capable of improving you, 
One may look like a woman of the town, though one 
would ſcorn to act like one. 

In this manner, XIr. Fitz-Adam, ſhe talks and be- 
haves. I have threatened her often to expoſe her in the 
WoRLD: but my immenſe tenderneſs for her has pre- 
vailed over my reſentment : and to confeſs the truth, I 
had no other intention when 1 drew up this letter, than 
only to read it to her, and frighten her out of her tollies 3 
but her behaviour upon the occaſion determined me to 
ſend it, and to deſire your publication of it. Lord 
« mamma, faid ſhe, “ Mr. Fitz-Adam will think you 

ridiculing youricli, and complimenting me: tor if I 
& am really this kind of girl, I ſhall be quite in love 
« with myiclt. Pray madam, give me the letter, and 
I'll carry it to Nr. Dodſley's with my own hands.“ 
c No, mils," ſays 1, © a ſervant will bz more punctual, 

believe: and ſince you are ſo tar in love with your 
« own character, it {1211 go this minute.”” 

Favour me io far, Sir, as to give it a place in your 
next Thurſday's paper; and it you will tell her of her 
abſurdity, and how ill ſuited her behaviour is both to 
her education and her fortune, you will immediately 


oblige, 


SIR, 
Your nivſt obed ient humble ſeryant, 
| M. C. 
Vol. IV. K THURSDAY, 
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No. CLXXVIII. THURSDAY, MAY 27. 


OT long ſince, I met at St. James's coffee-houſe 
N an old acquaintance of mine, Sir Harry Prigg : 
who having been long ruſticated, and much altered, J 
ſhould never have recollected, had it not been for the 
information of a fine old coat, in which I remembered 
him to have made a figure about town many ycars ago. 
After the uſual civilitics had paſſed between us, among ft 
many other queſtions, he aſked me when I had ſcen our 
old ichool-tellow, Sir John Jolly* ? I antwered, that I 
had laſt ſummer {ſpent ſome days with him at his coun- 
try ſeat, in a manner which would have been highly 
agreeable to a perion of a more faſhionable turn, but 
was to me rather fatiguing from its exceſs of gaiety and 
hoſpitality, which, according to my unpolite taſte, were 
by no means conſiſtent with the 1oft and ſerious plc. 
iurcs of a rural retirement. He ſaid, he perfectly 
agreed with me in my ſentiments, and paſſed his time 
in the country in conformity to them: his manner of 
life, he was ure, would exactly ſuit me, and obliging- 
ly begged I would make the experiment, adding, that 
he ſhould go down in a few days, and would carry mt 
with him in his chariot. I accepted his invitation, not 
ſo much out of inclination, as curioſity to fee a new 
ſcene of country life, formed on principles ſo oppoſite to 
what I had betore experienced, and promiſed to attend 
him at the time appointed. 

But firſt it will be proper to give ſome account of the 
birth, parentage, and education of my friend. He 
came young to his title and a ſmall eſtate, and was ſoon 
after ſent to the univerſity; where his title ablurdly 
giving him the rank of nobility, and his eſtate, though 
Imall, an allowance ſufficient to ſupport that rank at 
that place, he there contracted an affectation of gran. 
deur, and a pert kind of ſelt-importance, which he has 
ever ſince retained, and which neither poverty nor ſoli- 
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tude has been yet able to conquer. Having in two or 
three years acquired the uſual advantages of that ſort of 
education, ſuch as the arts of ſporting, toaſting, billi- 
ards, and coachmanſhip, he came to London, entered 
into the gay world, and had addreſs and qulificat ions 
ſufficient to introduce himſelf into what he itill cails the 
beſt company; that is, the company ot ſmarts, bucks, 
jockeys, and gameſters. Nor was he deficient in point 
of gallantry ; tor he ſoon commenced an intrigue with 
the ſiſter of one of theſe his friends, Whether his in- 
tentions were at firſt honourable, is not perfectly clear; 
but he was quickly obliged to declare them ſo, being 
acquainted, that a lady ot her rank was not to be trifled 
with, and that he muſt either fight or marry ; the lut- 
ter of which he couragecouſly choſe, as being. the moſt 
daring act ion of the two, This lady had more gentility 
tkan beauty, more beauty than underſtanding, more 
underſtanding than fortune, and a fortune about equa] 
to her reputation. She was tall and well-ſhaped, carri- 
ed her head very high, and being the younger daughter 
of the younger ſon of the firſt couſin of an Iriſh baron, 
looked upon hericlt as a woman of quality. In little 
time Sir Harry heartily hated her for compelling her ta 
marry ; and ſhe no leſs deſpiſed him for being compel- 


ted ; fo that finding little happineſs at home, they were 


obliged to ſeck it abroad at plays and routs, operas and 
gaming-tables, at no ſmall expence. This could not 
continue long; ſo that before one winter was at an end, 
they diſcovered that the town-air would not agree with 
them, and fo retired to their country teat, about forty 
miles from London; whither I ſhall now conduct my 
reader, 

On the morning appointed, I attended early at their 
lodgings in town, where I found the poſt-chariot at the 
door, and my friend ſtanding by it, with a long whip 
in his hand, ready to mount the box; ſaying at the 
tame time, that coachmen were ſuch inſolent and ex- 
penſive raſcals, there was no keeping them, and that 
therefore he always choſe to be his own. In the par- 


Jour lat my lady, and Colonel Macſhean, a gentleman 
| 2 „h 
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who had long been very intimate with Sir Harry, and 
not leis ſo with her ladyſhip; and in the paſſage focd 
her French-woman, in a ſack and long ruffies, with her 
arms full of band-boxes and bundles; which were no ſooner 
diſpoled of in various parts of the chariot, than my lady 
and mylelt, with her woman on a low ſtool at our feet, 
were ſtuffed into the little room that was left. Sir Har- 
ry mounted the box, his valet de chambre rode by, 
and a ſnivelling foothoy climbed up behind. Thus the 
whole tamily, with their baggage, and myſelf into the 
bargain, were conveyed without the expence of either a 
ſtage-ccach or a waggon. 

Nothing paſſed during our journey worth relating. 
Her ladyſhip ipoke little, and that little was only com- 
plaints ot her bad nerves, and ill ftate of health; to 
which, having no expectation of 3 fee, I paid little at- 
tention. They both declared that nobody but a carrier 
could dine at an inn, therefore they never ſtop. 

ed on the road; ſo with the aſſiſtance of a freſh pair ot 
wy" that had come twenty miles that morning with- 
out a bait, about ſun-ſet we arrived at our journey's 
end. The colonel got there before us, having rode 
poſt : for Sir Harry trequcutly declared to us both, that, 
though his friends were welcome, he never entertained 
their horſes ; that it was not the faſhion of that country; 
neither my Lord „ nor the Duke of nor 
himſelf did it. 

It was net long before the dinner made its appear- 
ance; which was fo very genteel, that had it not been 
rendered uneatable by a bad afſectat ion ot French cook. 
ery, it weuld not have been hall {uſlicient, after ſo ma- 
ny miles travelling, and ſo long faſting. At the conc!u- 
ſion we had mead, which pafled for tokay, and elder 
wine, which Sir Harry iwore was the beſt burgundy in 
England, and that he himteli had imported it, in con- 
junction with a noble lord in the neighbourhood. Over 


a glais of this, the cloth being removed, he intor mid 
us, „that when the ſmoke of London, and the bad 
« hours incident to Keeping good company, would 9 
« Jonger agree with his own or his wite's conſtitut:02, 
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& he had determined to ſeek health and quiet in an cle- 
«« gant retirement. He had been offered indeed a feat 
« in parliament, and a conſiderable employment; but 
&« his crazy conſtitution would not permit him to ac- 
te cept of the one, nor his ſound principles of the other, 
«© Retirement was their object ; therefore all they dreads 
«© ed was the horrible irruptions of a country neigh- 
& bourhood ; but this they had happily prevented, 
«© That indeed on their firſt coming, every tamily withe 
© in ten miles. round, tormented them with their im- 
e pertinent viſits ; but they returned none, affronted 
„ them all, and fo got rid of them. Don't you think 
« we did right, my dear!” turning to his wife, „1 
c think, aniwercd ſhe, in a 1 and acjected voice, 
ce that it is better to forget the ule of one's tongurs than 
« to converſe with ſquires wives and parſons daugh- 
« ters. You are right, madam, added the colcnel, 
with an oath and a loud laugh; „ for what can one 
et learn in ſuch damned company ?** © To-morrow,”? 
ſays my friend, addrefling himſelt to me, «© you ſhall fee 
that we want no comp! ny, and that we can ſufficient- 
« ly amiuile ouriclves with building and planting, with 
« improvements and alterations, which I dare tay will 


** 


«K be honoured with your ap probation.” 


Accordingly the next morning, as ſoon as breakfaſt 
was finiſhed, my lady and the colonel retired into her 
dreſſing- room to eribbage, and Sir Harry and myſelf to 
reconnoitre the place. "The houte ſtands at the end of a 
dirty village, and cloſe by it are a few tame deer, im- 
pounded in an orchard, to which he Peer the pompous 
title of a park. Behind is a ten, which he calls a piece 
of water, and betete it a godſe-common, on which he 
beſtows the name ot a lawn. It was built in that de- 
plorable zra of Engliith e er which mtroiuced 
high doors, long windows, ſinall rooms, and corner 
chimnies ; and of gardening, which projected gravel 
walks, clipt yews, and ſtraight lined avenues, with a 
protution of brick walls, iron palliſadocs, and eaten 
mages. But all thete defects, and many others, he 
has now corte ted by a judicious application of modern 
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aſte. His doors are ſo reduced, you cannot enter with 
your hat on; and his windows ſo contracted, that you 
have ſcarce licht enough to find it, if you pull it off, 
In the midſt of the front, one large bow. window is ſtuck 
on, relembling a picce of winted-brown paper plaiſtered 


on a broken nde ; and a great room is added behind to 
dine in, which, was it ever inhabited, would make all 
the little ones appear ſtill Jets ; but having never yet 
bcen hoiſhed, for want both of caſh and cid! ', it re- 
mains a pre. t only a repolitory ot broken händ. 4 
1 of back gainmon tables, and the. children's pla 
things. His brick walls are converted into r 
and ovens, and his yew-trees ſupply them with faggots: 
his iron work is fold to the black miths, and his 
heathen guis to the plumber, 1or the pious uſe of 
covering the pariſh church: his gravel walks are tow: 
with gras; and he frequently repeats that frugal, yer 
enteel maxim, that ſhcep arc the beſt gardencrs. H:s 
Pike. pond being made lerpent; ne, is become uſlclets, 
leſt it ſhould be trod up; and his tences, being all Chi- 
neſe, are no fences at all : the horſes leaping * er, and 
the hogs walking under them at their pleaſure. II. 
tranſplanted avenue is expiring in leafleſs plutoons; the 
kitchen-garden, tor conveniency, is removed two tur- 
longs from the houſe; ; and the kitchen itſelf unjuſtly 
turned out of doors, tor ſmelling of victuals; a crime 
of which it has ever been acquitted by the voice of tlie 
whole country. 

When our ſurvey was finiſhed, our amuſements we! 
all at an end; for within doors the plcatures both ct 10, 
cicty and and ſolitude were equally wanting. Ot 6 
converiation I have given a ſpecimen; and books th 
were none, except a imall one containing tunes for 1 
French-horn, belonging to Sir Harry; and the third 
volume of Perigrine Pickle, and a methediſt pray ci- 
book, the | property of he ladyſhip. I began now to 
with for a little of my friend Sir John's holpita ity, of 
which Sn was not here the leuſt appearunce. Vie 
heard not of a human creature, except by their injurics 
and inſults S, not altogether indeed unproyoked tor Ln 
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pantry and the cellar, though uſually empty, were al- 
ways locked, Strong beer there was none; and the 
mall, though nobody at home could drink it, was not 
ſuffered to be given away. The tervants were always 
out of humour, and frequently changing; and the tradeſ- 
men who brought their bills, were paid only by a wran— 
gle, or a draft on ſome tenant who owed no rent. 
There was not a neighbour Very nean, CXCEPE the Parton 
of the pariſh, and Alderman Grub, a rich citizen, who 
had purchated a conſiderable part of it from Sir H. Ty 
With theſe they lived in a {tate ot perpetu: 11 hoſ{ti}! 5 S3 
they qu: arrelled with the alderman for preluming to buy 
an eſtate which they wanted to fell ; and the parton 
quarrelling wich them, becauſe he was in pofloſſion of 
the only living in the gift of Sir Harry, and the alder- 
man had a much better o diſpole of, By the e :cou- 
ragement of thele good neighbours, and their own ill- 
conduct, conſiſting of a {rimg: mixture of infolence an 
avarice, of mc -annels and 114g iHcence, they were de- 
ſpited, prriecuted, and atfrontce by all around th Mm. 
Their pigs were worn <Q, neir poultry murdered, their 
dogs poitoned, their game aeltroyed, their he: ges broke, 
and their hay ſtacks ſet on fire. They were hilled and 
hooted at ; and now-and-then a « ereat p: air of horns were 
nxed on their gates; an intul: at which they were high- 
ly enraged, but the meaning of which neither Sir Harry, 
nor my "lady, not even with the aſſiſtunce of the culuncl, 
could ever gueſs at. 

I toon grew weary of this land of contention and un— 
eaſineſs; and! having recourle to tiie old excuſe of urgent 
buſineſs, I took my leave, and went poſt to ton; re- 
ficting all the way with ſurpriſe on the ingenuity of 
mankind, to render themtelves ar once mileruble and ri- 
diculous': and lamenting that the happinets and inno- 
cence of rural lite are now ſcarce any where to be found, 
but in paſtorals and romances. 
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No. CLXXIX. THURSDAY, JUNE 4. 


I AM never better pleaſed than when I can oblige a 
group of correſpondents at once, This I am ena- 
bled to do in my paper of to-day. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
_ S1nz 
"PHE expediency of people's ſetting up bills at their 
doors, who have houſes or lodgings to let, is (6 
very apparent, that as often as I walk the ſtreets of this 
metropolis, I wonder that the ſame practice has not pre- 
vailed in other inſtances, and that we do not ſee it writ- 
ten at every door, as often as there is occaſion, Wanted 
a coachman, butler, cook, chambermaid, &c. By ſuch 
a method the expence of public advertiſements would be 
ſaved, and every body accommodated in the moſt expe- 
ditious manner, 

But I would by no means confine theſe bills to lodgers 
and ſervants ; there are other wants which are at leaſt 
equally preſſing, and which it might be proper to ſigni- 
fy in the ſame manner. Thus for inſtauce, at the door 
of an attorney, or ſolicitor, it would not be amiſs it we 
were to read in large letters, Wanted Honeſty, At 
the door of a new beneficed parſon, Wanted Humility, 
At the garret window of a poet or author, Wanted a 
Dinner. At the door of a man of quality, Wanted 
Credit. At the door of a patriot, Wanted a Place, 
At the door of a biſhop, Wanted a Houle at Lambeth, 
And at the doors of all great men, Wanted Sincerity. 

By this method, the wants of all mankind would be 
known, and in all probability be relieved more expedt- 
tiouſly than by any other means. 

It you give this propoſal a place in your paper, you 
will oblige the public in general, aud in particular, 

SIR, 
Your molt humble fervant, 
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Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
HE following advertiſement has lately fallen into 
my hands: and I believe, with a few of your ob- 
ſervations upon it, it might furniſh ſome entertainment 
for the public, as you have already made ſome very juſt 
remarks upon ſervants, in your paper of the firſt of Ja- 
nuary laſt, 
I am, 
SIR, XC. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


cc THE grooms of the chambers, hutlers, and other 
ſcrvants of perſons of quality, concerned in ea1d 
& money, are deſired to meet at the ſociety's quarterly 
« meeting place, St. James's, on Friday the 12th of 
« this inſtant March, at nine in the morning, to take 
« under conſiderat ion the further duty faid to be intend- 
« ed to be laid on cards. 
C Note. It is defired, that no gentleman, &c. be- 


« longing to noblemen or others, will enter into any 


« agreement with their ladies, as to card-money, &c. 
till after this meeting. The tcrvants of citizens and 
« tradeſmen, whoſe miſtreſſes Keep routs, may attend if 
they think proper. 

&« The beſt of teas, French rolls and butter, will be 
provided on the occaſion. 
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To the Author of the World. 


Six, 

AM married to x haberdaſher of ſmall-wares at the 

court end of the town; and with Heaven's help and 
my own, my hulbind has been able to lay up a few 
hundreds for our two girls, who are all the children we 
have, They both ſerve in the ſhop every day in the 
week but Thurſday, when I have a little aſlembly in the 
dining- room, where we amule ourſelyes with a pack of 
cards, 


Now 
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Now you muſt know, Sir, that my huſband is very 
much oftended at this, and is telling me twenty times 
day that his cuſtomers are neglected and the bufinels ot 
the ſhop ftanding ſtill from my fooleries, as he calls 


them, I do not deny, Sir, that theſe aſſemblies on a 
week day are a little inconvenient to us, and therefore I 
have ſome thoughts of changing them to Sunday. To 
be ſure a Sunday's aſſembly would be perfectly agreeable 
on many accounts. In the firſt place, it would interfere 
with no ſort of buſineſs. Secondly, it would be much 
genteeler. Thirdly, I ſhould ſee a great deal more 
company; and fourthly, my huſband and the apprentice 
would then be at leiſure to attend the tea-table. But I 
have one doubt about the matter, which is, that there 
are envious people in the world, who might poſhbly give 
out that I am ſetting up for a perſon of faſhion ; for it 
is a notion they have got, that none but people of ta. 
ſhion ſhould have routs on a Sunday. At pretent I am 
undetermined in this affair, and am reſolved to continue 
ſo, till I have your opinion; which I beg you would 
give me as ſoon as poſſible; and 
I am, SIR, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
Mary Tar. 


In anſwer to Mrs. Tape, I freely confeſs that ſhe has 
more ſubſtantial reaſons tor having a rout on a Sunday 
than any lady I know : and whenever I give my aſſent 
to card meetings on that day, ſhe ſhall certainly be 
indulged. 


Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

I HAVE lately made a diſcovery, which for the good 
of mankind, I hope you will permit me to make pub- 

lic by the means of your paper. 
1 muſt inform you that by the death of an aunt, I am 
lately come to the poſſeſſion of a fine old manor-houte in 
the country, which on my going thither with ny fami:y 
to reſide, 1 tound fo over-run with rats, that we were in 
Sanger of being devoured by them. You may be _ [ 
id 
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[ft nothing untried to rid the houſe of them; but they 
baffled the attempts of the rat-catchers, and continued 
to increaſe rather than diminiſh ; till all at once, they 
vaniſhed of their own accord, and never viſited me after- 


wards. I was very much puzzled to account for this 
ſtrange deſertion: and it was not till near a fortnight 
had elapſed that I was let into the ſecret by a very un- 
common and offenſive ſmell, that proceeded from the 
door of an old lumber room. I immediately entered it, 
and ſaw a multitude of rats lying dead upon the floor. 
On examining into the cauſe, I caſt my eyes upon a lit- 
tle drawer, which I remembered to have lett open in 
my ſearch after ſome papers of my aunt, and that it was 
filled with various torts of quack medicines, fuch as 
pills, powders, ointments, and other things, tor which 
ſhe had the higheſt vencration. This drawer, which 
was quite full when I opend it, was now almoſt empty; 
which ſufficiently convinced me that I was indebied for 
my deliverance to theſe medicines; but I was cautious 
of afſerting it, till I had tried the experiment. For this 
purpoſe I procured of a rat-catcher half a dozen live 
rats; to each of which I gave a different medicine. In 
half an hour and three minutes, two of my patients 
died in convulſions ; the rett were thrown into profule 
ſweats, vomiting and purging to ſo violent a degree, 
that they ſurvived their companions but three quarters 
of an hour, and then gave up the ghoſt in the ſame 
convulſions. 

I was highly pleaſed with this experiment, as it 
taught me the real uſe of theſe excellent medicines z and 
it is with great pleaſure that I take this opportunity of 
recommending them to all captains ot ſhips, maltſters, 
meal-men, and farmers, and to thoſe gentlemen and 
ladies who live in old houſes. 

I am, 
SIR, 
Your conſtant reader, 
and humble {crvant, : 
G. H. 


By 
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P. S. By a ſecond experiment, I have diſcovered tha: 
one of theſe pills, pounded or crumbled, will deſtroy 
twenty mice. They may allo be of excellent uſe in 
thinning a poor family of young children, being thus 
pounded or bruiſed, and {pread in fmallquantities upon 
their bread and butter, 


I ſhall conclude this paper with a very ingenious little 
piece, which 1s juſt now communicated to me by my 
good friend Mr. Dodſley, and which ſhews what an 
agreeable and elegant ute a man of taſte and memory may 
make of his reading, It was thrown together by a mem 
ber of a ſociety of gentlemen, who meet once a yea, 
to celebrate the birth-day of Shakeſpear, and is a: 
follows. 


ON THE 


B1R-TH-DAY 


OF 


SHAKESPEAR; 
A CENTO. 


TAKEN FROM HIS WORKS, 


Naturi ipſi valere, et mentis viribus excitari, 
et quali quodam divino ſpiritu atflari, CIc ES. 


PEACE to this meeting, 

Joy and fair time, health and good wiſhes, 

Now, worthy friends, the cauſe why we are met, 
Is in celebration of the day that gave 

Immortal Shakeſpear to this favour'd iſle ; 

The molt repleniſhed ſweet work of nature, 
Which from the prime creation e'er ſhe fram'd. 

O thou divincſt nature! how thyſelf thou blazer it 
In this thy fon! form'd in thy prodigality, 

To hold thy mirror up, and give the time 
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Its very form and preſſure! When he ſpeaks 
Each aged car plays truant at his tales. 

And younger hearings are quite raviſhed; 

So voluble is his difconrie Gentle 

As zephyr blowing underneath the violet, 

Not wagging its {weet head—Yet as rough, 
(His noble blood enchaft'd) as the rude wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him ſtoop to th' vale—"T'is wonderful 
That an invitible inſtinct ſhould frame him 

To loyalty, unlearn'd 3 honour untaught; 
Civility, not ſeen in another; knowledge 
That wildly grows in him, but yields a crop 
As it it had been ſown. What a piece of work ! 
How noble in faculty! Infinite in reaton! 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every god did ſcem to ſet his ſcal, 
Heay*n has him now Yet let our jdolutrous fancy 
Still ſanctity his relicks; and this day 

Stand aye diſtinguiſh'd in the kalendar 

To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time: 

For if we take him but for all in all 

We nc'er ſhall look upon his like again, 


—— 
No. CLXXX. THURSDAY, JUNE 10. 


To Mr. Fitz- Adam. 


StR, 
OU have reading and experience enough to know, 


that 1ome ot the greateſt ornaments and conveni- 


encies of hte owe their riſe to inconſiderable beginnings :; 
and on the contrary, that little abuſes and miſtakes, by 
continual repetitions and aggravations, have grown into 
calamities, which have ſeverely exerciſed, as well the 
wiidom, as the patience of mankind. In this light it 
13 hoped the following petition will be conſidered. It 
was not drawn up barely to amuſe your readers for 
tie or ſix minutes, but with a view to very important 


Vol. IV. L cundee 
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conſequences that may poſſibly be derived from it. 


Your labours ſufficiently intimate that you confider your Kar 

ſpecies as one great family, of which you are a mem- e 

ber, and conſequently under an obligation to counte- = 

nance every thing that has a tendency to its advance- ſtat 

ment. It is for that reaſon application is made to you, . . 

I am, StR, aln 

Your conſtant reader ba 

and humble ſervant. OY 

doc 

get 

] 

TIM han 

HUMBLE PETITION ry 

£11: 

OF ALL THE one 

LETTERS 1% Tuz ALPHABET, e 

* Mt 

EXCEPT E AND O. N 

SEWETH, thr 

THAT your petitioners cannot, without gieat v. gor 

lence to their modeſty, inſiſt upon any thing tha avi 

may reflect honour upon themſclves; but the neccifitygt | pu 

the caſe will plead their excuſe ; and therefore they beg or 

leave moſt humbly to repreſent, that in conjunction with m. 

E and O, they have been for many ages, in a great part _ 

of the world, the only ſupport of the whole intercourſe fer 

of human life. By them men have been enabled to con- eir 

| verſe when they meet, and to communicate thei: 0 

i thoughts to each other at any diſtance. By them the or 

N ſocial virtues exiſt, are multiplied and improved, to 3 o 

5 degree not eaſily conceived by thoſe who, either from ig- 680 

5 norance, or a too conftant familiarity, are apt to con- ry 

T6 tract a fort of contempt tor cbjefts of the greateit ute. Ga 

| The body which your petitioners almott entirely com- pa 

i pm is known to conſiſt of but tew individuals; and the «<q 

* uſineſs they are employed in is infinite: yet no trani- od 

1 action has ever fuffered from any detect in them. Un 10 

1 der proper direction, they never fail to execute what is in. has 
5 rended, though in the courſe of their ſervice, circum- 
0 ſtances 
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ſtances frequently occur of the niceſt and moſt delicate 
nature. By their intervention contending princes dit 
pute their claims of empire. Upon them depend divines, 
ſtateſmen, lawyers, and phyſicians; all profeſſions, all 
trades; and with their aſſiſtance the beggar aſks his 
alms. An influence more cxtenſive, more univerſal, 1s 
hardly to be imagined : fo many and ſo great are the 
purpoſes anſwered by your petitioners: a ſocicty that 
does more honour to the ſpecies, than all others put to- 
gether. 

But the utility and importance of your petitioners 
have, for their foundation, a perfect harmony and good 
underſtanding among themſelves; inalmuch as the leaſt 
diflenſion may prove of fatal conſequence: for ſhould any 
one of them withdraw his affiftance from the reſt, their 
activity, which qualifies them for all employments, 
would in a moment ceaſe, and they muſt become, in the 
nr icteſt ſenſe of the words, dead letters. 

Nevertheleis ſo it is, that certain perſons, either 
through folly or perverſeneſs, have opened a door to diſ- 
cord, an enemy ever upon the watch, and that muſt in- 
evitably prevail, if a ſpecdy and effettual top be no! 
put to a practice, which has for many years had its {a 
vourers in the greateſt and moſt polite aſſembly of this 
metropolis. A thouſand witneſtes might be produced 
to prove, that at every ridotto, part of the company is 
{rated at a round table, which has a hollow moveable 
circle in the middle, with a dcclivity from the center, 
and its circumference divided into little ſeparate cavities 
or cells, diſtinguiſhed by the letters E and O, placed 
over them alternately : the hollow circle 1s put in mo- 
tion, and a {mall ivory ball thrown upon it in a contra- 
ry direction; after ſeveral turns, the inclination of the 
furface carries the ball down towards the cavities pre- 
pared for its reception, in one of which, having rebound- 
ed ſeveral] times, it at laſt reſts, and the parties concern- 
ed in this intereſting event ſucceed or tail, as they chance 
to have choſen, or not, the letter under which the ball 
happens to ſettle, ? 

L 2 Now 
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Now, Sir, the grievance complained of by your pe- 
titioners 1s, that the game ſhould be wholly and ablo- 
lutely governed by E and O, and derive its name from 
thoſe letters alone. All impartial judges will acxnow- 
ledge the preference, to be an undue one, ſince all your 
petitioners are equaily qu alified for the ſervice, ready t 
undertake it, and have {pir it enough to claim a ſhare in 
the honour. 

There is indeed, and there muſt of neceſſity be, a 
eee in the order ot the alphabet; but this has 
never yet been underſtood to denote any ſupcrior EXCC]- 
lence ; 4 and Zr ant ing it did, the two aſloclat es in power 
cannot avail themſelves of that circumſtance, becauir all 
wao know their letters, and are capable of counting 
not quite twenty, will find the former of them in the 
filth, and the latter in the fourteenth place. Like other 
favourites therefore they have been advanced, not tur 
their merit, but altogether from caprice. 

The diſadvantages of this practice are evident to all. 
The few who are well eſtabliſhed in reading, by a per- 
petual and cloſe attention to E and O only, may entire— 
y forget your petitioners, and by that means lote all the 
advantages of a learned education. As to the many, 
Wil9 have every thing to learn, the danger 1s, that not 
one of them will be prevailed on to go a ſtep beyond O, 
which muſt abſolutely defeat thule expectations which 
the public may have formed from the rifiag genera- 
tion. 

The remedy for theſe evils is howev er eaſy and cer- 
tain: it is only to have the letters over the cavities made 
to ſlide on and off, and to provide a complete alphabet 
of them; then, beginning with A and B, tet them go- 
vern for a certain time; next C and D arc to pretide, 
and in this manner a regular rotation is to take place, 
The uſe of this contrivance mult be obvious to every 
boily, as a thouſand things might be taught in this 
way, which it would be hopclets to attempt in any other 
Wliatſoever. 

Your petitioners, tubnutting the premiſes to you 

nals, 
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eonſideration, humbly pray ſuch relief, as to your great 
wildom ſhall ſeem meet, 


A. B. 
L. . 
F. 8. 
H. I. 
X. L. 
M. N. 
F. 
R. 8 
T. U. 
W. X. 
*. So 
—— 


No. CLXXXI. THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 


T has been remarked by certain wiſe philoſophers, 
that men are ſtrangely apt to err in their notiens of 
good and evil, virtue and vice. They tell us that we 
have no adequate idea of thoſe words, but are continual. 
iy miſtaking and confounding them, calling good evil, 
and evil good, virtue vice, and vice virtue, One of 
theſe philotophers has very lately diſcovered that the 
contentions, misfortunes, and mileries of mankind are 
whelly owing to government and laws, and that a ftate 
of anarchy and confuſion, where the weak are at the 
mercy of the ſtrong, and the ſimple of the cunning, is 

the only fate of concord, ſecurity, and happineſs. 
Another of theſe philolophers, who ſcems rather in- 
clined to new model governments than totally to fubvert 
them, has proved to the ſatis faction of multitudes, the t 
fraud, luxury, corruption, and all the catalogue of vices 
(as men are miſtakenly pleaſed to call them) are the on- 
ly means to make a community great, flouriſhing, and 
happy; and on the contrary, that trugality, temperance, 
continence, and the like, which are vulgarly termed 

virtues, tend finally to its deftruction. 

For my own part, I was not philoſopher enough in 
my youth to inveſtigate theſe deep truths; and now I 
L 3 ANZ 
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am old, I find myſelf fo bigotted to former opinions, as 


not eaſily to perceive that rapes, murders, and adulte- 115 
ries, are ben-fictal to ſociety, or that a ſtate of nature 0 
is better calculated for the preſervation of property, or ot 
the eaſe, peace, and happineſs of mankind, than go- It 
vernment and laws. But left it ſhould be ſaid of me, ct 
that from the peevitk nels and obſtinacy of age, I am 20 
Matting my eyes againtt the light, I wall freely confeſs Ot 
that I am 1: cly become a convert to tome other opti- Ru 
nions, which T forme: ly held in equal dileſteem. I had 100 
long accuttomed my telt to look on Gan nins as A vice; Cc 
and as ſuch I have irequently t reated it in the courſe of 113 
theſe papers: but I am now fully convinced ot my error, co 
and that I ought to have conudered it as a national Vir- 1411 
tue, and productive of more advantages to lociety than VE 
any other whatſocver. I hat my readers may entertain 1 
» the lame © Ty nion, I ſhall here pretent them with a letter I. R 
| wiich I have lately received from a very ingenions cor- 10 
| reipondent, whole realoning upon this twojeet i 100 ta. 
k concluive to be oppolcd. Of 
| 1: 
| To Mr. Fitz-Adam. th 
| SIR, | Ci! 
I HOPE you will not think it inconſiſtent with the th. 
manner in which you have Pappel to conduct your an 
paper, to lay before the public the complaints of vou! ta 
correſp- ondents, relating to that part of the world vou un 
more immediately pi rehde over ; cl pecl Ly as you have kr. 
declared your delign to intcrhole, WAENCV <7 the Cricical nn. 
g emergencies of your country mall cqu ire your aſnitance. g. 
0 You, who are acquain ed With able proccedings, ac 
1 muſt have taken notice of the additional taxes that have I. 
Te been laid upon cards and dice; by WICH It is juilly ap- | un 
li pretzen' Ae, that the profits ariüng from the honourab.e | 
; OCC!11P4tions dependent thereon will be greatly impeded. E 
*Y Wuatever fatisfattion gloomy and tp not ic minds 18 U 1 
1 ways diipov.cd to anticipate the ruin of che kingdumn) WH m 
1 may e preis, I allare vou | cannot help conſidering this qu 
6 aiialr wich the moſt paintul concern; and I doubt not k. 
18 my #catons will be equally convincing to you. W. 
4 A: 
| 8 
1 
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At a time when the pc riidious enemies of our country 
ave rende: ed all foreign trade precarious. and uncertain, 
0 whit h: appicr retources can we n, than the commerce 
ot g. ane! By what means is the circulation ot money, the 
life and ſpirit of ide, more 5 ly promoted ? ww hat 

ether buſinels can boaſt of ſuch large returns? and (with 
honour be it mentioned) what debts in any ether kind 
Ot EET are more. puncetually ciicharged? How 
ſtrong! iy do the various fluctuations of tojiune mculcate 
fortitude, courage, reſignation, and a noble contempt of 
death! virtucs jor which the proficients in this ſcience 
nave been gieatiy renowned, What better method 
could be 16und our fer hmabling the granmleur, and di- 
nuniſhing the over-grown revenues of our nobility and 
Zentry, than by blending their manners and fortunes 
With the loweſt of their fellow creatures? Nor is it the 
kat praiic of this proteſion, that the Lair ſex are quali- 
cd to make a figure in it, and to excrt thote ſtriking 
ta es WER we lee m to ſolicitous to exclude irom mailly 
of the arts of lite, By a conttant application to gam- 
ing, they £1 adually weir oft the K. LAY brig ti is cf 
thole eyes, and the overpowering ſplend our of thoſe 
charms, which would otherwile be deſtructive to many 
thaulands ot mank ind. Hence they are taught kindnets 
end condcicchſien, and romuiicd gracioutly acceliibie to 
the company and curcefles of every adoring twain. I 
ungut obicrve fartiur, that while the merchant and 
Wauctinan ave contracting a narrow avaricivus turn of 
mind, a haugluy con! einpt, and a tupercilious air, the 
ant Ipirit 5 who have 610 Outed this £ entce] commerer 
zquire an enzaging frecdom of convUriation, A bound- 
ki gencrolity of nature, and an inimitable pouiitencts ot 
T3}: 3MIC1'S » 

Ii the political advantages of gaming are demanded of 
me, I antwer, that it ſecures ou money in the KINgUUu, 
and! Keeps it in perpetual circulatio on. Can there be a 
more convincing demonſtration of the dangerous conle-— 
quences of forcignu trade, than that che riches of the 
K. 320 lum are exhaulted Oy it, and the national current 
wealth, according to the ohiaion 04 Wie Calculator: Sy re- 


0 itt cd 


„ jac'ifcing their fortune ſo diſintereſtedly for the 
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duced from forty millions to twelve? not to mention the 
importat ion of the various follies, faſhions, and poiſons, 
which expoſe, infatuate, and deſtroy ſo many of our 
deluded countrymen. Can any other argument be ne- 
ceſſary to procure an unlimited indulgence to a com- 
merce, from whence ſo many advantages ſpring, and 
which 1s ſo evidently conducive to the public good ? 

If it ſhould be objected, that many perſons of plenti. 
ful incomes are reduced to poverty by gaming. I ſhoul: 
be glad to know what employments in life are totally 
exempted from misfortune, and how many bankrup:s 
are recorded in our public chronicles, who deſpairing t 
riſe in the world by the vulgar method of trade, have 
had recourſe to this genteel profeſſion, and quickly re- 


trieved their fortunes. 


It would be ealy to mention many more circumſtances 


in praiſe of ſo noble a commerce, if it was in the [att 


neceſſary: I doubt not of the concurrence of all men of 
genius and ſpirit in theſe my ſentiments; I hope the 
Jegiflature will henceforward look with favour on an art, 
in which the politeneſs, the morals, the conſtitution, and 
the riches of this kingdom are fo greatly concerned ; and 
inſtead of diſcouraging it with ſevere taxes and heavy 
burthens, will contribute every thing to its advance- 
ment. To this end I cannot preſent you with a better 
propoſal, than „ that all thoſe who can bring ſufficient 
« proof of their having loſt from one thoutand to ons 
© hundred thouſand pounds, ſhall be maintained at the 
t public expence, and rewarded for their patriotiſm, in 
War $90 
«© of their cbuntry.“ 

It you fall pleaſe to communicate theſe thoughts to 
the public, and recommend them by ſome arguments of 
your own, I ſhall think you that friend of the world you 
pretend to be, and may poſſibly give you ſome future 


- advices, which may not be unworthy your notice. 


1] am, SIR, 
Your fincere friend, 
and hearty admirer, 
Jack LOvEROY. 


THURSDAY), 
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No. CLXXXII. THURSDAY, JUNE 24. 
0 VERY ſacetious friend of mine was obſerving the 


other day, that he could always diſcover with 
great certainty the ſhape, height, and complexion of any 
man's wite in Company, by calling tor his toaſt. It he 
gives you a itn pl aman, GEPEN 4 upon it, ſays he, his 
wife 18 a fat One ; Ol 11 he drin Ks his bum por 10 2 beau- 
ty of fine —_ and complexion, you may fately con- 
clude that the lady at home 15 little and ſwart] iy, and 
lo on: ier, continues he, I have ever found it to be 
truc, that when a man has been married a full halt y „car, 
he will be the conſtant admirer oi all other Women, in 
Pr. „portion 45 they ditter tren . his own wite. 

I with with all my heart there was no culour of truth 
in this remark ; but 1 am afraid that the wives of the 
gencrality of men, like their other polictizons, are apt to 
pali a little upon their hands. Fine fortunes, fine 
1Gairs, fine garucns, fine CQUIPUZES) bring but little 
ea oy ment to tiiclr Owners mmonnch that we are eVcry 
day bre: aking the tenth commandment, by ** coveting our 
„ neighbour's houte, our neigubour's wite, or any thing 
« that is our neighbour's.” 

Whence this perverſeneſs of mankind ariſes, I will 
not take upon me to determine. My tri 2 who never 
talnks ensugu to perplex zemſelt, bk he fault upon 
human nature. He allerts that men ure in every reipect 
Juit hat tliev were intended to "4 and tluu we have the 
lame re. on to be an; gry wits a bear jor not being A 
man, as with 4 man for avi ng the imperfecions Ot one. 

That we are Hall by nature is tea certam a truth 
but the comtort 18, that He who made us {0 docs not 
expect pertectic n {rom us, an os will pardon errors tat 
do net = jTOCTTU 110m * iatul CUrrup! ion, and obi! mate du 
obedience. 

There is a hunicurcus fable of the ancients upon the 

general trailty of mankind, which as I have never cen in 
Eng gliſh, J have ventured to modernize and tranilate tor 
tue entertainment oi my readers. 


6 Jupiter, 
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« Jupiter, after he had ſeized the throne of Saturn, 


& conguered the Titans, and made the univerſe his own, 
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left the government of this lower world, and the affairs 
of mankind, to the interior deities. Each had his 
leparate votar ies, and noone was to interfere in the de- 
prutment of another. XIars was captain-general of 
the ſoldiery of all nations, Neptune was lord high 
admira}, Bacchus pretied over clubs and feſtivals, 
Mercury over trade, Apollo over wit and phyſic, Mi. 
nerv3 over learning, Venus and the Graces over 
beauty, Juno over marriage, Diana over chaſtity, and 
lo on. 

„In the firſt ages of the world the affairs of me: 
ſecmed to be in a very flouriſhing condition; but the 
tace of things began gradually to change, till at 
lait a general depravity prevailed over the face or 
the whole earth. The gods finding themſelves un. 
equal to the taſk impoſed upon them, and angry with 
mankind, petitioned Jupiter to take the government 
of them into his own hands ; but he frowned at their 
requeſt, commanding them to proceed as they had be 
gun, and leave the conſequences to himicit, The 
deities perplexed at their repulſe, cenvened a councu 
among themiclves, in which it was agreed that they 
ſhould draw up a ſecond petition to Jupiter, that fer 
the better underifanding the nature of mankind, they 
ſhould have leave to pay a viſit to the world, and ta 
take upon them for a time the ſeveral natures of their 
votaries. Jupiter laughed, and conſented to their pe- 
tition, but with this particular limitation, that they 
ſhould be entirely diveſted of lupcrnatural powers, and 
that as they were to perſonate mortals, they ſhould be 
ſubje& to their trailties. 

« The deitics conſcuted to the will of Jupiter, and 
having deliberated on the ſeveral parts they were to 
act, made ther deſcent upon the earth. Mars bought 


himſelf a pair of colours in the guards, and being a 
gay, kandiome young tellow, and a great tfavour- 
ite of the ladies, was quickly advanced to tht 
command of a company. His equipage was the 
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« moſt ſplendid that could be imagined ; he vrelled, 
« danced, gamed, and ſwore, to the utmoſt pertection z 
« he knocked down watchmen and conitables, drew his 
« word upon chairmen and waiters, laughed at the 
* par{ons, bilked whores and hackney-coachmen, cheats 


4 
c 


ed tay lors and lacemen, ſtormed towns at every tavern, 
and ſaluted at the head ot his company with inimit— 
« able grace. But having untortunately teduced the 
« wite of his friend, and being called out on the occa— 
tion, he choſe to decline fighting, and was broke tor 
cowardice. 

« Neptune was a hardy rough tar, and got car'y the 
command of a fixty-gun ſhip, He attacked the trade 
of the enemy with great intrepidity, and took prizes 
of immenſe value. His prudence was cqual to his 
« courage ; inaſmuch as his ſhip was never known to 
« {utfer by the enemy's ſhot, or a man to die cn board 
« her of a violent death. But as Neptune was now no 
© more than a man, and therefore liable to error, he nad 
the misfortune to miſtake his Admiral's fignal to at- 
tack, for a ſignal to ſheer off, and happening to have 
s no intereſt at court, was dilabled from tervice, and 
ient to live upon his fortune. 

Bacchus was a country *ſquire, and a great ſportſ- 
man; he got drunk every day, and debauched all the 
wives and daughters of his tenants and ncighbhours; 
till being reduced by his extravagance, and driven to 
various ſhitts, he at laſt drew beer in a right-cellar to 
haokney-coachmen and ſtrect-walkers. 

Mercury was a linen draper in the city, and 2c- 
quired a plentiful fortune by being three times a bank- 
„ rupt; but happening to be diſcovered in a fourth at- 
« tempt, he was ſtript of all his wealth, and very nar- 
2 rm eſcaped hanging. He was atierwards captain 
« of 4 gang of thieves, and at laſt recalicd to heaven 
trom the condemned hold in Newgate. 

ce Apollo commenced mortal in the character of a phy- 
& fician, and fo peopled the ſhades of Pluto with fouls, 
e tizat the boat of Charon became crazy by thew weight. 
Jupiter grew incenſed at his murders, and cummanded 
« hun 
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« him to begin the wor * 20Ain in a more innocent ca. 

« ing. Apollo obeyed, and became a wit. He c- 
& poted looſe ionnets ws plays; he labelled the goo”, 
« flattered the bad, blaipheme: Uthe gods, ant was 5 * 
&« tronized by t! ie great: but unhappily ſtanding in nee 
« of their ath{ftance, they withdrew their favours, 71 
« left him to ſtarve in a garret on the bounty of book - 
6 ſellers, 

& Minerva was a lady of fine parts and learning, bu: 
4% a great flattern. She ent ver ſtuck à pin in her clonth 
& nor changed them till they were cut. Her linen was 
« {tained with ink, her hair uncombed, her pett icon: 
& falling off, her ſtockings full of holes, and her tet 
« ſlip- ſhod. She talked in lyllogums, wrote in heroics, 
& and married her foot nan. 

& Venus, who while a gogdels had aiwavs a hanker- 
« ing after mortal fleſh and blood. was hi ghly pleat! 
& with this Gejcent upon earth. She aſſumed the torm 
«© of a beautitul girl of rourteen, took lodgings in Co- 
« vent- garden, and dealt out her tavours Lberally to ai! 
„ yititors, Her ſtate of mortality was 10 ſuited to her 
« her inclinations, that heuven and the goddels ce 
« never thought of, till the lols of her noic made her 
ec {1gh tor immortality. 

% Diana was a great prude all day, but had her En- 
« dymions by moon light. It is reported ot her, that 
4 ſhe was eleven times brought to bed, without bein: 
« once able to give the Icait probable guels at the tather 
e Of the child. 

« Of Juno it is only ſaid, that ſhe ſcolled ſeven hut 
« bands to death; and of the Graces, that they were 
« exceeding neat girls til they married, and fluts after- 
« wards. 

“Having ſtaid the limited time upon earth, they were 
4c all ſummoned to heaven in their human torms an: 
c habits, to make their appearance before the throne ot 
& Jupiter. Mars and Neptune made a tolerable figure, 
& but looked a little thy. Bacchus had 4 biue apron on 
« and a ſtring of pewter pots thrown YUCruis Uis ſhoul, ler. 
& Mercury appeared fettere l and hand cuncd ; he had 
„% woolen cap upon his head, a nulegay in his nant, 
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(«and a halter about his neck. Apollo was full dreſt in 


if 4 ſuit of ruſty black, a tye-wig, a hlver-hiltcd iword, 
„roll-up ſtockings, dee p ruttles, but no ſhirt: his og 
tures were begrimned with inujt, and his mouth 
« crammed with tobacco. As Minerva approached to 
© make her curt'ſy, Jupiter held his noir, and beckoned 
her to keep alooi, telling her that ior the tuture he 
would have no lcarned ladies pon earth, Venus held 
her fan betore her face, till Jupiter commande her to 
uncover, Ile then enquired atter her note, and alked 
it the gin ſhe had drank that morning was right Hol- 
«land's. Diana complained much of a droply; upon 
which Jupiter laughed, and promited to lend Lucina to 


cure her; adding, that he hoped ſhe hail good times. 
% Juno lgoked angry at not being firſt taken notice of, 
ee 


which upon Jupiter s obterving, he gave her a gra- 
t cious nod, and afſured her that every vue ot her hul- 
bands was quiet in Elyhum. I' he Graces would 
have apologized for their dithibilic, but Jupiter pre- 
vented them, and told them with aimile that he would 
have no marriages in heaven. He then reſtored them 
all to their divinitics, and aiter rüdticuling and rebuke 
ing them tor their murmurings and curiotity, dilaniff- 
eil them to their everal char 9e, telling them that 
they were now enabied to make 4 lowane.s for the 
trailties and impertections of human nature, having 
experienced in their own pertons, that he had peoples 
& the world with Men, and not Gd. 


cc 
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T was with great ſatisfaction that T attended to the 
declaration ot war againit France, having tor abcve 

a twelvemonth paſt been ſenſibly hurt in my own private 
property by the people of that nation. Yet mjured as [ 
was, I conccaled my rceientment while there was the lat 
expectation of peace, that it might not be laid of me, L 
. . II nac 
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had contributed, by any complaints of my own, to the 
involving my country in a hazardous and expenſive War. 

Every body knows, that till within theſe two years, 
or thereabouts, it was a general faſhion for the ladies 
to wear hair upon their heads; and I had piqued mylelt 
not 2 little on the thoughts that theſe my papers had 
becn of conſiderable ſervice towards curling the ſaid 
hair. I had indeed long ago diſcovered, that very few 
ladies of condition could ipare time and attention enough 
from the various avocations of dreis, viſiting, aſſemblies, 
plays, operas, Ranelagh and Vauxhall, to read over a 
paper that contained no leſs than fix pages in folio; but 
as the demand for the WORLD was ſtil] very conſider- 
able, I contented myſelf with knowing that I was every 
week adorning their heads, though I could not be per- 
mitted to improve their underſtandings ; and it was a 
particular plealure to me in all public aſſemblies, to think 
that the fineſt faces there were indebted to the goodncis 
of my paper tor ſetting them off. So long as the taſhion 
of hair continued (and to ſay truth, I never ſo much as 
dreamed that it was fo {con to change) I depended on the 
cuſtom of the fair and polite z but by the inſtigation ot 
French hair-cutters, whom the miniſters of their mo— 
narque have ſent to this metropolis in pure ſpite to me, 
the ladies have been prevailed on to cut their hair cloſe 
to their temples, to the great diminution of the {ale ot 
thetic papers. 

It was formerly a very agreeable amuſement to me *9 
look in at Nr. Dodſley's on 2 Thurſday morning, and 
obterye the great demand for theſe my Jucubrations ; 
but though the ſame demand continues among the mien, 
I kave frequently the mortification of hearing a fmt 
too man delivering a meſſage in the ſhop, „that his 
& lady deſires Mr. Dodſley will fend her in no more 
% WorL Ds, for that ſhe has cut off her hair, and ſail 
% have no occaſion for them any longer.“ 

Nobody will, I believe, make the leaſt doubt that my 
principal view in this work was to amend the morals aud 
improve the underſtandings of my fellow-ſubjects ; but 
I % honeſtly confeſs, that ever ſince the commence- 
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ment of it, I have entertained ſome diſtant hopes of lay- 
ing up a fortune ſufficient to ſupport me in my old age; 
and as money is at ſo low an intereſt, I intended making 
a {mall purchaſe in ſome retired and plealant part of 
England, that I might have devoted my labours to the 
cultivation of land, after having weeded men's minds of 
whatever choaked the growth of virtue and goud man- 
vers. This I do not yet deſpair of eſfecting, as I am 
not without hopes, that while we are at open war with 
France, the ladies will conceive ſuch a diſhke to the fa- 
ſhions of their enemies, as to let their hair grow again. 
If this cannot ſpeedily be brought about, 1 muſt be 
forced to apply to the miniſters for ſome lucrative em- 
ployment, iu return for that indulgence and complai- 
ſince which I have at all times ſhewn them. It is 
impoſſible tor me to conceive that my merits have been 
overlooked, though they have been hitherto rewarded ; 
and I make no kind of doubt that I need only preſent 
myſelf at their levees, to he aſked what poſt I would 
chuſe. They do not want to be aſſured that I am as 
willing as able to aſſiſt them in all emergencies ; or, 
which is ſtill better, to vindicate their conduct againſt 
all oppoſers, to ſtifle clamours in their birth, to convert 
tears to hopes, complaints to approbation, and faction 
to concord. 

But as I do not at preſent recollect any particular poſt 
of honour and profit that would better ſuit me than au- 
other, and knowing that the abuſers of an adminiſtra- 
tion are firlt to be provided tor, I am willing to accept 
of a handſome ſum of money, till ſomething elie may 
be done: or if a ſeat in parliament, with a proper qua- 
lification, be thought neceſſary for me, I entirely ac- 
quieſce, as my eloquence in the houſe muſt be of ſignal 
ſervice in all critical conjunctures, It would allo be 
perfectly agreeable to me it the government were to take 
off weekly twenty or thirty thouſand of my papers, and 
circulate them among their friends; or if they object to 
luch an expence, and ſhould dilcover no inclination tg 
oblige me in any ot the particulars above-mentioned, I 
humbly intreat, that in lieu of the depredations made 
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upon me by the French hair-cutters, and in conſidera. 
tion of my firm attachment to his ma; jeſty's family and 
government, orders be immediately iflucd from the 2 
ſteward's office, the board of green-cloth, or elſewhe 
that henccforward all the tarts, pies, paſtry, and con 
tectionary of all kind whatſoever, appertaining to his 
majulty's huuichol d, he conſtantly baked upon th 
papers. This woutd be making me ſufficient amends, 
and greatly encourage me to continue this uſeful work 
till 2 2 pert ct libr ary m ight be made © t it, which ofhcr- 
wile muſt have an cnd before an hundred volumes ca 
be completed. 

That the miniſtry may entertain juſt notions of the 
eficacy of my good work, I ſhall here preſent them with 
ſome {ew of thole offers, which are almoſt daily mute 
me hv priv te pert ons. 

A lady who hus lately opened a new bagnio in Co- 
vent-ga den, aſſines me in a letter, that At I will 4o 
her the tavour to recommend her in the WORLD, I ih! 
not only have the run of her houte, but every one of be 
young, ladies ſnall be obliged to take in my paper as lets 
as it Jaits. A grocer in the Strand has {ent me © pound 
of his beſt tea, and promics to w rap up cv ry ounce he 
ſells, as allo all his ſugars and fpices in theie papers, it 
Jill honour him to tar as to make mention ot him in 
any one oi them. He adds in a poſtſcript, that his wits 
and nes daughters, who do a great deal of work, make 

all their thrcad- papers of WORLDS 

But a more material offer till, and which I have 
there fore reſerved jor the laſt, is contained in the fe- 
Jowins leticrs 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 


E=sTEEMED FRIEND, 
1141S is to acquaint thee that we are makers of pin! 
on the bridge called London-bridge, and that 
have cach of us given a contiderable portion of mon ry 
for the 200d-will of the hab:tations wherein we mint 
abode : but by an act ot the Icy illature lately paffed, . 
aid habitations are Jpecdiiy to be pulled down, and 
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their dwellers to be forced to remove to other abodes. 
If thou art in the leaſt acquainted with trafhc, thou 
canſt not be ignorant of the benefits that accrue from an 
old eſtabliſhed ſhop, in a ſtreet where the principal 
dealers in any particular commodity are known to dwell ; 
inaſmuch as when thou wanteſt a ſilken garment for thy 
wife, thou would repair to the habitations of Round. 
court, or eee or if thy linen was rent, thou 
wouldſt doubtleſs reſort to Cheapſide or Cornhill; in 
like manner, it thy helpmate or thy maidens wanted pins, 
thou wouldſt not fail, if thou wert wile, to take thy 
walk to London- bridge. But by the act above- named, 
thy friends are exiled from their dwellings, and com- 
pelled to ſojourn in a ſtrange ſtreet, where even their 
names are unknown. We therefore requeſt it of thee, 
if the rulers of the land behold thee with regard, that 
thou wilt apply thyſelf ſpeedily to obtain a repeal of this 
act; wherein if thou ſucceedeft, we will buy up thy 
weekly labours in reams, and ſtick all our pins therein, 
ſo that thy name ſhall be known far and wide, and thy 
days prolperous in the land. 
If thou art a well-wiſher to thyſelf, thou wilt uſe thy 
beſt endeavours for the ſervice of 
Thy triends, 

EPHRAIM MINIEIX, 

MALACHY SHORTWITE, 

OganDian MIDLIgG, 

HEZEKIAH LONGPIN, &c. &c, 


After duly deliberating upon this propoſal, I am in- 
clined to trouble the government no farther at preſent, 
than to requeſt the repeal of this act, which if they are 
ſo kind as to grant me, my papers will again find their 
way to the drefling-rooms of the ladies, in ſpite of the 
Wt zues of France, and her emiſſaries the hair-cutters, 
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- CLAXXIV., THURSDAT, JULY. $: 

WAS ahvays parti ularly pleated with that fcene i 
11 in the Firſt rt 0; Harry the Fourth, where the 
humourous» Sir Jol Fallatty atter upbraiding the prince 
wit being the comuptcr of hie morals, and relulywg on 
am. ndment, foriis' 2 very reatunabic with „ to Kkyow 
« where a commodity ot good names may be bought.“ 
It happens indeed @ little untortunately, that he imme- 
C14: Ieiaples into his vid couries, and enters into 4 
ſcheme for a robbery that night, which he endeavours to 
Juitity, by calling it his trade: « Why, Hal,“ fays 
he, ** tis my Vacation, III: tis no fin tor a man 1 
& labour in lis vocation.“' 

As often as tins palſage has occurred to me, I could 
not help thmbiag that it we were to look narrowly 11 
the conduct of mmind, we ſnould find the tat knight”; 
tcxcuie to have à more gens al iufluenes than is common— 
ly inzagined, It ſheuld cem ws it there were certain 
degrees of diſhoncity, wich were allowable, and tit 
melt cecupations nave along viedged latitude in vac <2 

ICUs, Where en JOY be rogues With in 
Hit, Ak wg without blame. 

It will be no difficult talk to illuſtrate the truth of this 

Gier vation, by crusinizing into the conduct of 


all ranks, orders, and pr Cicllie ns. This ſhall 
ſubz.ct of to-day's paper; and I ſhall begin where Ie: 
always good mails to beg, with my betters and la- 
periors. 

The tyrant, who to eratity his ambition, depopul 
W.1VIe nations, wand ſacrif ices the lives of uzillions oi 
ſubjccts to his inaable dere of conqucſt, is a giiotious 
prince. Detiruction is his trade, and he is ouly Abet 
ing in his VOcatlNe 

The ſtateiman, who ſpreads corrupt 1Gn over a CC 
try, and enſlaves the prople to en rich Limicit, 61 
Frandize his, me ter, is an able miniſter; | 
his calling, aud 1d 1 10 ſin ia rn to Iabeui in his ve- 
cation. 
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The patriot, who oppoles the meaſures of the ſtateſ- 
man; who rails at corruption in the houſe, and bawls 
till morning for his poor bleeding country, may, it ad- 
mitted to a oſt, adopt the principle $ hc abhorre d, and 
purſue the meaſures he condemned: ſuch a one is a 
trader in power, and only labouring in his vocation. 

The condeſcending p atron, who, tond of tollowers 
and dependants, deals out his fmiles to all about hi im, 
and buys flattery with promiles 3 who ſhakes the necdy 
wit by the hand, and allures him of his protection one 
hour, and forgets that he has ever ſeen hun the next, is 
a great man: "de *ceit is his yocation. 

The man in office, whoſe perquiſites are wrung from 
the poor pittances of the milerable, and who enriches 
himiclt by pillaging the widovy and the orphan, receives 
no more than his accuſtomed dues, and is only labour- 
ing in his vocation, 

The divine, who ſubſcribes to articles that he does 
not believe; who neg. ects practice for profeſſion, and 
God for his grace; ws bribes a miltrels, or ſacrifices a 
litter for preferment; who preaches faith without works, 
and damns ail who differ from him, may be an orthodox 
divine, and only labouring in his vocation. 

The Veal Ver, Wo mascs truth tallchood, and Falſe. 
hood truth; who pleads the cauſe of the oppreſſor againſt 
the innocent, and brings ruin upon the wret ched, is A 
man of eminence in the world, and the co: 1panion of 
hone men. Lying is his trade, aud he is only labour- 
ing in his vocation. 

The paylician, who viſits you three times a day in a 
cale that la! Knows to be incurable; wav devies his aſ- 
ſalauce to the poor, and writcs nnore for the apothecary 
than the patient, is au honelt phyſician, and only las 
buurtng in his vocation. 

The tine lady of tathion, who piques herſelf upon her 
virtue, perhaps a little too much; who attends the ſer- 
mon every Sunday, and prayers every week-day; and 
Who, it fiic {flanders her beit triends, does it only to re- 
loin thein, may innocently indulge hcriclt in a little 
cheat C at cards; ſhe has made it her vocation, 
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The tradeſman, who aſſures you upon his honeß 
word that he will deal juſtly with you; yet ſells you his 
worlt commodities at the higheſt price, and exults at 
over-reaching you, is a good man, and only labouring 
in his vocation. 

The infidel, who fond of an evil fame, would rob you 
of a religion that inculcates virtue, and inſures happi- 
neſs as its reward; who laughs at an hereafter, and 
takes from you the only expectation that can make lite 
endurable, is a dealer in truth, and only labouring in 
his vocation. 

The author, who to inſure a ſale to his works, throws 
out his ſlander againſt the good, and poiſons the young 
and virtuous by tales of wantonneſs and indecency, is a 
writer of ſpirit, and only Jabouring in his vocation, 

To take characters in the groſs: the gameſter, who 
Cheats you at play; the man of piraſure, who corrupts 
the chaitity of your wife; the friend, who tricks you in 
a horſe; the ſteward, whodetrauds you in his accounts; 
the butler, who robs you of your wine z the footman, 
who ſtcals your linen; the houſekeeper, who overcharges 
you in her bills ; the gardener, who ſends your fruit to 
market ; the groom, who ſtarves your horſes to put their 
allowance in his pocket; in ſhort, the whole train of 
lervants, who impoſe upon you in the ſeveral articles 
entruſted to their care, are only receiving their lawful 
perquiſites, and labouring in their vocations. 

I know but one ſet of men, who ought commonly to 
be excepted in this general charge; and thofe are the 
projectors, The ſchemes of all ſuch men are uſually too 
romantic to impole upon the credulity of the world; and 
not being able to plunder their employers, they are la- 
bouring in their vocations to cheat only themſelves, 

I would not be miſunderſtood upon this occation, 25 
if I meant to adviſe all people to be honeſt, and to do 15 
they would be done by in their ſeveral vocations : fer 
be it from me to intend any ſuch thing; I am as well 
allured as they are, that it would not anſwer their pur- 
poles. Ihe tyrant would have no glory without con- 
quelts ; his miniſters no followers without bribes ; the 
p4tuiot 
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patriot * without oppoſition; the man in office no 


perquiſite“ without fraud; the divine no pluralities 
without time-ſerving; the lawyer no clients without 
lying; the phyſician no practice without apothecaries; 
the tradeſman no country-houte without exacting; the 
fine lady no routs without cheating; the infidel no 
fame without protelytes ; and the author no dinner with— 
out ſlander aud wantonnels : the gameſter would be un- 
done; the man ot plcaſure inactive; the gentleman- 
jockey would fell his horſe at half-price; and the ſtew- 
ard, the butler, the footman, the houtekeeper, the 
gardener, the groom, and the whole train of ſervants 
lote their neceſſary perquiſites. 

The old maxim, that “ honeſty is the beſt policy,“ 
has been long ago exploded : but LI am firmly of opinion, 
that the appearance of it might, it well put on, pro- 
mote a man's intereſt, though the reali:y muſt deſtroy 
it, I would therefore recommend it to periuns in all vo- 
cations (it it be but by way of trial, and tor the novelty 
of the thing) to put ou now and-then the appearance of 
a little honeſty, Moſt men have a natural diſlike to be 
cheated wich their eyes open; and though it 1s the fa- 
ſhion of the times to wear no conceal.nent, yet to de- 
ceive behind the maſk of integrity, has been deemed the 
mot effectual method. To further this end, the ap- 
pearance of a imall portion of religion would not be 
amils 3 but I would by nv means have this matter over- 
done, as ic Comm nly is. Going to prayers every days 
or ſinging plalins on a Suntlay in rom next the ſtreet, 
may look a little ſu,pictous, and et the neighbours 
upon the watch: nor would I aue that a tradeſman 
mould ſtand at the ſhyp-door with a prayer-book in his 
hand, or that a lawyer ſhould curry the Wuole Duty of 
Man in his big to Weſtminſter-hall, and read it in 
court as often as he fits down : there are other methods 
thit may anſwer the purpote of cheating much better. 
A yea and nay converlation, interrupted wich a few 
hs and groans for the iniguities of the wicked, loud 
reſponſes at church, and lung graces at meals, with here 
and there a godly book lying in the window, or in 
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places moſt in ſight, will be of ſingular utility; and fr. 
ther than this I would by no means adviſe. 

To all thoſe gentlemen and ladies who follow no vo. 
cations, and who have therefore no immediate intereg 
in cheating, I would recommend the practice of honeſty 
before the appearance of it. As ſuch perſons ſtand in 
no need of a cloak, I ſhail ſay nothing to them of re; 
gion, only that the reality of it might be uſeful, to them 
in afflitions ; or if ever they ſhould take it into their 
heads that they muſt one day die, it might poſhbly al. 
leviate the bitterneſs of ſo uncommon a thought. To 
do as they would be done by, would in all probability 
render them happier in themſelves, and lead them to tie 
enjoymeut of new pleaſures in the happineis of others. 


—EAÜ— 
No. CLXXXV. THURSDAY, JULY 15. 


To Mr. Fitz- Adam, 


Srp, 
Y caſe is a little ſingular, and therefore T hope 
you will let it appear in your paper. I ſhould 
dcarcely have attempted to make ſuch a requeſt, had not 
1 very ſtrictly looked over all the works of your prede- 
ceſſors, the Tatlers, Spectators, and Guardians, with- 
out a poſſibility of finding a parallel to my unhappy 
ſituat ion. 

I am not henpecked; I am not grimalkined ; I have 
no Mrs. Freeman with her Italian airs z but I have 3 
wife more troubleſome than all three, by a certain rid!- 
culous and unneceſſary devotion that ſhe pavs to her fa- 
ther, amounting almoſt to idolatry. When I firit mar- 
ried her, from that ſpecious kind of weaknets which 
meets with encouragement and applauſe, only becauit it 
1s called good-nature, I permitted her to do whatever 
ſhe pleaſed : but when I 3 it requiſite to pull in 


the rein, I found that her having the bit in her teet!, 
- Teudered the ſtrevgth of my curb of no manner of ut t9 
me. 
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me. Whenever I attempted to draw her in a little, ſhe 
toſſed up her head, ſnorted, pranced, and gave herſelf 
ſuch airs, that unlets I let her carry me where ſhe pleated, 
my limbs, if not my life, were in danger. The love of 
ower is inherent in the diſpoſition of womankind ; and 
I do not pretend that her vapours, hyſterics, low-fpirits, 
or whatever elſe the learned are pleaſed to call them, are 
not equalled by thouſands of married women .in theſe 
melancholy kingdoms : but the father, the tather is the 
point which diſtinguiches me from the reſt of my 
brethren. 

This old fellow is of a moſt capricious, unequal 
temper, and, like the ſatyr in the fable, blows hot and 
cold in the ſame breath. Sometimes he is very fond of 
me and my friends, and at other times he will not ſuffer 
us to look at him. In whatever mood the old gentle. 
man thinks fit to appear, in the ſame moed madam his 
daughter diſpenſes her pouts and frowns, or her ſmiles - 
and good humour. Whatever ſhape old Proteus puts 
on, Cabera, his daughter, puts on the ſame. I call 
him Proteus, becauſe though I have known him man 
years, I have never known hun a week together in tha 
fame form. He is vapouriſh ; ſo is his daughter: he is 
a quack, fo is his daughter: one day he is an cocono- 
mitt, even to the greateſt degree of avarice ; the daugh- 
ter alſo has her days of frugality and improper thrift. 
Sometimes he is profuſe, and a violent ſquanderer ; 
after theſe fits my purſe is ſure to ſuffer moſt cruelly. 
Sometimes he is proud, ſometimes he is humble; 
his daughter follows him cloſely in each of the two 
extremes. In ſhort, Sir, both father and daughter 
practiſe more changes than Harlequin in the Emperor 
of the Moon. Judge then what figure a huſband muſt 
make, who is indiſpenlably obliged to conform with all 
theſe metamorphoſes. 

Laſt ſummer, though a cold one, Proteus took it into 
lis head to dine in the cellar: and as we arrived at my 
country-houſe, our cellar allo was announced to be our 
eating-parlour. My neighbours tried the experiment 
once, in hopes perhaps ot being wade fuddled, contrary 
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to my uſual cuſtom ; but that not being the caſe, thy 


never offered to return again; no, not even the curate gt 


the pariſh, who declared he would drink bumpers in my 
cellar as long as I pleated, but he could not eat there 
and ſip thimble-fulls, though he were ſure to dine every 
day on 2 paſty, or a haunch of veniſon. So that my 
wife and I, for three months together, dined like king 
Pharaoh, amidſt trogs and darkneſs: nor had we any 
other companions than the reptiles that crawled out of 
the walls, as imagming their territories invaded, But 
my wife endured every inconveniency with amazing p1. 
tience, becauſe the had heard her father ſay, that this 
was the beſt method to drink iced liquors, without be. 
ing at the expence of an ice-houſe. 

Lait winter, I was ſtill put to greater hardſhips, 
Proteous, who ſome time ago travelled abroad, nei e 
tor health nor improvement, but merely in frarch of that 
philoſopher's ſtone called TJaſte, declared that in Italy 
no nobleman's houle had a chimney in any room exc: pt 
the kitchen ; and he added, that as it was an example 
which he reiolved to follow, he hoped it night be ſo rc. 
Iiſhable to his friends, that they would cut off that ex. 
ceſſive dear article of firing, and expend their coal. 
money in buildings, ſtatues, or lakes, The word was 
no ſooner given, than my wife bricked up every chim. 
ney, except the kitchen-chimney, in my houſe ; and in 
January (though we were permitted to have Jittle earthen 
ſtoves in our chambers) the cold was fo intenſe, that 
my little boy Tommy died of the whooping- cough ; 
and I myſelf caught an ague, which laſted tour mou, 
and brought upon me an apothecmy's bill, amounting 
to ninety pounds for drugs, which were indeed nnich 
fuller of Tatte than I dehred. 

The furniture of my houſe, and the ſhape of my gar— 
dens, have been changed at Ieaft ten times over; yet it 
you were to judge, Mr. Fitz-Adam, from the conſtant 
converſation of my wife and her father, you would 
pronounce them the beſt ceconomiſts in Europe: and 10 
they arc, in ſmall beer, oil, and yinegar, 
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Though I always avoid exceſs of drinking when at 
nome (my father-in-law, ſince my marriage, having 
been remarkably ſober) yet it is my misfortune, and 1 
confeſs it as a fault, to go now-and-then- to the tavern, 
and there to exceed the ſtrict limits of ſobriety. It is 
impoſſible, among jovial companions, not to indulge a 
vein of gaiety ; the effect of which is, that at night I am 
apt to ſtagger towards the nuptial bed a little too heavily 
loaded with liquor. The night is ſnored away in obli- 
vion; but oh! when the morning approaches, and I 
awake and open my eyes, what a tace of anger do I be- 
hold! and what dreadful peals of conjugal thunder do I 
hear! Thoſe peals commonly end with a louder cla 
khan ordinary, in words to this purpoſe: „ Ah! Mr. 
« Tamedeer, Mr. Tamedeer, is this the reward for all 
« my love and kindnels? Have I quitted my dear fa- 
© ther for the embraces of a fot ? When was that good 
old man ever diſguiſed in liquor?“ Jo this I nught 
anſwer, that indeed he is to often diſguiled out of liquor, 
he ought never to be diſguiſed in it: and I miglit alto 
add, that he is moſt injurivully ſlandered, if ſome five. 
aud-twenty years ſince, he did not drink, tmuke, and go 
through the et cetera as well as the belt of us. 

If I offend or rebel in any one point, and indeed I of- 
fend and rebel in very few, my wite immediately applies 
to my father-in-law, and I am ordercd to alter my con- 
duct, and to ſubmit properly to judgements tar ſuperior 
tomy own, I bus is my cale (my wite's virtue always 
excepted) far more deplorable than Barnaby Brittle's in 
the play; nor have I the comfort appendant to Sir John 
Enville, Knt. in being married to a woman of quality. 
That circumſtance at leaſt might have preved an ingre- 
dient to ſatisfy my pride. 

This uncaly ſitustion which I have deſcribed with 
exact truth, has occulioned nie to ruminate cuntinually 
upon ſome method of rchet. None occurs to mr, except 
a formal divorce. You will aſk what cau.c can be al- 
ledged ſince there ig not the leaſt ſhadow ot proof either 
of adultery, ill-uta ge, or any uther matrimumal mi:Ce- 
mennor. Iruc. Eut cant.ot I picve a prior niarinage? 

Vor. IV. N Was 
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Was not ſhe married to her father, to all outward ap. 
pearance, long before ſhe went with me to the altar ? 
Does not that marriage evidently continue, without any 
other breach, than having a ſecond huſband in points 
where the firſt huſband does not care to meddle? Is the 
not more obedient to her firſt huſband than her ſecond 3 
Has ſhe filled, as ſhe ought, her vow of matrimony to 
me? Whom does ſhe obey? not me, but her father, 
Whom does ſhe honour ? not me, but her father. May 
J hope therefore to be relicved in any judicial or eccht1- 
aſtical court in England ? 

Your opinion fully ſtated upon this caſe would en. 
courage me to go on, or diſcourage me from proceeding, 
If I cannot be relieved by law or equity, I will try to 
ſummon up courage to fight my father-in-law. I know 
he is a coward, but then I am under apprehenſions, that 
the jade has diſcovered to him that I am a greater 
coward than himſelf. At all events, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
let me have your advice, becauſe I am 

Your conſtant reader, 
and admirer, 
| THOMAS TAMEDELR, 


No. CLYXXVI. THURSDAY, JULY 22, 


To Mr. Fitz- Adam, 


SIR, 
ANI the ſame clergyman who troubled you with at 


account of his misfurtunes in your paper, Number 


XXXI. and am indebted to your kind publication of 


that letter for the eaſe and happinels which, with only 
one ſingle interruption, I have enjoyed ever ſince. * 
uncommon, and I hope I may ſay, unmerited diſtreſſos, 
recommended me to the notice of a noble lord, wi. 
called to ſee mc at my ledgings, brought me home to 
his lordſhip's own houſe, and honoured me ſo far 2s to 
make me his domeftic chaplain, His lordſhip's regard 
for me was fo truly ftacere, that he marriéd me 1003 
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after to my lady's woman, a young perſon of admirable 
beauty and virtue, and a great favourite of my lord, be- 
cauſe, as his lordſhip uſed to tell me, ſhe was aclergyman's 
daughter, and, for wliat reaſon he knew not, extremely 
hated by his lady. But my good fortune did not end 
here : his lordſhip, whoſe nature 1s never to be tired with 
doing good, was ſo very obliging as to take us a little 
houle, ready-furniſhed, in a retired and pleaſant part of 
the town, paying the rent of it himſelf, and making us 
conſiderable preſents from time to time: he was allo ſo 
very condeſcending as to ſpend two or three evenings in 
a week with us, and frequently to take my wife with 
him into the chariot, for an afternoon's airing, as ſhe 
had the misfortun-, ſoon after our marriage, of labour- 
ing under an il] ſtate of health, which, as we all teared, 
would terminate in a dropſy. 

His lordſhip was till kinder to me in other affairs, 
inſomuch that in leſs than two months after our mar- 
riage, he ſent me into the weſt, with thirty guineas in 
my pocket, to tupply the place of a worthy clergyman, 
om my lord had ſent for to town upon particular bu- 
fineſs ; and becaule the ill health of my wife required a 
little country air, his lordſhip propoſed taking lodgings 
tor her at Knightſbridge during my abſence, where ſhe 
was daily to be attended by his own phytician. 

At the end of fix weeks, his lordſhip was pleaſed to 
recal me to town, where I had the inexpreſſible ſatisfac- 
tion of finding wife returned to her houſe, perfectly 
cured of her diſorder, with only a little paleneſs remain- 
ing from the violent remedies preſcribed to her by her 
phyſician. I had the additional happineſs of finding his 
lordſhip with my wife, waiting my return, and to be 
honoured with his thanks for the faithful diſcharge of 
my truſt, together with a promiſe of the very firſt living 
that ſhould tall within his gift. 

mention theſe things, Sir, to the honour of my noble 
bene factor, who ever ſince my marriage, which is now 
three years ago, has heen laviſhing his tavours upon me z 
who has been lo very condeſcending to ſtand godfather 
in perſon to my two children, and to take every oppor- 

N z tunity 
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tunity of making me happy by his viſits, But T am net 


entering into a particular detail of the pleatures I enjcy ; 
I have another motive for troubling you with this let— 
ter, 

His lordſhip, the beginning of this month, was pleaſed, 
amongſt the many inſtances of his goodneſs, to procure 
for me a chaplainſhip in one of the regiments now in 
Scotland; and as my attendance was immediately neceſ- 
ſary, and my wife too far gone with child to think ot 
going with me; as ſoon as I had prepared every thing 
tor my journey, I ſent an advertiſement to the Daily 
Advertiſer in the following words. 

„ Wanted, an agreeable companion in a poſt-chaiſe 
« to Edinburgh. Enquire for the Reverend W. B. at 
« the Green Park cotfee-houſe, Picadilly. Note, th: 
«© utmoſt expedition will be neceſſary.” 

The next morning, as I was reading a newſpaper in 
the coffee room, I heard a young gentleman, of a very 
modeſt and decent appearance, enquiring at the bar tor 
the Reverend Nr. W. B. I told him that I was the per- 
ſon, and calling for a couple diſhes of coffee, we tat 
down together, and entered upon the ſubject of the ad- 
vertiſement. He aſſured me, that if his friends did not 
flatter him, he was a very agreeable companion; that he 
had buſineſs of conſequence to tranſact at Edinburgh; 
that he was particularly pleaſed to fird by the advertiic- 
ment that I was a clergyman, having a great veneration 
for gentlemen of that tun&ion ; that hgghad ente1 tained 
thoughts of becoming one himſelf, was a near relation ot 
the Biſhop of „and though young as he appeared, 
he was never ſo happy as when engaged in ſerious con- 
verſation with a worthy divine. He was pleaſed to add, 
that he ſaw ſomething in my appearance which entitled 
me to that character, and that he did not doubt ot being 
greatly edified during ſo long a journey, Many civih- 
ties paſſed on my fide in return; and in the end it was 
agreed that we ſhould ſet out that very evening at 11x 
o'clock. He was punctual to his appointment, wit! A 
ſervant on horſeback, leading a handſome gelding to! 
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were waiting for me at the inn, I could not help ob- 
ſerving, while the chaiſe was getting ready, that theſe 
young gentlemen were taking a good deal of pains to 
ſtifle a laugh, which on our ſtepping into the carriage, 
they were no longer able to contain: but I made no re- 
marks upon their behaviour, and we ſet out upon our 
journey. 

We reached Ware that night, without any thing hap- 
pening worthy of remark, except that we were ſtopt upon 
the road by two young gentlemen on horieback, and in- 
terrupted in a very ſerious converſation, by their ſaluting 
my companion with, “ Z ds, Jack! what playing 
& the ſaint, and travelling to heaven with a parſon !*? 
My tellow-traveller gave them a look of contempt, and 
after aſſuring them that he had not the honour of know- 
ing them, and pulling up the glaſs, ordered the poſtillion 
to drive on. 

Our evening at Ware was ſpent in remarks on the diſ- 
ſoluteneſs of the times, and the indecent liberties that 
wild and profligate young fellows were every where tak- 
ing with the clergy. After much ſerious diſcourſe, and 
moderate refreſhment, we retired to reſt. I flept longer 
than ulual in the morning, and no ſooner was I awake 
than I diſcovered with equal confuſion and ſurprize, that 
I was in bed with a woman, who, as I attcmpted to get 
up, threw her arms about my neck, and compelled me 
to lie down. The ſtruggle and the noiſe I made upon 
this occaſion, together with the ſcreams of the woman, 
who ſtill held me faſt, alarmed the whole inn, and drew a 
crowd of ſpectators into the room, headed by my com- 
ee and followed by a ſoldier, who called himſelf the 
wiband of the woman, ſwearing that he would have my 
heart's blood for corrupting the chaſtity of his wite.- L 
pleaded my innocence to an unbelieving audience, while 
the woman acculed me of having forced her againſt her 
will; pretending that it was her misfortune over-night 
to be a little in liquor, and that ſhe had miſtaken the 
room I lay in for her own. | 

To dwell no longer than is need ful upon this diſgrace- 
ful affair, I was in the end compelled to give a guinea to 
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the ſoldier, and afterwards to ſubmit with patience to the 
inſults of a mob, who ſurrounded the inn at our entrance 
into the poſt- chaiſe, and followed it with hcotings to the 
very extremity ot the town. 

From the paſſive behaviour of my companion at the 
inn, and the demure looks that he now put on, I began 
to harbour a ſuſpicion ot him not greatly to his advan. 
tage; and while I was deliberating in what manner to 
addreſs him, an accident happened, which at once threw 
him off his guard, and diſcovered to me, that inſtead of 
an agreeable companion, I was travelling with a fiend, 
This accident was the ſudden and violent overturning of 
the poſt-chaile ; upon which occaſion, though neither of 
us was hurt, he diicharged ſuch a volley of curſes on the 
poſtillion, as made me tremble to hear him. I enden 
voured tu pacity him by the gentleſt admonitions, which 
inſtead of calming his anger, turned it all vpon myſelt; 
and amidft a thouſand oaths and imprecations, he voued 
revenge upon my head, telling me that he hated a parſon 
as he hated old Nic; that he had bribed the ſoldier's 
whore to go to bed to me at the inn, and that he ciune 
out upon no other buſineſs than to play the devil with 
me all the way. I {tood aghaſt at what I heard, and re- 
fuſed getting into the chaiſe again; upon which a ſtrug- 
gle enſued, and blows paſſed between us; till by the al- 
ſiſtance of his ſervant, and the knavery of the poſtillion, 
whom he gained over to his fide with a whole handtul of 
ſilver, I was thruſt into the chaiie and compelled to go 
on. 

We had ſcarce travelled a mile before we overtook a 
couple of gypſies upon the road; one an old woman, the 
other a girl. They were all over rags and filth, and ſo 
intoxicaied with liquor, that they reeled at every ſtep. 
My companion called to the poſtillion to ſtop, and atter 
queſtioning thele wretches about the way they wwe 
gcing, got out of the chaile, and told me, that he could 
not in charity fit lolling at his eale, while two of the 
tender ſex were walking bare-toot on the road; and tht 
if I had no weighty objections, he would make the ci 
lady an offer of his teat, and mits, as he was pleaſed , 
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call her, might with great conveniency fit upon my knee, 
It was in vain for me to expoſtulate, or to attempt leap— 
ing after hin: his ſervant held me faſt by the arm, 
while the maſter with great gravity and ceremony handed 
the creatures into tile chaiſe, and then mounting his 
horſe, rode cloſe by its tide, talking obſcenity to the 
wretches, and inſtructing them to behave to me in a man- 
ner not to be endured nor deſcribed. 

In this manner we puſied through the villages and en- 
tered Royſton ;3 the poſtillion being ordered to walk his 
hortes gently to the iim, that we might be followed by a 
mob, whom my companion called to at every turning to 
{moke the pariſon and his doxics. 

I ſtept trom the chaiſe amidit the hallooing of the rah- 
ble, and ran into a room, the door of which I I:cked. 
Here I determined to remain, or to fly to the magiſtrate 
for protection, had not my tormentor made his appears 
ance at the window, telling me that as the joke was now 
at an end, and as he believed I had had enough of an 
agreeable companion, he had altered his intention of vi- 
liting Scotland, and ſhould return to town that morning. 
I thanked him for the favuur, but kept cloſe to my room, 
till I faw him with his ſervant ride out of the inn, and 
take the road to London. I then ordered fome retreſh- 
ment to be brought me, and a poſt-chaite to be in readi- 
neſs ; but how great was my attoniſhment, when feeling 
for my purſe, which contained forty guincas at my ſet- 
ting out, I found that my pockets had been rifled, and 
that I had not ſo much as a braſs farthing left me! 

As it was no doubt with me that the gypfics had 
robbed me, I made immediate enquiry after them, but 
l-arnt that they had dilappeared on our arrival at the 
inn; and though the molt diligent ſearch was made for 
them, they were no where to be found. 

It was now impoſſible tor me to proceed ; I therefore 
determined to remain where I was, till I could receive 3 
treſh ſupply from my wife, to whom I diſpatched a meſ- 
lenger with a letter, ſetting forth at large all the crucl- 
tics J had met with, 

I When 
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When the meſſenger was gone, it occurred to me, that 
however ill my companion had uſed me, he could not be 
bait enough to concert this robbery with the gypſics, hap 
theretore might be inclined to make up my loſs, upon 
knowing that I had ſuſtained it. For this reaſon I de- 
termined once more to tranſmit my complaints to the 
WorrD; that it the young gentleman has any oue 
principle of honour remaining, he may ſend to Mr. 
Dodiley*s the ſum 1 have been defe auded of. My de- 
mand upon him is tor feven-and-thirty guineas, which 
unleſs he pays within fix days after the publication c 
this letter, I will forthwith print his name in the nevw!\- 
papers, and proclaim to the public the injuries he has 
done me. 

I have another reaſon for giving you this trouble, 
which is, to caution all gentlemen tor the future againſt 
advertiſing in the papers for an agreeable companion in 
a poſt chaiſe ; as it conſoles me not a little, that I am 
enabled to make other people wile, even by my own mil. 
fortunes. 

I am, 
SIR, 
Core lan i Your obliged, 
Royſton, and moſt faithful ſervant, 


July 16, 1756. W. B. 
— 

THURSDAY, JULY 29. 
To Mr. FiTZ-ADAM. 


No. CLXXXVIT. 


SIR, 
NiONG all the grievances that your corr eſpondents 
have from time to time laid before you, I have 

met with no one fituation that bears any Jlikenels to-my 
own, or that deſerves your compaſſion and advice half to 
much. I am the brother of four filters, am the eldeſt of 
my tamily, a treeman of the city of London, ang by 
trade a ſhoemaker ly father enjoyed a ſmall place at 
court, which I believe, one year with another, brouglit 
him 
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him in about a hundred and fifty pounds. My mother 
was deſcended from the third or tourth cout.n of an at- 
tainted Scotch peer, was a lady's woman when my fa- 
ther married her, and brought with her a very large por- 
tion of pride, virtue, and fine breeding. My father, 
who before his marriage had held up his head very high 
as a coyurtier, was now of greater coniequence than ever, 
in the thought that by this happy match he had allied 
himſelf to nobility. My mother indeed had one great 
mortification to ſurmount, Which was, that ſhe had not 
only contaminated her blood by marrying a plebcian, 
who was formerly a broken tallow-clundler in the city, 
but had changed her illuſtrious maiden name tor the 
coarſe and vuJgar appellation of Nis. Laycock. She 
comforted herielt however, on the firſt appearance of her 
pregnancy, that ſo odious a lurmume ſhould be qualified 
in her children with the gentecleſt and moſt elegant 
chriſtian names that hiſtory or romance cuuld poſſibly 
ſupply. My father approved tie thought; and nv tvoner 
was I a fortnight old, than 1 was chriſtened with great 
pomp and grandeur by the name of Ptolemy. Niy eld- 
dt filter, who came into the world a year after, was 
called Wilhelmina Charlotta, the ſecond Pentheſilta, the 
third Teletbuſa, and the fourth HBonoria. There was 
allo a ſecond ſon, who died within the month, chriſtened 
Agamemnen. 

We were all of us trained up to regard thele names as 
marks of ſuperiority over other children, and iuch as 
would one time or other moſt certainly make our for— 
tunes. If maſter Ptolemy Was naughty, lie was net chid 
as a vulgar child, but admoniſhed with all the gentle- 
nels and forbcarance due to ſo illuſtrious a name. If 
Miſs Wilhelmina Charlotta, or her filters Mits Penthe— 
lea, Miſs Telethuſa, or Mits Henoria forgot to hold up 
their heads, or were cavght at romps with the boys, they 
were put in mind of their names, and inſtructed to act 
up to them. Our dreſſes were, it poſſible, as fantaſtic as 
our names, and the formality of our behaviour was of a 
piece with both. And though we were the plaincſt chil- 
dren in the werld, and had not the leaſt probable chance 

ot 
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of receiving a fingle ſhilling to our portions, we were 
trained up to pride and idleneſs, and to turn up our 
noſes at all the Dicks, Toms, and Harrys, the Sukeys 
and Pollys, that were our ſuperiors in the neighbour. 
hood. 

The neceſſary expences to ſupport all this pride and 
folly, were more than could be ſpared from the narrow 
income of my father: and Maſter Ptolemy, who was 
now eleven years old, muſt have been as totally unedu- 
cated as the miſſes his ſitters, if my father's brother, v 
was a reputable ſhoemaker in the city, had not taken 
me into his care, and ſent me to St. Paul's ſchool at his 
own expence. To this accident of my life I owe my 
eſcape from ruin, I was called King Ptolemy by all the 
boys, and ſo laughed at for my importance, that I ſoon 
grew aſhamed of my name; and at the end of thre 
years, when my mother thought it high time for me to 
return to court, I choſe to accept of zn offer my uncle 
had made me of becoming his apprentice, and entering 
into partnerſhip with hun when my time was expired, 
My tather's conſent was pretty eaſily obtained, as he 
found himſelf in an ill ſtate of health, and unable to pro- 
vide for me: but my mother was inexorable. She con- 
ſidered that my great name would but ill ſuit with ſo low 
a calling, and when ſhe ſaw me determined, ſhe told me i" 
a flood of tears at parting, I was the firſt Ptolemy that 
ever made ſhoes. 

For my own part, I had been ſohumbled at ſchoo! about 
my name, that I never afterwards wrote more thai tlic 
firſt letter of it: and as P very luckily looked more like 

hilip than Ptolemy, I have eſcaped the ridicule that 
would otherwiſe have been thrown upon me. 

At the end of my apprenticeſhip, my uncle gave me 
his only daughter in marriage, and dying ſoon after, I 
ſucceeded to his trade and cttects, and to a fortune in 
good debts and money, to the amount of tour thouland 
pounds, 

My mother who had never thoroughly recovered the 
ſhock of her ſon Ptolemy's diſgrace, died a few months 
after my uncle, and my father followed her this ſummer, 
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legving to my fifters no other fortune than their names, 
which to my great ſorrow has not been quite ſo current 
in the world as to enable them to live upon it. To be 
as ſhort as I can, they were all thrown upon my hands, 
and are like to continue with me as long as I live. But 
the misfortune is, that to keep my ſiſters from ſtarving, 
I muſt become a beggar myſelf; for the expences the 
bring, and the nothing they do, will not ſuffer me to go 
on. By their dreſſes, their names, and the airs of qua- 
lity they give themſelves, I am rendered ridiculous 
among all my acquaintance. My wife, who is a very 
plain good woman, and whoſe name is Amey, has been 
uew-chriſtened, and is called Amelia; and my little 
daughter, a child of a year old, is no longer Polly, but 
Maria, They are perpetually quarrelling with one 
another about the ſuperiority of their names; and be- 
cauſe the eldeſt ſiſter has two, and the others but one, 
they have entered into a combination to rob her of both, 
and almolt to break her heart, by calling her Nis Lay- 
cock. 

I have ſhewn them the impoſſihility of my maintain- 
ing them much longer, and, as tenderly as I was able, 
propoled their going into ſervice : but they told me with 
the utmoſt indignation, that whatever a ſhoemaker in 
the citymight imagine to the contrary, the names of Wil- 
helmina Charlotta, Pentheſilea, Telethuſa, and Honoria, 
were by no means fervants names, and unieis I found 
myſelf inclined to make a better proviſion tor them, they 
thould continue where they were. Nay, my youngeſt 
ſiſter Mits Henoria, who thinks herſclt handiome, had 
the impudence to tell me, that it ever ſhe condeicended 
to let out her perſon for hire, it ſhould be for other ules 
than thoſe of a ſervant: to which Miis Telethuſa was 
plealed to add, that indeed ſhe was entirely of Miſs 
Honoria's opinion; for that the fin of heing a miſtre!s, 
was not halt ſo ſhocking to her as the thame oi being a 
ſervant. 

You will judge, Sir, how defirous J am to rid the 
houſe of them, when I tell you that I have even offered 
to take a ſhop tor them at the court end of the enn 

, and 
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and to give each of them a hundred pounds to ſet vp 
with in any way they ſhould chooſe ; but their great 
names, fortooth, are not to be proſtituted upon ſhop. 
bills, whatever their brother Ptolemy, the ſhoe-maker, 
in his great zeal to ſerve them, may pleaſe humbly to 
conceive, Yet with theſe truly great names, that are 
not to be contaminated by trade or ſervice, they have 
condeicended to rob my till two or three times; and no 
longer ago than laſt week, when I caught my eldef! 
ſiſter in the fact, ſhe told me with great dignity, that it 
became her brother Ptolemy to bluſh, at laying her un. 
der the neceſſity of doing an action that was ſo much 
beneath her. 

I have laid the whole affair before the miniſter of the 
pariſh, who has taken a great deal of pains to reaſoy 
them into their tenſes, but to no purpole : and unlet; 
you, Mr. Fi:z- Adam, who are a travelled man, can di- 
rect them to any par: of the globe, wh:re great names, 
great pride, great indolence, and great poverty are the 
only qualifications that men look tor in a wife, I mutt 
ſhut up ſhop in a few days, and leave Miis Wilhelmina 
Charlotta, and the other miſſes her filters, with their il 
luſtrious names, to go begging about the ſtreets. II 
you know of any ſuch place, and will do me the favour 
to mention it in your next Thurſday's paper, you Wall 
fave a whole family from ruin, and infinitely oblige, 

SIR, 
Your moſt ſorrowful 
humble fervant, 
P. LAxcocx. 


The caſe of my corre ſpondent is, I ccnfeſs, a very 
hard one; and I wiſh with all my heart that I had dis- 
covered in my travels ſuch a country as he hints at, 
All the advice I cn give him is, to fend for the mini- 
ſter of the pariſh once more, and get his ſiſters re-bap- 
tized: for till they can be prevaiſed upon to have new 
names, it will be altog.thcr impeiſible. to give them 
New Natures. 
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No. CLXXXVIII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 5. 


HOUGH the firſt of the following letters hears a 
little hard upon the ladies, tor whom I have al- 
ways proteſſed a regard even to veneration, yet I am in- 
duced to give it a place in my paper, from the conſider— 
ation, that if the complaint contained in it ſhould hap- 
pen to have the leatt foundation in truth, they may have 
an opportunity of adding another proot to the multi— 
tudes they are daily giving, that they want only to be 
told of their errors to amend them. Ot the tecond let- 
ter I ſhall tay nothing more, than that the expedient 
propoted in it to remove the evil complained of has my 
tutire approbaticn. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
SIR, | 
ITH as much devotion for the fair as any man, 
and as high a ſente of the happineſs they are ca- 
pable of imparting, I have retolved to die an old batche- 
lor; yet not in the leaſt determined by the ſtrongeſt ar- 
guments sgainſt matrimony, or the moſt tiſhionable 
motives to a ſingle life. It is my misfortune to eſteem 
delicacy, economy, modeſty, and ſome of the qualitica- 
tions conveyed under the idea of notable, as the moſt en- 
raging ornaments of a well-hiend woman. How un- 
Lappy them am 1, that nene of thele ſhould be of fe— 
pute in the preſent age! | 
I had once formed a defign of tranſporting myſelf to 
Spain or China, tor a lady of the domeſtic kind; but 
giving the preterence to thoſe of my own country, I 
deloved my intention, till I ſhould ive the influence your 
weekly admonitions were attended with. I uam now lorry 
to find, that notwithſtanding your cenlorin] dignity, they 
have openiy dared to perſiſt in thole faſhions you have ſo 
long oppoſcd. An unaccountable propenlity to yitit public 
p! icrs, a general nakednely = fou remarkabicblute 
nts of tace, à loud voice, v4 4 3 culine airy, have lately 
g med mich ground ip the country; und 1 um apt to think 
. 0 I ſhall 
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I ſhall ſhortly ſee the necks and boſoms of my fair coun. 
try-women painted with devices of birds and beatts, in 
imitation of the ancient Britons, though they are now 
contented with plain white and red. 

I have oblerved, that as we are gradually retreating 
from the courage and greatneſs of our ſex, the ladies are 
advancing with haſty ttrides upon us; and whether we 
mall long maintain the pre- eminence, is a point much 
liable to diſpute. 

I cannot but ſuſpect them of entertaiuing deſigns of 
invading the province of man; and thous & I acknows 
ledge their boundleſs power, I never was formed to 
obey, and cannot think of ſubmiſſion. But admitting 
that the preſent generation of beautics are totally unfit 
for wives, except to thoſe gentle minds who would think 
themſelves honoured by having their thouſands ſpent 1 in 
the genteeleſt manner, yet in another capacity they 
mig! ut be made of the greateſt ſervice to their count: Fe 
When I ſee their hair.tied in a knot behind, or eith-: 
hanging down in a ramellie, or folded up in ribbons, 1 
cann: it but look on them as the fair defenders ol Bri- 
tain, on whole gallantry I ſhould rather chooſe to rely, 
than on all the boaſted proweſs of our military beaux. 
On this footing I can excuſe them for lacrificing the 

thouland namelèls powers of pleaſing which nature h as 

inveſted them with, tor the powers of deſtroying, and 

conſent to their changing the darts of Cupi for the ar- 

mour of Mars. W I: itever magazines of lightning are 

laid up in their bright eyes, I hope they w ill blaze out 
on this occaſion. 

If it ſhould be objected that we ought to have proot: 
of their valour, and that a big look may be conſiſten: 
with a faint heart; I aniwer, that there can be no greg 
reaſon to doubt the braverv of thoſe, who have made 1! 
one of their firſt maxims © never to be afraid of 
„% man: and beſides, that natural love of cenqueſt 

which poſſeſſes every individual of the temale world, 
would animate them forward to the Hos enterprizes 
I would rather propole, that the mare gay and airy 6 
$17) ſhould ve diltiributed 1 1900 A x "AY OL flying light- 
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horſe ; the Gadabouts would make an excellent compa— 
ny of foragers; the more delicate of them would ſerve 
to carry the colours, and the fight of them would inſpire 
the ſoldiers with unequalled reſolution and courage. 

nus they might all be diſpoſed in ranks and ſtations 
ſuitable to their reſpective merits, diſtinctions, and qua- 
lIitcations, from the firſt lady of quality to the loweſt 
belle in the country village. I ſhould alſo adviſe, that 
2 ſufhcient number of female tranſports ſhould be ſent 
to the relief of our garriſons abroad, it it was not from 
my apprehenſions that they would not be able to ſuſtain 
a long ſiege, and might perhaps be captivated by the 
immenſe fineneſs of an embroidered knight of the order 
of St. Louis, I have only one circumſtance more to 
mention to excite their zeal, which is, that they mult be 
obliged to content themſelves with their own invented 
faſhions, till the ſucceſſes of their arms ſhall oblige the 
French to accept of our wealth for thoſe that are a la 
moce de Paris. 

If this propoſal be agreeable to your judgement, I 
hope vou will ſecond it by the warmelt encouragements. 
May we not exult in the proſpect of that glorious ca- 
ter of ſucceſs which muſt attend an army of heroines, 
bred to a contempt of danger, and trained up from in- 
tancy itſelt to the moſt intimate acquaintance with balls, 
drums, routs, hurricanes, and the like? 

I am, SIR, 


Your humble ſervant, 


A. SINGLETON 

Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
HAVE a complaint to lay before you, which, to 
the beſt of my memory, you have not hitherto touch- 
ed upon. Tle ground of my complaint, Sir, is this, 
News, you know, never was more fluctuating than at 
this moment, What we are told at breakfaſt is contra- 
diéted by nocn, and that again is old by dinner; the 
dinner- tale ſcarcely laſts till coffee, and all is found to be 
talſe betore night. And yet, Sir, there are a ſet of 
wile men, who are always ſatisfied with the laſt tale, 
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and conſtantly aſſure you they were all along of that 
opinion. Lord, Sir, I knew it mult be to: how 
« could it be other wife? I always laid fo: and though 
accounts vary to-morrow, it docs not at all affect them; 
for to-morrow they will have been all along perfectly 
well acquainted with juſt the contrary to witit they 
knew to well to-day. This everlaſting knowledge and 
lecret intelligence is really, Sir, a moſt provoking miuit 
on us poor things, who are not ſo knowing, It I am 
wrong to-day, my tricnd is wrong to morruw, and that 
puts us on an equality; but theſe people, who are ture 
to be of the right opinion, becaule they have no opinion 
at all, are not to be endured. 

But it is one thing to complain, and another to re- 
drels ; and unleſs I thought I had ſome method to re- 
medy the evil, I would not complain of it. "The reme- 
dy I would propole is ſimply this: that the term I be 
tor ever excluded all converſat ions. There is not, per- 
haps, one ſingle impertinence for foppery in difcourte, 
that is not imputable to that ſame little letter J. The 
old man, going to repeat the lie he has talked himſelt 
into a belief of, cries, I remember when I was young. 
The maiden of fifty bleſſes her ſtars, and lays, I was 
not ſuch a flirt. The bold colonel tells you, I led on 
the men, I entered the breach. "The rake, I debauched 
ſuch a girl, I drank down tuch a fellow. Now, Sir, 
fond as people are of being toolith, they would even 
conſent to be wiſe, it it was not confining their tuilics 
to their own dear perions. The old man's dull Rory is 
only to let you ſce what he was himſelf. The maiden 
gentlewoman only means to exemplity her own modety, 
and does not care a pin for all the trailties of her neigh- 
bours, but that ſhe has thereby an opportunity of telling 
you how v:rtuous the herielt is. The ſoldier never teh, 
you of a campaign, but the one he was himſelf in. 


The rake never tells you of any follies but his own; 


and the wile man I complained of in the beginning ot 
my letter, never teils you Mr. Such-a-one always thought 
lo, or Mr, Somebody always {aid ſo, but I always 
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thought fo, I always ſaid fo. Let me therefore intreat 
you, Mr. Fitz- Adam, to forbid the uſe of this mono- 
fri'ab.e, and you willmuch oblige, 

SIR, Your friend, &c. 


. 
—_ 


. CLXXXIX. THURSDAY, AUGUST 12. 


E are accuſed by the French, and perhaps but 

too Juſtly, of having no word j in our language, 

which aniwers to their word police, which there! orc we 

have been obliged to adopt, not having, as they ſay, 
the thing. 

Tt does not occur to nie that we have any one word 
in our language (I. hope not from the ſt me re: aſon) to 
A fs the idcas Nee they comprehend un der the word 

len mceurs.” Manners are teo little, morals too much. 
165 d define it thus; © a general exterior decency, 


« fitneſs, and pro pricty of conduct in the common in- 


40 tet cor irle of lit 2. 


cro in his Offices makes uſe of the word decorum 
in this; tenſe, to expre ſs what he tells us the Greeks ſig- 
pfcd by their v ord (1 will not ſheck the eyes of my 
polite readers with Oreck typ es) „ 10 1 
The thing however is unge Hionably of importance, 

by whatever word it may be digniſicd or degraded, diſ- 
tinguiſhed or mittaken ; it ſhall therefore be the ſubject 
of this paper to explain and recommend it; and upon 
this OC rae n I ſhall adopt the word decorum. 

But as I have ſome private rcafons for deſiring not to 
Meh the lale of theſe lucubrations, I muſt premite, that 
notwithſtanditg this frrious introduction, I am not go- 
ing to preach either religious or meral duties. On the 
contrary: yo is a icheme ct intereſt which I mean to com- 
municate, nd which, if the tuppoſed characteriſtic of 

e preſent | ae he true, u 7 I ſhould apprehcnd, be 
his ly accept: able to the gunwulity of my readers. 


Y take It for £ rant ed Park the moſt {eniible :; ind in- 
formed part of mankind, 1 mean people of ſathion, pur- 
0 3 lue 
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ſue ſingly their own intereſts and pleaſures ; that they 
defire as far as poſſible to enjoy them excluſively, and 
to avail themſelves of the ſimplicity, the ignorance, and 
the prejudices of the vulgar, who have neither the {ame 
ſtrength of mind, nor the ſame advantages of education. 
Now it is certain that nothing would more contribute to 
that defirable end, than a ſtrit obiervance of this deco- 
rum, which, as I have already hinted, does not extend 
to religious or moral duties, does not prohibit the ſolid 
enjoyments of vice, but only throws a veil of decency 
between it and the vulgar, conceals part of its native de- 
formity, and prevents ſcandal, and bad example. It is 
a {ort of pepper-corn quit-rent paid to virtue, as an 
acknowledgement of its ſuperiority ; but according to 
our preſent conſtitution, is the ealy price of treedom, 
not the tribute of vaſſalage. 

Thoſe who would be reſpected by others, muſt firſt 
reſpect themſelves. A certain exterior purity and dig- 
nity of character, commands reſpect, procures credit, 
and invites confidence; but the public exerciie and oſten- 
tation of vice, has all the contrary effects. 

The middle claſs of people in this country, though 

enerally ſtraining to imitate their betters, have not yet 
Kaken off the prejudices of their education; very many 
of them ſtill believe in a Supreme Being, in a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, and retain ſome coarie, 
homeſpun notions of moral good and evil. "The ration- 
al ſyſtem of materialiſm has not yet reached them; and 
in my opinion, it may be full as well it never ſhould; 
for as I am not of levelling principles, I am for preſcrv- 
ing a due ſubordination from interiors to ſuperiors, 
which an equality of profligacy mult totally deſtroy. 

A fair character is 2 more lucrative thing than people 
are generally aware of; and I am informed that an emi- 
nent moncy-icrivener has lately calculated with | 
accuracy the advantage of it, and that it has turned out 
a clear profit of thirteen and a halt per cent. in the 
genera] tranſactions of life; which advantage, trequent- 
ly repeated, as it muſt be in the couric of the ycar, 
amounts toa very conſiderable object. 


Te 
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To proceed to a few inſtances. If the court ier would 
but wear the appearance of truth, promiſe leſs, and per- 
form more, he would acquire ſuch a degree of truſt and 
confidence, as would enable him to ſtrike on a tudden, 
and with ſucceſs, ſome ſplendid ſtroke of perfidy, to the 
infinite advantage of himſelf and his party. 

A patriot, of all people, ſhould be a ftrift obſerver 
of this decorum, it he would (as it is to be preſumed 
he would) bear a good price at the court market. The 
love of his dear country, well acted and little felt, will 
certainly get him into good keeping, and perhaps pro- 
cure him a handſome ſettlement for life; but if his pro- 
ſtitution be flagrant, he is only made uſe of in caſes of 
the utmoſt neceſſity, and even then only by cullies. I 
muit obſerve by the bye, that of late the market has 
been a little glutted with patriots, and conſequently they 
do not ſell quite ſo well. 

Few maſters of families are, I ſhould preſume, defir- 
ous to be robbed indiſcriminatly by all their ſervants ; 
and as ſervants in general are more afraid of the devil, 
and leſs of the gallows, than of their maſters, it ſeems 
to he as imprudent as indecent to remove that whole. 
ſome fear, either by their examples, or their philolophi- 
cal diſſertations, exploding in their preſence, though 
ever ſo juſtly, all the idle notions of future puniſhments, 
or of moral good and evil. At preſent, honeſt taithtu] 
lervants rob their maſters conſcientiouſly only in their 
reipective ſtations ; but take away thole checks and re- 
ſtraints which the prejudices of their education have laid 
them under, they will ſoon rob indiſcriminately, and 
out of their ſeveral departments ; which would probably 
create ſome little contuſion in tamilies, eſpecially in nu- 
merous ones. 

I cannot omit obſerving, that this decorum extends 
to the little trifling offices of common life; ſuch as ſcem- 
ing to take a tender and affectionate part in the health 
or fortune of your acquaintance, and a readinets and ala- 
crity to ſerve them, in things of little coniequence to 
lem, and of none at all to you. Theſe attentions bring 
in good intereſt; the weak and the 1gnorant * 
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them for the real ſentiments of your heart, and give 
you their eſteem and friend/hip in return. The wile in- 
deed, pay you in your oven coin, or by a truck of com- 
modies of equal value; upon which however there is no 
loſs ; ſo that upon the whole, this commerce, ſkiltully 
carried on, is a very lucrative one. 
In all my ſchemes for the general good of mankind, 
have always a particular attention to the utility that 
may ariſe from them to my fair fellow ſubjects, for 
whom I have the tendereſt and moſt unfeigned concern; 
and T lay hold of this opportunity, mott earneſtly to re- 
commend to them the ſtricteſt obſervance of this deco- 
rum. I will admit that a fine woman of a certain rank, 
cannot have too many real vices ; but at the ſame time, I 
do inſiſt upon it, that it is eſſentially her intereſt, not to 
have the appearance of any one. This decorum, I con- 
fels, will conceal her conqueſts, and prevent her tri— 
umphs; but on the other hand, if ſhe will be pleaſed to 
reflect that thoſe conqueſts are known, ſooner or later, 
always to end in her total defeat, ſhe will not upon an 
average find herſelf a loſer. There are indeed ſome huſ- 
bands of ſuch humane aud hoſpitable diſpoſitions, that 
they tem determined to ſhare all their happinels with 
their friends and acquaintance ; ſo that with regard to 
ſuch huſbands fingly, this decorum were uſeleſs: but 
the far rreater number are of a churliſh and uncommu— 
nicitive diipofition, troubleſome upon bare ſuſpicions, 
and brutal upon proofs. Theſe are capable of infli- 
ing upon the fair delinquint the pains and penalties of 
exile and impriſonment at the dreadful manſton-{rat, not- 
withitanding the moſt ſolemn proteſtations and oaths, 
backed with the moſt moving tears, that nothing really 
criminal has paſſed. But it muſt be owned, that of all 
negatives, that is much the hardeſt to be proved. 
Though deep play be a very innocent and even com- 
mendable amuſement in itſelf, it is however, as things 
ar2 yet conſtituted, a great breach, nay perhaps the 
higheſt violation poſſible of the decorum in the fair fe. 
If generally fortunate, it induces ſome ſuſpicion of dex- 
terity ; if unfortunate, of debt; and in this latter cate, 
the 
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the ways and means for raiſing the ſupplies neceſſary for 
the current year, are ſometimes ſuppoſed to be unwar- 
rantable. But what is ſtill much more important, is, 
that the agonies of an ill run will disfigure the fineſt 
face in the world, and cauſe moſt ungracetul emotions. 
J have known a bad game, ſuddenly produced upon a 
good game, for a deep ſtake at brag or commerce, almoſt 
make the vermillion turn pale, and elicit from lips, 
where the ſweets of Hybla dwelt, and where the loves 
and graces played, ſome murmured oaths, which though 
minced and mitigated a little in their terminations, 
ſeemed to me, upon the whole, to be rather unbecom- 
ing. 

Another ſingular advantage which will ariſe to my 
fair courtrywomen of diſtinction from the oblervance of 
this decornm, is, that they will never want ſome credit- 
table led captain to attend them at a minute's warning 
to operas, plays, Ranelagh, and Vauxhall; whereas I 
have known {ome women of extreme condition, who by 
neglecting the decorum, had flattcrned away their cha- 
racters to ſuch a degree, as to be obliged upon thoſe 
emergencirs to take up with mere toad-eaters of very 
equivocal rank and character, who by no means graced 
their entry into public places. 

To the young unnurried ladies, I beg leave to re- 
preſent, that this decorum will make a dificrence of at 
caſt five-and-twenty, it not fifty per cent. in their for- 
tunes. The pretty men who have commonly the honour 
of attending them, are not in general the marrying 
kind of men; they love them tco much, or too little, 
know them too well, or not well enough, to think of 
morrying them. The huſbaund-like men are a ſet of 
zu Kward fellows with good eſtates, and who not having 
got the better of vulgar prejudices, Jay fome ſtreſs upon 
the characters of their wives, and the legitimacy of the 
heirs to their eſtates and titles. Theſe are to be caught 
only by g n= urs; the hook muſt be baited with the 
decorum ; the naked one will not do. 

I muſt own that it ſeems too ſevere to deny young 
Ldics the innocent amulements of the preient times, 

but 
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but I beg them to recollect that I mean only with re. 
gard to outward appearances ; and I ſhould preſume that 

tete-a-tetes with the pretty men might be contrived And 
brought about in places leſs pub lic than Kenſington 


gardens, the two parks, the high roads, or the it ects 


4 
ot 1 


Having thus combined, as I flatter myſelf that 1 
T have, the folid enjoyments of vice, with the uleful 
appearances of virtue, I think myſelf entitled to the 
than! k'S of my country in general, and to that juſt praile 
viich Horace gives to the author, & qui miſcuit utile 
„% dulci; or in Englith, who joins the uſcful with the 
agreeable, 
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CAN remember, v. hen J was a young man at the un- 
verſitv, being ſo much affected with that very p 
thetic ſpecch, which Ovid has put into the mouth ot 
Pythagoras, againſt eating the ficſh of animals, that it 
was ſome time before I could bri ing my ſe 'f to our col. 
lege mutton again, without ſome inward doubt whether 
J was not making 1 mylelf an accomplice to a murder, 
My feruples remained unreconciled to the committing io 
horrid a incal, till upon ſcrious reficetion I became con- 
vinced of its legality, from the general order of nature, 
who has inſtitut ed the univerſal preying upon the weaker 
as one of her firſt principles; ; though to me it has ever 
appeared an incomprehenſible myſtery, that ſhe who 
could not be reſtrained by any want of materials from 
furniſhing | ipples for the ſupport of her various off- 
ſpring, ſhould lay them under the neceſſity of devouring 

one another. 

But though this refegien had force enough to diſpy- 
thagorize nic, before my companions had time to make 
obſervations upon my behaviour, which could by rg 
means have turncd to my advantage in the world, I tor 
2 gieat while rctained to tender a regard tor all my tel- 
low. creatur. cs, that I Lave ſcveral times brought my elt 
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into imminent peril, by my attempts to reſcuc per ſe— 
cuted cats from the hands and tecth of their worryers ; 
by endeavouring to prevent the engagement of dogs, 
who had manitcitly no quarrel of thzir own ; and by 
putting butchers boys in mini, that as their ſheep were 
going to die, they walked full as faſt as could be rea- 
ſonably expected, without the cruel blows they were ſo 
liberal in beſtowing upon them. As I commonly came 


but obſerve that I .oiten aggravated, never diminiſhed, 
the ill treatment of theſe innocent ſufferers, I ſoon 
found it neceffary to coniuit my own eaſe, as well as le- 
curity, by turning down another ſtreet, whenever I met 
with an adventure of this kind, rather than be com- 
pelled to be a ſpectator of what would fiock me, or be 
provoked to run myſelf into danger, without the Jeait 
advantage to thoſe whom I woul: afliſt. 

[ have kept ſtrictly ever ſince to this method of flying 
from the ſight of cruclty, whenever I could find ground- 
room for it: and I make no manner ot doubt, that I 
have more than once eſcaped the horns of a mad ox, as 
all of that ſpecies are called, that do not chute to be 
tormented as well as killed. But on the other hand, 
theſe eſcapes of mine have very frequently run me into 
great inconveniencies : I have ſometimes been led into 
ſuch a ſeries of blind alleys, that it has been matter of 
great diſnculty to me to find my way out of them. | 
have been betrayed by my hurry into the middle of a 
market, the proper reſidence of inhumanity. I have 
paid many a 1ix-and-cight-pence for non-appearance at 
the hour my lawyer had appointed tor bulineſs; and, 
what would hurt tome people worle than all the reſt, 1 
ave frequently arrived too late for the dinners I have 
been invited to at the houſes of my friends. 

All theſe difficulties and diſtreſſes, I began to flatter 
myſelf, were going to be removed, and that 1 ſhould be 
tt at liberty to purſue my walks through th. fraightelt 
mi hroadert ſtrects, when Mr. Hogarth fit publiſhed 
ws prints upon the ſubject of cruelty 3 but whatever 
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ſuccels ſo much ingenuity, founded upon ſuch hnma. 
nity, might deſerve, all the hopes I had built of teving 
a reformation proved vain and ftruitlels. I am torry 14 
ſay it, but there ſtill remain in the ttreets of this metro. 
polis more ſcenes of barbarity than perhaps are to be met 
with in all Europe befides. Aſia is too well known tor 
compaſſion to brutes; and nobody who has read Bute- 
quius, will wonder at me for moſt heartily wiſhing, 
that our common people were no crueller than Turks. 

I ſhould have apprehenſions of being laughed at, were 
T to complain of want of compaſſion in our law; the 
very word ſceming contradictory to any idea of it; bit 
J will venture to own that to me 1t appears ſtran ze, that 
the man againſt whom I ſhouid be enabled to bring an 
action tor laying a little dirt at my door, may with im- 

unity drive by it halt a dozen calves, with their tail; 
hoped cloſe to their bodies, and their hinder parts co— 
vered with blood. He muſt have a puſſion tor neatne!s 
not to be envied, who docs not thins this a greater 
nuiſance thin the tight of a few cinders. 

I know not whether it is from the clergy's having 
looked upon this ſubject as too trivial tor tae r notice, 
that we find them more filent upon it than could be with- 
ed: for as {[wughter is at preſent no branch of the prictt- 
hood, it is to be preſumed they have as much compal- 
ſion as other men. The Spectator has exclunned agamt 
the cruelty of roaſting lobſters alive, and of whipping 
pigs to death: but the misrortune is, the writings of an 
Additon are 1cldo.11 read by cooks and butchers. As to 
the thinking part of munkind, it has always been con- 


vinced, I believe, that however contormable to the ge- 


neral rule of nature our devouring animals may be (:0 
] would nut be underitood to impeach, what is our only 
vitible prerogative as lords ot the creation, an unbuun!- 
ed licence ot teeth) we are neverthelcts under indelth! 


obligations to prevent their futfering any degree of pain; 


more than is abſolutely unavoidable. But this couv:ic- 


tion lics in tuck hands, that I fear not one poor cre- 
ture in a million has ever tared the better for it, and 1 
believe never will; face people of condition, the chi, 
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ſource from whence this pity is to flow, are ſo far from 
inculcating it to thote beneath them, that 2a very tew 
winters ago they luffered themiclves to be entertained 
at a public theatre by the pertormances of an unhappy 
company of animals, who could only have been made 
actors by the utmoit energy ot witip-cord and ſtarving. 

I acknowledge my tenderneſs to be particularly af, 
fected in tavour of ſo ftaithtul and uictul 4 creature as a 
dog; an animal ſo approaching to us in fente, 40 de- 
pendent upon us for ſupport, and ſo peculiarly the 
friend of man, that he deierves the kmdeit and moit 
gene ulage. For no leſs than the whole race of thete 
animals I have been under the greateſt alarms, ever 
lince the tax upon dogs was firſt reported to be in agita- 
tion. I thought it a little hard indeed, that a man 
ſhould be taxcd tor having one creature in his houte in 
wiaich he might confide 3 but when I heard that otficets 
were to be appointed, to knock out the brains ot all 
thele honeſt domelitics, who ſhould preitume ro niake thei 
appearance in the ſtreets without the pulſport of their 
maſter's name about their necks, I became lerioutly 
concerned tor them. 

This enmity againſt dogs is pretended to be founded 
upon the apprehention of their going mad ; but an euticy 
renedy might be applied by abuliſhing the cuitom 
(with many o. hers equally ingenivus) of ty ing bottles 
and ſtoncs to their tails, by which means (and in this 
one particular I muſt give up my clients) the untortun- 
ate ſuſfeter becomes ſubject to the periccutions of his 
vn ſpecies, too apt to join the run againſt a brother 
in diftrels, But great allowance ſhould be made tor 
an animal, wao in an intimacy of near nx thoutand 
years with man, hus learnt but one of his bad qualities. 

To conclude this ſubject: as I cannot but join in 
opinion with Mr. Hogarth, that the trequency ot mur 
ders ainong us is greatly owing to thoſe icenes of cruelty, 
which the lower ranks of people arc io much accuttoined 
to, inſtead of multiplying ſuch tcenes, I ſhouid rather 
lope that tone proper method might be fixed upon, ei— 
ther for prevenung them, or removing them out of 
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ſight ; ſo that our infants might not grow up into the 
world in a familiarity with blood. If we may believe 
the naturalitts, that a lion is a gentle animal tall hi; 
tongue has been dipped in blood, what precaution ought 
we to uit to prevent man from being inured to it, why 
has ſuch ſuperiority of power to do miſchief ! 
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Diicile et Satiram non ſcribere. Jev. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 


Sin, | 
I has always appeared to me that there is ſomething 
extremely abſurd in a general ſatire: for as it will 
always inſtruct vanity how to ſhun, and enable impu- 
dence to reject its application, I cannot diſcover that it 
is likely to anſwer any better purpoſe, than that of giving 
1 encouragement to rogues, and adminiſtering comfort to 
1 fools. 
* This ſpecies of writing is-by no means of modern in- 
vention, and con!equently can have no eſſential connec- 


we examine the 1atyritts of any other age, we ſhall find 
that they have all unanimouſly followed the examples ot 
? their father Simonides, and repreſented the human 
1 tpecies in 2 very unnatural light; nor do I think it pol- 
"1 fible for any one to diſplay lus talents this way, withou! 
; having recdurſe to the ſame expedient. From hence! 
b would infer, that the deſcription of a monſtrous cliarac- 

ter, in thoſe early days of ſimplicity and innocence, ws 
conſidered only as an ingenious piece of invention, and 
that their falle notion of wit was the ſole occaſion ©: 
their giving into tuch a ridiculous cuſtom. And this, 


as I take it, will be ſufficient to account for its being 19 


faſhionable with us at this tune, though there be mart 
7 {+ {+ 1 


j tivnwith the reigning manners of the preſent times. It 
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feſtly no other reaſon for our admitting it, than becauſe 
we are pleaſed to fancy the judgement of the ancients, 
and love to copy indiſcriminately from all their models 


with a ſcrvile vencration. But ſuppoſing this to be a 
true repreſentation of the caſe before ns, and that men 
of wit never fatirize with any offenſive deſign, but purely 
for the ſake of diſplaying their abilities; yet what fall we 
ſay for thoſe churiiſh malecontents, who pretend to write 
ſatire, with no other earthly talent for it than rank malc- 
volence? Why truly, it is to be feared, they have no 
leis exaſperating a reaſon for reviling all mankind, than 
becauſe they are deſervedly deſpiſed by every body that 
know them. For as it is abiurd to ſuppoſe that a man 
who has always been very civilly treated by the world, 
ſhould have any inclination to fall out with it in good 
earneſt, ſo every worthleſs fellow who has been juſtly 
mortified by its contempt or averſion, will naturally be 
provoked to expoſe himſelf to its utmoſt deriſion, by a 
filly attempt to retaliate the inſult. And hence it is, if 
a few ſplenetic conceited wretches are not carefſed up to 
the extravagant expectation of their own imaginary de- 
ſerts, they ſhall immediately vent their reſentment in all 
thoſe alarming exclamations which have, with equal 
propriety, been echoed through every century of the 
world. Then forlooth, that utter neglett of merit, 
which has been the conſtant reproach of every other age, 
ſhall once more be the peculiar infamy ot this; then we 
ſhall be ſunk again into the very dregs of time, and 
ſhall at length be moſt aſſuredly filling up that aſtoniſh- 
ing meaſure of iniquity, which has been juſt on the ver 
brink of being completed, ever ſince the firit judicial in- 
fliction of an univerſal deluge. 

It is very remarkable that this whim of degeneracy 
has always been moſt prevalent in the moſt refined and 
enlightened ages, and that it has conſtantly increaſed in 
exact proportion with the progreſs of arts and ſciences, 
Every conſiderate perſon therefore, upon ſuch a dit. 
covery, will of courſe be inclined to conſider all invec- 
tives againſt the corruption of the preſent times, as ſo 
many convincing teſtimonies of our real unproyement. 
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T find, Mr. Fitz- Adam, it is your opinion that the ex. 
perience of our anceſtors has not been entirely thrown 
away upon us, and that the world is likely to grow 
better and wiſer the longer it laſts. I muſt own I] am 
entirely of your way of thinking, and ſhould be ready 
to declare, was I not afraid of offending your modeſty, 
how much benefit it is likely to receive from your weekly 
inſtruct ions. 

To thoſe who are ſequeſtered from the more crowded 
ſcenes ot lite, and mult theretore find themſelves tore- 
ſtalled almoſt on every ſubject, but ſuch as the private 
tund of their own imaginations can furniſh them with ; 
to thole, J ſay, it may ſeem very turprifing that you 
ſhould be able to procure fo many freſh materials tor the 
gratification of their curiohty. But the fancy of the 
polite multitude is inexhauſtibly fertile; and they who 
are converſant with it at this time, will be fo far trom 
imagining that you are diſtreſſed for want of novelty, 
that they will rather think it impoſſible for the numbl-it 
pen to keep pace with its innovations. The only thing 
that can give them any ſurprize is, that you ſhould ſtill 
be catching at every recent tolly that comes in you 


way, when they can ſupply you with ſuch a plentiful 


crop of a new and unheard-ot virtues. I am aware that 
new virtues will found a little odd to ſome preciſe tor nal 
creatures, who have conceived a ſtrange notion that all 
the virtues muſt eternally and invariably reſult from 
tome certain unintelligible principles, which are called 
the relations and fitneiſes of things. But ſurely no man 
in his tentes would ever retuſe to vary the taſhion of his 
morals, it the taſte of the times required it: for it 
would be abſurd to the laſt degree, to ſuppoſe that it is 
not altogether as reaſonable to dreſs out our manners tv 
the bett advantage, as to wear any external ornament: tor 
the recemmendation of our pertons; and not only be- 
caule the common practice of the world will juttiiy 
our uſing as much art in managing the former as the 
latter, but becauſe it is difficult to conceive that there 
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habit of the mind, than in altering the trim of a coat 
or waiſtcoat, 

And really it is aſtoniſhing to think what an advan— 
tage our prelent improved ſtate of morality has over all 
the ancient ſyſtems of virtue. If barely to avoid vice 
has been generally reckoned the beginning of virtue, to 
convert vice itielt into virtue, muſt needs border very 
nearly on the very perfection of merit. And can one 
pretend to deny but that many practices, which in times 
paſt were branded with infamy, have at length, by our 
ingenious contrivances, been transformed into the moſt 
reputable accompliſhments? A great wit of the laſt 
age having aſked, by way of a problem, why it was 
much more difficult to ſay any thing new in a panegyric 
than in a ſatire, endeavoured to account for it himſelf, 
by ob{crving that all the virtues of mankind were to be 
counted upon a few fingers, whereas their vices were 
inmumerable, and time was hourly adding to the heap. 
But a late moraliſt has been fo obliging as to make a 
great diminution in the number of our vices, and withal 
to ingenious, as to inliſt the greateit part of them into 
the catalogue of virtues; ſo that at preſent a copious 
lampoon cught to looked upon as a work of amazing 
Invention, and a trite or barten dedication as the effect 
only of dulnets. I will not pretend to propheſy to what 
an eminent degree of perfection this double advantage 
muſt in time advance us. It is certain that we have at 
preſent but few vices left for us to encounter with; and 
as I have reaſon to believe, that it is their names chiefly 
which make them formidable, I think it would be very 
prudent fir{t of all to give their characters a little ſofren- 
ing: far could we but once bring ourlclves to look upon 
them with indifference, I make no doubt but we ſhould 
ſoon be able, either to extirpate them entirely, or, at 
lealt, to gain them over with the reſt of their party to 
the ſide of virtue. 

Some travellers, indeed, have endeavoured to make 
us believe, that many of our modern virtues have been 
long ſince practiſed in ſome other parts of the world: 
but let thein talk of the Mengrelians, Topinambos, and 
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Hottentots as much as they pleaſe, yet I am ſatisfied 
that we have made more refinements, it not more dif. 
coveries, than any of them; and that we are ſtill cult. 
vating many curious tracts in the regions of virtue, 
which, in all likelihood, without our aſſiſtance, muſt 
have for ever remained in terra incognita of morals. 
I am, SIR, 
Yours, & c. 


— — 


No. CXCII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 
N all my reſearches into the human heart (the ſtudy 
1 of which has taken up my principal attention for 
theſe forty years paſt) I have never been ſo confounde 
and and perplexed as at diſcovering, that while people 
are indulging themſelves openly and without diſguiſe in 
the commiſſion of almoſt every vice that their natures in- 
cline them to, they ſhould 3 to conceal their virtues, 
as if they were really aſhamed of them, and conſidered 
tlem as ſo many weakneſſes in their conſtitutions. 1 
know a man at this very hour, who, is in his heart the 
molt domeſtic creature living, and whoſe wite and chil- 
dren are the only delight of his life, yet who, for fear 
of being laughed at by his acquaintance, and to get a 
reputation in the world, is doing penance every evening 
at the tavern, and perpetually hinting to his compa- 
nions, that he has a miſtreſs in private. I am acquaiut- 
ed with another, who being overheard upon a ſick-bed, 
to recommend himſelf to the care of Heaven in a ſhort 
ejaculation, was fo aſhamed of being told of it, that he 
prom light-headedneſs for his excuſe, proteſting that 
e could not poſſibly have been in his right ſenſes, 
and guilty of ſuch a weakneſs. I know allo a third, 
who from a ſerious turn of mind, goes to church every 
Sunday in a part of the town where he is totally un- 
known, that he may recommend himielf to his ac» 
quaiatance, by laughing at public worſhip and ridicul- 
ing the parſons, 
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There are men who are ſo tond of the reputation of an 
intrigue with a handlome married woman, that without 
the leaſt paſſion for the object of their purſuit, or per- 
haps the ability to gratity it it they had, are toaſting 
her in all companies, purſuing her to every public place, 
and eternally buzzing in her ear, to convince the world 
that they are in poſſeſſion of a happinets, which if of- 
tered to them, would only end in their diſappointment 
and diſgrace, And what is {till more unaccountable, 
the lady thus purſued, who pothbly preters her huſband 
to all other men, ſhould countenance by her behaviour 
the ſulpicions entertained of her: and coutenting herſelf 
with the ſecret conſciouſneſs of her innocence, ſhall take 
pains to be thought infamous by the whole town. 

That there are perſons of a different ſtamp trom theſe, 
I very readily allow; perſons who determine to pay 
tiemielves by pleaſure for the icandal A have rates. 
ed, But it is really my opinion, that if the maſk were 
torn off, we thuuid find more virtues and fewer vices to 
exiſt among us, than are commonly imagined by thoſe 
who judge only from appearances. 

A very ingenious French writer, ſpeaking of the force 
of cuitom and example, makes the following remarks 
upon his countrymen. 

„ A man, fays he, „of good ſenſe and good na- 
« ture, ſpeaks ill of the abſent, becauſe he would not 
« be deſpiſed by thoſe who are preſent. Another would 
« be honeſt, humane, and without pride, it he was not 
afra. d of being ridiculous ; and a third becomes really 
« ridiculous, through ſuch qualities as would make 
« him a model of perfection, it he dared to exert them, 
« and aſſume his jutt merits. In a word, continues 
he, „Our vices are artificial as well as our virtues, and 
© the trivolouſncis of our characters permits us to be 
« but Impertectly what we are. Like the play-things 
© we give dur children, we are only a faint reſemblance 
« of what we would appear. Accordingly we are 
« eſteemed by other nations only as the petty toys and 
« trities of ſocicty. The firit law of our politencls re- 
ads the women. A ann of the higheſt rank, * 

« the 
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& the utmoſt complaiſance to a woman of the very loweſt 
& condition, and would bluſh for ſhame, and think him. 
« ſelf ridiculous in the higheſt degree, if he offered her 
any perſonal inſult. And yet ſuch a man may de- 
& ceive and betray a woman of merit, and blacken her 
& reputation, without the leaſt apprehenſion either of 
% blame or puniſhment.” 

I have quoted theſe remarks that I might do juftice to 
the candour of the Frenchman who wrote them, and at 
the ſame time vindicate my co mntrymen (unaccountable 
as they are) trom the unjuſt imputation of being more 
ridiculous and abſurd than the reſt of mankind. 

- In France, every married woman ot condition in- 
trigues openly ; and it is thought the higheſt breach cf 
French Us liteneſs, for the huſband to interfere in any > 
her pleaſures. A man may be called to an account { 
having ſeduced his jriend's ſiſter or diu ughter, becauſlc i 
may be preſumed he has carried his point by a pron 

of marriage; but with a married woman the cate is quite 
different, as her. gallant can only have applicd to be 
inclinations, or gratified the longings of a lady, whom 
it had been infamy to have refuſed. 

There is a ſtory of a Frenchman, which as I hare 
only heard once, and the majority of my readers F 
never, I ſhall beg leave to relate. A banker at His 
who had a very handſome wife, invited an Engliſh g 
tleman, with whom he had ſome moncy tranſactic fs. 1 to 
take a dinner with him at his countryghouſe. Soon after 
dinner the Frenchman was called out upon his b. lineſs, a 
and his friend left alone with the lady, who to his gre: 
ſurprize, from being the eaſieſt and gayeſt woman im g- 
inable, ſcarcely con deſcended to give an anſwer to any 
of his queſticns z and at laſt, ſtartin g from her chan, 
and ſurveying him for ſome time with a look of indig- 
nation and contempt, ſhe gave him a hcarty box on the 
ear, and ran furiouſly out of the room. While the 


Engliſhman was ſtroking his face, and endeavouring td 
penetrate into this my ſterious behaviour, the huſband 
and finding his friend alone, and enquiring 
What, dir, 

lars 


returned; 
into the reatony was told the whole ſtory. 
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niys he, did ſhe ſtrike you? How did you entertain 
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her? With the common occurrences of the town, an- 
ſrered the Engliſhman ; nothing more, I aſſure you. 
And did you offer no rudeneſs to her, returned the other? 
No, upon my honour, replied the friend. She has be- 
haved as the ought, then ſaid the Frenchinan : for to be 
alone with a fine woman, and to make no attempt upon 


her virtue, is an affront to her beauty; and ſhe has re- 


ſented the indignity as became a woman of ſpirit. 

am prevented trom returning to the ſubject of this 
paper, by a letter which I have juſt now received by the 
penny-polſt, and which I ſhall lay before my readers ex- 
attly as it was ſent me. 


Mr. Fitz- Adam, 

\ ALKING up St. James's ſtreet the other day, I 

was ſtopt by a very ſmart young female, who beg- 
gel my pardon tor her boldneſs, and looking very inno- 
cently in my face, atked me, it 1 did not know her. 
The manner of her accoſting me, and the extreme pret- 
tinels ot her figure, made me look at her with attention; 
ant I ſoon recollected that ſhe had been a ſervant-girl ot 
my wite's, who had taken her from the country, and 
atter keeping her three years in her ſervice, had diſmiſſ- 
ed her about two months ago, What Nanny, ſaid 
I, „ is it you? I never ſaw any body ſo fine in all my 
„lite.“ „O Sir!“ ſays the, (with the moſt innocent 
ſmile imaginable, bridling her head, and curt'tying down 
to the ground) 1 have been debauched tince I lived 
with my mittreſs.”* «4 Have you fo, Mrs. Nanny, 
laid 1: And pray, child, who is it that debauched 
you?“ „O, Sir,!“ tays ſhe, © one of the worthieſt 
* gentlemen in the world, and he has bought me a new 
« negligce for every day in the week. The girl 


pretſed me earnettly to go and look at her lodgings, 
which the aſſured me were hard by in Bury itrce', and 
as fine as a duchels's; but I declined her offer, noweing 
that any argurnents ot Mine in favour ot virtus and ſtuff- 
gowns, would avail but little againſt plealure and fitk 
negligées. I therefore contented myſelt with expreiling 
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my concern for the way of life ſhe had entered into, and 


bad her farewel. 

Being a man inclined to ſpeculate a little, as often as 1 
think of the finery of this girl, and the reaſon alledged 
for it, I cannot help fancying, whenever I fall in com. 
pany with a pretty woman, dreſſed cut beyond her vih. 
ble circumſtances, patched, painted, and ornamented to 
the extent of the mode, that ſhe is going to make me her 
beſt curt'ſy, and to tell me, “O, Sir! I have been de- 
% bauched ſince J Kept good company. 

But though this excuſe for finery was given me by a 
woman, I believe it my with equal propriety be ap. 
plied to the men. Fine places, fine fortunes, fine houſes, 
and fine things of all kinds, are too often purchaſed at 
the expence ot honeſty ; and I ſeldom fee a plain country 
gentleman turned ccurtier, and bowing in a fine coat at 
the levees of great men, whoſe looks do not tell me that 
he is come to town to be debaucked. 

could wiſh, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that from theſe rude 
hints; vou would favour your readers with a ſpecuJat:on 
upon this ſubject, which would be highly entertaining to 
all, and particularly obliging to, 

SIR, 
Your rot humble ſervant, 
C. D. 


— 
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. To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
SIR, 


A8 I have a ſingular favour to beg of you, I think 
it proper to preface my requeſt with {ume account 
of myſelf. 
. T am at preſent one of the numerous fraternity of dil. 
treſſed gentlemen; a diſconſolate being, daily centend. 
ing betwixt pride and poverty; a mournful relick ci 
mii- ſpent youth; a walking dial, with two hands points 
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ing to the loſt hours; and having been long ago tired 
with putting my fingers into empty pockets, am at laſt* 
deſuous of employing them in ſoliciting the aſſiſtance and 
recommendation of the WORLD. | 

I was bred at a great public ichool, not far from this 
metropolis, where I acquired a knowledge of the claſſics 
and the town ſuperior to my years. From this ſchool I 
was tranſmitted to a renowned college in a celebrated 
univerſity, from whence my dull and phlegmatic cotem- 
poraries have ſlid into the greateſt preterments in church 
and ſtate. They contented themſelves indeed with go- 
ing on a jog trot in the common road of application and 
patience, while I galloped with ſpirit through ways leſs 
confined, till at laſt I found myſelf benighted in a maze 
of debts and diſtreles. However, as I continued to 
adorn my mind with the moit elevated ſentiments of an- 
cient and modern poetry, I was the moſt ſanguine of all 
mortals, never once doubting but that the time would 
ſhortly arrive, when I was to be loaded with fortune, 
and diſtinguiſhed by honours, I looked upon avarice 
as the meaneſt of vices, and therefore rooted it from 
my bolom. I conſidered friendſhip as the nobleſt ot 
virtues, and therefore became the friend of every-body., 
Impndence I diſcarded, and called in modeſty and hu- 
mility to be my counſellors. Thus generous, friendly, 
modeſt, and humble, I was placed by my friends in the 
Inner Temple. But I quickly diſcovered that my ac- 
quired virtues, and uncommen knowledge, were ſo many 
impediments to the ſtudy of the law; a profeſſion toy 
ſolid in itſelf to require any external advantages, and 
(except the great wig and ſerjcant's coiff) ſeeming ab- 
lolutely independent of all acquiſitions whatſoever. I 
therefore quitted it in time, and commenced fine gentle. 
man. In this capacity I had the honour of fipping my 
chocolate in a certain houſe, was choſen member of a 
certain club, and ſoon found that J wanted nothing but 
money to have paſſed my. time as agreeably as the bet 
of them; that is to lay, by being always in good com- 
pany, without the fatigue of good converſation; ever 
: a feaſt, without the vulgar call of appetite ; conſtantiy 
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at play, without the leaſt ſport ; hungering after poli- 
tics, without the powers of digeſtion ; and embarraiſc, 
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with acquaintance, without a ſingle friend. But waz:. 
ing the one thing needful for all theſe enjoyments, and 
there being a war upon the continent, J quitted the tine 
gentleman for the ſoldier, and made a campaign in 
Flanders. My regimentals were highly pleafing to me; 
and I had certainly ſucceeded to a ſtaff before the end ot 
the war, could I have arrived at the leaſt ſmattering 
either of gunntry or fortification. I had read Cz1at', 
Commentari:s and Polybius, and fancied myſelf improv. 
ed by them; but Bland's treatiſe of military excrci!e 
was what I could never apprehend. However, I loi 
tered through the campaign without ignominy, and at 
my return home wiſely ſold my commiſſion. 

The great and deciſive ſtep in life itil] remained un- 
tried. The temple of Hymen, with all its enchanting 
proſpects, was open to my view, and allured my atten— 
tion. The groups of Cupids that leemed to flutter in 
the roof, together with the gaiety and ſatisfaction that 
appeared in every face, tempted me to enter; and amilf 
a crowd of beauties, a young lady of a moſt ingenuo: 
countenance and flender make, ſoon captivated ny 
choice. She was void of pride, notable, ſteady, enter 
terpriſing, and every way qualified for the ſtation of lite 
in which fortune had placed her, which was that ot 2 
maid of honour to a foreign princeſs. Her name waz 
Mademoitſelle Neceſſitẽ, daughter of a younger branch 
of the ancient family of that name in Gaicony. She 
lent a favuurallc ear to my diſtr.fles ; and indeed a ftrong 
ſimilitude ot features and circumſtancts ſcemed to have 
deſtined us one for another. 

Amidſt the inexpreſſible joys of this union, I became 
the father of two lovely daughters, who were chriſtenes 
by very genteel foreign names, ſignifying in Eng li 
Aſſurance and Invention. I exauſted the ſmall remainder 
of my ſubſtance on the education of theſe daughtws; 
not doubting but that they were given to me for ils 

ſupport of my declining years. At the inſtigation o 
eldeſt, I commenced author, and made the preis greg 
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with my productions in proſe and verſe. I ſighed for 


the revival of factions and parties, to have an opportu— 
nity of ſignalizing my pen in the ſervice of my country; 
and like the heroine *ot old, who encompaſſed a large 
territory with a ſingle hide, I entertained hopes, from a 
well-timed haltpenay ballad, to new- hang my garret 
with the moſt elegant paper. But I ſoon found that T 
had nothing to cat but my own words, and that it was in 
vain for me to write, unleſs a ſcheme was found out to 
compel men to read: and indeed, were it not for the 
charity-ſchools, which have in ſome meaſure multiplied 
the literati in this country, the names of author and pubs 
Iiſher would long ſince have been 9bliterated. 

You may caſily perceive, Sir, that I am now in 
that claſs of lite, which I diſtinguiſh by the title of 
a diſtreſſed gentleman. But however uncomfortable my 
ſituation may be, I am determined to give my exiſtence 
fair play, and to fee it out to the laſt act. You need 
therefore be under no apprehentions of my dying ſud- 
denly: and to {ay the truth, I have to great a vencration 
for phyficians and apothecaries, that I cannot think of 
tuking the buſineſs out of their hands, by becoming my 
own executioner. 

My youngeſt daughter, who is really a moſt ingenious 
girl, has frequently ſolicited me to try a ſcheme of her's: 
which, after long and mature deliberation, I am inclined 
to think may be of great ſervice to my country, and of 
no {mall benefit to myſelf and family, 

I have Jong remarked the number of ſudden deaths 
that abound in this iſland, and have ever lamented the 
dilgraceful methods that perſons of both. ſexes in this 
metropolis are almoſt daily taking to get rid ol their 
being. The disfiguring piſtol, the flow ſtupc faction of 
laudanum, the ignominious rope, the uncertain garter, 
the vuigarity of the New River, and the tet 1 impurity 
o Rotamond's pond, mult be extremely ſhocking to the 
dclicacy of all gentcel perions, who are willing to die 
decently as well as ſuddenly. At once therefore to re- 
medy thele inconveniencies; I have contracted tor a piece 
et ground ngar the Foundiirg-hoſpital, and procured 
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credit with a builder to ere& convenient apartments for 
the reception of all ſuch of the nobility, gentry, and 
others, as are tired of life, I have contrived a moſt 
effectual machine for the eaſy decapitation of ſuch as 
chuſe that noble and honourable exit; which no doubt 
muſt give great ſatisfaction to all perſons of quality, and 
thoſe who would imitate them. I have a commodious 
bath for diſappointed ladies, paved with marble, and 
fed by the cleareſt ſprings, where the patient may drown 
with the utmoſt privacy and elegance. I have piſtols 
for gameſters, which (inſtead of bullets or flugs) are 
charged with loaded dice, ſo that they may have the 
pleaſure of putting an end to their exiſtence by the very 
means which ſupported it. I have daggers and poiſon 
for diſtreſſed actors and actreſſes, and ſwords fixed 
obliquely in the floor with their points upwards, 
for the gentlemen of the army. For attornies, tradeſ- 
men, and mechanics, who have no taſte for the genteelcr 
exits, I bave a long room, in which a range of halters 
are faſteucd to a beam, with their nooſes ready tied. I 
have alſo a handſome garden for the entombing of all 
my good cuſtomers, and ſhall ſubmit their conſideration 
of me to their own generoſity, only claiming their heads 
as my conſtant fee, that by frequent diſſections and cxa- 
minations into the ſeveral brains, I may at laſt ditcos cr 
and remedy the cauſe of ſo unnatural a propenſity, Aud 
that nothing may be wanting to make my ſcheme cou 
lete, I propoſe agreeing with a coroner by the year, '9 
bein in ſuch verdicts as I ſhall think proper to direct, 
This, Sir, is my ſcheme; and the favour I have ta 
aſk, is, that you will recommend it to the public, aud 
make it known through your Wong p, that I ſhall pe! 
my houſe on the firſt day of November; and that to te. 
vent miſtakes, there will be written in large capitals ov: 
the door, 
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I am, Sta, 
Your humble ſervant, 
Johx ANTHONY T'RIST31 4) 
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HAVE lately conſidered it as a very great misfor- 

tune, that in various papers of this work I have 
made no ſcruple of honeſtly confeſſing to my readers, 
that I look upon myſelf to be the wiſeſt and moſt learned 
philoſopher of this age and nation. But the word is 
gone forth and I cannot retra& it; nor indeed would it 
be fair in me to attempt it, as I find no manner of decay 
in my intellectual faculties, but on the contrary, that I 
am treaſuring up new knowledge day after day. I was 
aware indeed that ſuch a confeſſion, given modeſtly and 
voluntarily under my own hand, and confirmed almoſt 
every week by a molt excellent effay, would gain uni- 
verſal belief, and bring upon me the envy of the- weak 
and malicious; but with all my peaetration, T was far 
from toreſceing the many inconveniencies to which it has 
luhjected me, 

My lodgings are crowded almoſt every morning with 

learned ladies of all ranks, who, like fo many queens of 
Sheba, are come from afar to hear the wiſdom of Solo- 
mon: but it happens a little unfortunately, that though 
my anſwers to their queſtions give equal ſatisfaction 
with thoſe of that monarch, yet the gold, and the ſpices, 
and the precious ſtones, which were the reward of his 
wiſdom, are never ſo much as offered me. 
In the families which I viſit abroad, a profound filence 
1s obſerved as ſoon as I enter the room; ſo that inſtead 
of mixing in a free and eaſy converſation, I labour un- 
ler all the diſadvantages of a king, by being ſo unfor- 
tunately circumftanced as to have no equal. 

[ have endeavoured by ſtratagem to remoye theſe in- 
conveniencies, and have frequently written a very dill 
Piper, that my companions may imagine they have 
cuyht me tripping, and be induced to converſe with 
me as with other men: but they found out my deſign, 
and are ſo far from applying to me the „ aliquando bonus 
* dormitat Homerus, that they regard me as a pro- 
gy wherever I am ſeen. Mrs. Fitz- Adam, indeed, 
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who is leſs in awe of me than perhaps I would ſome- 
times chuſe, and who is of a communicate diſpoſition, 
never fails to inform me how the world goes on: ſhe 
allo encourages her maid Betty (who is a very knowing 
body in all family concerns) to beſtow upon me, as fliz 
wa.ts at table, her whole ſtock of intelligence; Which 
if I had a ind to be perional, would contribute greatly to 
the entertainment of theie papers. I ought not to concca! 
that I owe the rreedom with which this girl treats me, 
to the ſmall opinion ſhe has conceived of my parts; hav- 
ing been often urged by her to turn the WORLD into = 
newſpaper, for that then there would be truth in it, and 
ſomething worth reading. | 

At the coffce-houtcs I am ill more perplexed than in 
private families: tor as every man there is a politician, 
and as I hive incautiouily declared in print that I am a 
conſummate maſter cf that ſcience, I am ſurrounded at 
my entrince by all the company in the room, and que!1- 
tioncd by twenty voices at once on the ſtate of public 
affairs. 1 am drawn into an ambuſcade with general 
Braddock, and kept in cloſe confinement with admira! 
Byng. Ruſſia and Pruſſia, though our very good friends 
and allies, have declared war upon my quiet, and the 
national] Militia has beaten me out of doors. To plead 
ignorance upon theſe occaſions would be highly unbe- 
coming a lover of truth, who has given it under his 
hand that he knows every thing; and to diſcover all 1 
know, might as matters ſtand at preſent be a little 
imprudent. I am therefore a ſilent hearer of all the 
queſtions thatare aſked me, till having tired them with 
my taciturnity, I am ſuffered to eſcape. 

To remedy this inconvenience, aud as I am a great 
walker, I now-and-then take a ſtroll to the coftce-houles 
about Moor-ficlds and Cripplegate, where, if not my 
name, my perſon at leaſt is unknown. At theſe places 


I have the good fortune of being an uninterrupted hearct 
of all that paſſes; and 1 cannot ſufficiently expreſs tlic 
pleature I receive at ſeeing ſo many worthy tradeſinen 
and mechanics met together every evening tor the god 


of their country, and cach of them laying down a ſyſtem. 
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of politics, that would do honour to the ſagacity of the 
ableſt adminiſtration. 

I am tempted to take theſe walks rather oftner than 
is agreeable to me, to avoid certain inconveniencies at 
home, which my wondertul abilities are almoſt continu- 
ally ſubjecting me to. The political writers are at pre- 
ſent a numerous body; and as they cannot but take 
notice that I am making no pecuniary adyantage of my 
great knowledge in public affairs, and are thoroughly 
{mnfble that a very tmall part of it would make a rich 
figure in a twelve-penny pamphlet, they are continually 
teazing me (according to the ſchool-boy's phraſe) for 3 
little ſenſe: but whatever ſenſe the readers of thoſe pam- 
phlets may chance to find in them, I can truly aſſure 
them that it is none of mine. The conſtituents of bo- 
roughs are alſo very importunate with me for letters of 
inſtruction to their ſeveral members: but though I en- 
tirely approve of this cuſtom, and think it highly ne- 
ceſſary that every gentleman in parliament thould be 
inſtructed by his conſtituents in the true intereſt of his 
country, yet I beg to be excuſed from meddling with 
ſuch matters, and content myſelt with diſmiſſing the ſaid 
conſtituents with one word of advice, which is, that in 
all their remonſtrances to their members, they would 
touch as ſlightly as poſſible upon the grievance of cor- 
ruption; it being in my private opinion, quarrelling with 
their bread and butter. 

To balance all this weight of inconveniencies, I have 
nothing but a little vanity to throw 1nto the ſcale : for 
to confeſs a very ſerious truth, the happineſs I enjoy is 
more owing to my great virtue than my great know- 
ledge; and were it not for my goud-will to mankind, 
who will not ſuffer themſelves to be inſtructed by an 
other hand, I would part with my wiſdom a at very ealy 
price, and be as ignorant as the belt of them. 

The value of every acquiſition is only to be eſtimated 
by its vie ; and every-body knows, that in the commerce 
with the world, an ounce of cunning is worth a p und 
of ſenſe. I am ſorry to ſay it, but the whiſtle, the top, 
the hobby-horſe, and the rarce-ſhow, have adminiſtered 
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more delight to my boyiſh days (tor I have been a hoy 
as well as others) than all the treaſures of learning an 


philoſophy have done to iny riper years. Thote plca- 
fures, in time, give way to others ot a higher nature; 
and the tacetious Mir. Punch took his turn to entertain 
me. The theatres at laſt attracted all my attention. 
There, while my imagination was cheated, and real 
Kings and qucens, in all the magnificence of royalty, 
ſeem. d to be exhibiting themtelves to my view, my de- 
light was inexpreſſible. But reaſon and knowledge {on 
combuing againſt me, ſhewed me that all was decep- 
tion; and in conjunction with a demon, called Taſic, 
ſuggeſted to me at one time the weakneſs of the per- 
formance, and at another the incapacity of the actors, 
till in the end, nothing but a Shakeipear and a Garrick 
had power to entertain me. 

Thus driven by too much refinement from all the 
plealures of yoath, I had recourſe to thoſe deep and pro- 
found ſtudics, that have ſince made me the object of my 
own wonder, and the aſtoniſhment of mankind. But 
alas! how in«ffectual and unſatisiying are all human 
acquiſitions! The abilities that will tor ever make my 
memery revered, are robbing me of my enjoyment ; and 
beſides the evils that I have already enumerated, I am 
regretting in the belt company that I cannot enjoy the 
ſolitude of my own thoughts, and am hardly to be per- 
ſuaded that there is any thing worth reading, but what 
I write niyiclt. 

A little learning (as Mr. Pope obſerves) is a danger- 
ous thing. Let me add from expericnce, that too much 
is a fatal one, And indeed it ſcems the peculiar happi- 
nels of the pretent age to chime in with thele fentiments: 
inſomuch that it is heped and expected of the riſing ge- 
neration, that they will be fo trained up, as to ſuffer no 
inconveniencics trom any learning at all. The plca- 
ſures of childhood will then be conſtantly ſecured 10 
them, and, with ignorance for their guide, they my 
take their pilgrimage from the cradle, to the grave, 
through a conttant road ot delight. 
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*®:mpſon was deſtroyed by his own ſtrength : and the 
wifdom of Adam Fitz-Adam, like that ot Solomon of 
old, is only vatuty and vexation. 


— — 
No. CXCV. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 
CCC ef 1000 


Perire querens, nec mulicbriter 
Expavit enſem. 


Hok, 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
SIR, 
O a well-diſpoſcd mind, there can be no greater 
latisfaction than the knowledg. that one's labours 
for the good of the public have been crowned with ſue- 
cels. This, Sir, is remarkably the caſe of your paper 
of September the gth, on Suicide; a taſluonuble rage, 
which I hope you will procecd to expoſe; und I do nut, 
doubt but you will be as famous tor rocting out what I 
may be allowed to call ſingle combat, or the humour of 
fighting with one's felt, as your predeceſſor the Jatler 
was for exploding the ridiculous cuſtom of ducls. Ihe 
pleaſantry of your eſſay on the reigning modes of voliun- 
tary deaths, hag preterved to a little neighbourhood a 
very hoſpitable gentleman, to the poor a good friend, to 
a very deſerving fon and daughter a tender parent, and 
has ſaved the perſon himſelf trom a fooliſh exit. This 
character, Sir, which perhaps from a natural partiality 
I may have drawn 2 little too amiably, I take to be my 
own; and, not to trouble you with the hiſtory of a man 
who has nothing remarkable belonging to him, I will 
only let you into what is fo tar neceflary, as that I am a 
gentleman of about fifty, have a mulerate eſtate in very 
good condition, have {ern a great deal of the world, und 
without being weary of it, live chiefly in the country 
with children whom 1 love. Yon will be curious to 
now what could drive my thonglus to fo defpeiate u 
xiolution, when I tell you farther, that I hate lining, 
Lavg 
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have buried my wife, and have no one illneſs. But 
alas! Sir, I am extremely wcll-born: pedigree is my 
diltemper ; and having obſerved how much the mode ot 
ſelf- murder prevails among people of rank, I grew to 
think that there was no living without killing one's ſcli. 
I refleted how many of my great anceſtors had fallen in 
battle by the axe, or in duels, according as the turn of 
the ſeveral ages in which they lived, diſpoſed of the no- 
bility; and I thought the deſcendant of ſo many heroes 
mult contrive to periſh by means as violent and illuſtri- 
ous. What a diſgrace, thought I, for the great grand- 
ſon of Mowbrays, Veres, and Beauchamps, to die, in 
a good old age of a fever! I bluſhed whenever 1 cait 
mine eyes on our genealogy in the little parlour.— I de- 
termined to ſhoot myſelf. It is true, no man ever had 
more reluQance to leave the world; and when I went to 
clean my piſtols, every drop of Mowbray blood in my 
veins ran as cold as ice. As my conſtitution 1s good 
and hearty, 1 thought it would be time enough to die 
luddenly twenty or thirty years hence; but happening 
about a month ago to be near choaked by a fiſh-bone, 
I was alarmed tor the honour of my family, and have 
been ever ſince preparing for death. The letter to be 
left on my table (which indeed coſt me ſome trouble to 
compoſe, as I had no reafon to give for my ſudden re- 
ſolution) was written out fair, when I read your paper ; 
and from that minute I have changed my mind; and 
though it ſhould be ever ſo great a diſgrace to my ta- 
mily, I am relolved to live as long and as happily as I 
Can. 

You will no doubt, good Sir, be encouraged from this 
example, to purſue the reformation of this contagions 
crime. Even in the ſtnall diftrict where I live, I an 
not the only inſtance ot. the propenſity to ſuch a catal- 
trophe. The lord of the manor, whoſe fortune indeed 
is much ſuperior to mine, though there is no compariſon 
in the antiquity of our families, has had the very ſame 
thought. He is turned of fixty-feven, and is devoured 
by the ſtone and gout. In a dreadful fit of the former, 
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his lordſhip ceaſed roaring, and commanded his relations 
and chaplain to withdraw, with a compoture unuſual to 
him even in his beſt health; and putting on the greateſt 
appearance of philoſophy, or what, it the chaplain had 
ſtaid, would have been called reſignation, he command— 
ed the doctor to tell him, it his calc was really deſpe— 
rate. The phyſician, with a flow profuſion ot latinized 
evaltions, endeavoured to elude the queſtion, and to give 
him ſome glimmerings of hope, “ that there might be 
© a chance that the extremity of pain would occaſion a 
« degree of fever, that might not be mortal in itfelf, 
« but which, if things did not come to a criſis ſoon, 
« might help to carry his lordfhip off.“ «© I under- 
& ſtand you, by 6— , fays his lordſhip, with 
great tranquillity and a few more oatlis; “ Yes, d—n 
« you, you want to kill me with ſome of your confound - 
« ed diſtempers; but III tell you what, I only aſked 
„you, becauſe if I can't poſſibly live, I am determined 
« to kill myſelf; for rot me! if it ſhall ever be taid 
« that a man of my quality died of a curſed natural 
« death. There, tell Boman to give you your fee, and 
& bid him bring me my piſtols. However, the fit 
abated, and the neighbourhood is ſtill waiting with 
* impatience to be ſurpriſed with au account of his 
ordſhip's having ſhot himſelf. 

However, Mr. Fitz- Adam, extenſive as the ſervice is 
which you may render to the community by aboliſhing 
this heatheniſh practice, I think in ſome reipects it is 
to be treated with tenderneſs 3 in one caſe always to he 
tolerated, National courage is certainly not at high- 
rater mark: what if the notion of the dignity of lelt- 
murder ſhould be indulged till the end of the war? A 
man who has reſolution enough to kill himſelt, will cer— 
tainly never dread being killed by any body elfe. It is 
the privilege of a free-dying Engliſhman to chufe his 
death: if any of our high-ſpiried notions are cramped, it 
may Ieaven our whole fund of valour; and while we are 
.kely to have occaſion for all we can excrt, I ſhould 
humbly be of opinion, that you permitted ſelt-murder 
ll the peace, upon this condition, that it ſhouid be dif- 
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honourable for any man to kill himſelf, till he had 
found that no Frenchman was brave enough to perform 
that ſervice for him. 

Indeed the very celebration of this myſtery has been 
tranſacted hitherto in a manner ſomewhat mean, and 
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unworthy people of faſhion. No tradeſman could hang 
himſelf more tcloniouſly than our very nobles do. There 
1s none of that open defiance of the laws of their coun- 
try, none of that contempt for what the world may 
think of them, which they ſo properly wear on other 
occaſions. They ſteal out of the world from their own 
cloſets, or before their ſervants are up in a morning, 
They leave a milecable apology behind them, inſtead of 
fitting up all night drinking, till the morning comes 
for diſpatching themſelves. Unlike their great originals, 
the Romans, who had reduced ſelf- murder to a ſyſtem 
of good breeding, and uſed to ſend cards to their ac- 
quaintance to notify their intention. Part-of the duty 
of the week in Rome was to leave one's name at the doors 
of ſuch as were ſtarving themſelves. Particular friends 
were let in; and if very intimate, it was even expected 
that they ſhould uſe ſome common place phraſes of diſ- 
ſuaſion. I can conceive no foundation For our ſhabhy 
way of bolting into t'other world, but that obſolete law 
which inflicts a croſs-road and a ſtake on ſelf-execution- 
ers; a moſt abfurd ſtatute 3 nor can I imagine any pe- 
nalty that would be effectual, unleſs one could condemn 
2 man who had killed himſelf to be brought to lite again, 
Somewhere indeed I have read of a ſucceſsful law for re- 
ſtraining this crime. In ſome of the Grecian ſtates, 
the women of faſhion incurred the anger of Venus—I 
quite forgot upon what occaſion ; perhaps for little or 
none: goddeſſes in thoſe days were ſcarce leſs Whimſica 
than their fair votaries—W hatever the cauſe was, ſhe 
inſpired them with a fury of ſelf- murder. The legifla- 
ture of the country, it ſeems, thought the reſentment of 
the deity a little arbitrary; and to put a ſtop to the 


ractice, deviſed an expedient, which one ſhould have 
thought would have been very inadequate to the evil. 
They ordered the beauteous bodies of the lovely delin- 
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quents to be hung up naked by one foot in the public 
ſquares. How the fair offenders came to think this at- 
titude unbecoming, or why they imagined any poſition 
that diſcovered all their charms, could be to, is not men- 
tioned by hiſtorians; nor, at this diſtance of time, is it 
poſſible for us moderns to guels : certain it is, that the 
penalty put a ſtop to the barbarous cuſtom. 

But what ſhall one ſay to thoſe countries, which not 
only allow this crime, but encourage it, even in that 
part of the ſpecies whole ſoftneſs demands all pro- 
tection, and ſeems moſt abhorrent trom every thing tan- 
guinary and fierce? We know there are nations, where 
the magiſtrate gravely gives permiſſion to the ladies to 
accompany their huſbands into the other world, and 
where it is reckoned the greateſt profligacy for a widow 
not to demand leave to burn herſelf alive, Were this 
tafhion once to take here, I tremble to think what ha- 
vock it would occaſion. Between the natural propen- 
ſity to ſuicide, and the violence of conjugal engagements, 
one ſhould not ſee ſucha thing as a lozenge, or a widow, 
Adieu jointures! adicu thoſe ſoft reſources of the brave 
and neceſſitous! What unfortunate relict but would 
prefer being buried alive to the odious embraces of a ſe- 
cond paſſion ? Indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you muſt keep 
a {trict eye on our fair country-women, I know one or 
two who already wear pocket piſtols, which, conſider- 
ing the tenderneſs of their natures, can only be intended 
againſt their own perſons. Aud this article leads me 
naturally to the only caſe, in which, as I hinted above, 
I think ſelf-murder always to be allowed. The moſt 
admired death in hiſtory is that of the moſt incomparable 
Lucretia, the pattern of her ſex, and the eventual found- 
rels of Roman liberty. As there never has been a lady 
lince that time, in her circumſtances, but what has imi - 
tated her example, I think, Sir, I may pronounce the 
cale immutably to be excepted : and when Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, with that ſucceſs and glory which always has 
and muſt attend his labours, has decried the ſavage prac: 
ice in vogue, I am perſuaded he will declare that the is 
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not only excuſable, but that it is impoſſible any woman 
ſhould live after having been raviſhed. 
I am, Sin, 
Your truly obliged 
humble lervant, 
and admirers 
H. M. 


——— 
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T is a vulgar notion, and worthy of the vulgar, for 

it is both talſe and abſurd, that Tr N people arc 

the beſt- natured people in the world. They are a 
« little haſty, it is true; a trifle will put how in a tu- 
« ry; and while they are in that fury, they neithe; 
« know nor care what they tay or do: but then as 1001 
te as it is over, they are extremely ſorry and penitent to, 
t any injury or miſchief they did.“ This panegyric 
on theſe choleric good-natured people, when examined 
and ſimplificd, amounts in plain common ſenſe and Eng. 
liſh to this: that they are good- natured when they are 
not ill natured; and that when in their fits of rage they 
have ſaid or done things that have brought them to the 
gaol or the gallows, they are extremely lorry for it. It 
is indeed highly probable that they are; but where is 
the reparation to thoſe whoſe reputations, limbs, or 
lives they have either wounded or deſtroyed? This con- 
cern comes too Jate, and is only for themſelves. Selt- 
love was the cauſe of the injury, and is the only motive 
of the repentance, 

Had theſe furious people real good-nature, the!: 
firſt offence would be their laſt, and they would ic. 
ſolve at all events never to relaple. The moment they 
felt their choler riüng, they would enjoin themſelves an 
abſolute filence and inaction, and by that ſudden check 

rather expoſe themſelves to a momentary ridicule (Which, 
by the way, would be followed hy univerſal applaut: 


than run the lIeatt riſk of being irreparably miſchievous. 
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wrath is conſtitutionally ſo fudden and ſo ſtrong, that 
they cannot ſtifle it, even in its birth: hut experience 
ſhews us, that this allegation is notoriouſly falſe; for 
we daily obſerve that thoſe ſtormy perſons both can and 
do Jay thoſe guſts of pathon, when awed by reſpect, re- 
ſtrained by intereſt, or intimidated by fear. The moſt 
outrageous furioſo does not give a Toole to his anger in 
preſencc of his lovereign, or his miſtreſs ; nor the expeCt= 
ant heir in the preſence of the peeviſh dotard from 
whom he hopes ior an inheritance. The ſoliciting 
courtier, though perhaps under the ſtrongeſt provoca- 
tions, trom unjuſt delays and broken promiſes, calmly 
ſwallows his unavailing wrath, diſguiſes it even under 
imiles, and gently waits for more tayourable moments: 
nor does the criminal fly in a paſſion at the judge or his 
jury. 

There is then but one ſolid excuſe to be alledged in fa- 
rour of theſe people; and if they will frankly urge it, 
I will candidly admit it, becauſe it points out its own 
remedy, I mean, let them fairly conteſs themſclves 
mad, as they meſt unqueſtionably are: for what plea 
can thoſe that are frantic ten times a dav, bring againſt 
ſhaving, bleeding, and a dark room, when to many 
much more harmleſs madmen are confined in their cells 
at Bedlam for being mad only once in a moon ? Nay, I 
have been aſſured by the late ingenious Doctor Monro, 
that ſuch of his patients who were really of a good- na- 
tured diſpoſition, and who in their lucid intervals were 
allowed the liberty of walking about the hoſpital, 
would frequently, when they found the previous ſymp— 
toms of their returning madneſs, voluntarily apply tor 
confinement, conſcibus of the miſchict which they 
might poſſibly do, if at liberty. If thote who pretend 
not to be mad, but who really are fo, had the ſame fund 
of good- nature, they would make the tame application 
to their friends, if they have any. 

There is in the Menagiana a very pretty ſtory of one 
vi theie angry gentlemen, which ſets their extravagancy 
in a very ridiculous light. 

Iwo gentlemen were riding together, one of whom, 

Vor IV, who 
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wlio was a choleric one, happened to be mounted on 3 
high-mettled horſe. The horſe grew a little trouble. 
ſome, at which the rider grew very angry, and hippe 
and ſpurred him with great fury; to which the hut, 
almoſt as wrong-headed as his maſter, replicd with 
kicking and plunging. The companion, concerned tor 
the danger, and aſhamed ot the folly of his friend, ſaid 
to him coolly, “ Be quiet, be quiet, and ſhew pyourtcit 
«© the wiſer of the two.“ 

This fort of madneſs, for I will call it by no other 
name, flows from various caules, of which I ſail now 
enumerate the moſt general. 

Light unballaſted heads are very apt to be overſicr hy 
every guſt, or even breeze of paiſton; they appretiate 
things wrong, and think every thing of importance, 
but what really is fo : hence thole frequent and ſudden 
tranſitions from filly joy to fillier anger, according as 
the preſent filly humour is gratifted or thwarted, T's 
is the never-failing characteriſtic of the uneducated vu. 
gar, who often in the ſame half-hour fight with fury, 
and ſhake hands with affection. Such heads give then. 
ſclyes no time to reaſon ; and if you attempt to reason 
with them, they think you rally them, and relent the 
affront. They are, in ſhort, overgrown children, and 

continue ſo in the moſt advanced age. Far be it from 
me to inſinuate, what ſome ill-bred authors have bluntly 
aſſerted, that this is in general the caie of the faireſt part 
of our ſpecies, whoſe great vivacity does not always 3!. 
low them time to reaton conſequentially, but hurrics 
them into teſtineſs upon the lealt oppoſition to their win. 
But at the fame time, with all the partiality which 1 
have for them, and nobody can have more than I have, 
I muſt confeſs that in all their debates, I have muc 
more admired the copiduſneſs of their rhetoric, than the 
concluſiveneſs of their logic. 

People of ſtrong animal ſpirits, warm con{tituticns, 
and a cold genius (a moit untortunate and ridiculous, 
though common compound) are moſt iraicible animals, 


and very dangerous in their wrath, "They are active, 


puzzling, blundering, and petuiantly enterprlzing an 
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perſcvering. They are impatient of the leaſt contradic- 
tion, having neither arguments nor words to reply with; 
and rhe animal part ot their compoſition burſts out into 
furious exploſions, which have often miſchievous conſe- 
quences, Nothing is too outrageous or criminal for 
them to ſay er do in theſe fits; but as the beginning of 
their phrenzy is eafily diſcoverable by their glaring eyes, 
inflamed countenances, and rapid motions, the company, 
as conſervators of the peace (which, by the way, every 
man is, till the authority of a magiſtrate can be procur- 
ed) ſhould forcibly ſeize theſe madmen, and confine 
them in the mean time, in ſome dark cloſet, vault, or 
coa]-hole. x 

Men of nice honour, without one grain of common 
honeſty (tor ſuch there are) are wonderfully combuſti- 
ble. The honourable is to ſupport and protect the diſ- 
honeſt part of their character. The conſciouſneſs of 
their guilt makes them both fore and jealous. 

There is another very iraſcible ſort of human animals, 
whoſe madneſs proceeds from pride. Theſe are gene- 
rally the people, who having juſt tortunes ſufficient to 
Ive idle and uſeleſs to ſociety, create themſelves gentle- 
men, and are {ſcrupulouſly tender of the rank and digni- 
ty which they have not. They require the more reſpect, 
from being conſcious that they have no right to any. 
They conſtrue every thing into a ſlight, aſk explanations 
with heat, and miſunderſtand them with fury.“ Who 
are you? What are you? Do you know who you 
« ſpeak to? I'll teach you to be filent to a gentleman,” 
ure their daily idioms of ſpeech, which frequently end 
in aflault and battery, to the great emolument of the 
Round-houſe and Crewn-cflice. 

I have known many young fellows, who at thcir firſt 
ſetting out in the world, or in the army, have fimulat- 
ed a paſſion which they did not feel, merely as an indi- 
cation of ſpirit, which word is falſely looked upon as 
ſynonymous with courage. They dreſs and look fierce, 
ſwear enormouſly, and rage furiouſly, ſeduced by that 
popular word {pirit, But I beg leave to inform theſe 
miſtaken young gentlemen, wuoſe error I compaſſion- 
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ate, that the true ſpirit of a rational heing conſiſts in 
cool and ſteady reſolution, which can only be the retult 
of reflection and virtue. 

I am very ſorry to be obliged to own, that there is 
not a more irritable part of the ſpecies than my brother 
authors. Criticiſm, cenſure, or even the ſlighteſt diſ- 
approbation of theirgmmortal works, excite their moſt 
furious indignation. It is true indeed that they exprels 
their reſentment in a manner leſs dangerous both to others 
and to themſelves. Like incenſed porcupines, they dart 
their quills at the objects of their wrath, The wounds 
given by thele ſhatts are not mortal, and only paintul 
in proportion to the diſtance from whence they fly, 
Thoſe which are diſcharged (as by much the greateſt 
number are) from great heights, ſuch as garrcts, or four- 
pair-of-ſtair rooms, are puffed away by the wind, and 
never hit the mark; but thoſe which are let off from a 
firſt or ſecond floor, are apt to occaſion a little ſmarting, 
and ſometimes feſtering, eſpeclally if the party wound- 
ed be unſound. 

Our Great Creator has wiſely given us paſſions, to 
rouze vs into action, and to engage our gratitude to 
him by the pleaſures they procure us; but at the fame 
time he has Lindly given us reaton ſuſficient, if we will 
but give that reaſon fair play, to controul thoſe paſſions; 
and has delegated their authority to {ay to them, as he 
ſaid to the waters, Thus far ſhall ye go, and no far- 
ce ther. The angry man is his own ſevereſt tor neutor; 
his breaſt knows no peace, while his raging paſſions are 
reſtrained by no ſenſe of either religious or moral duties. 
What would be his caſe, if his unforgiving example 
(if I may we ſuch an expreſſion) were followed by his 
All-merciful Maker, whoſe torgiveneſs he can only hope 
for, in proportion as he himiclt torgives and loves his 
fellow- creatures? 
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No. CXCVIT. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 7. 


F we give credit to the vulgar opinion, or even to 

the ot-rtions of ſome reputable authors both ancient 

and modern, pocr human nature was not originally 

formed for keeping : age has degenerated ; and from the 

fall of the firſt man, my unfortunate anceſtor, our ſpecics 

tas been tumbling on, century by century, trom bad to 
worſe, for about fix thouſand years. 

Conſidlering this progreſſive ftate of deterioration, it is 
a very great mercy that things are no worſe with us at 
preſent ; fince, geometrically ſpeaking, the human 
ought by this time to have ſunk infinitely below the 
brute and the vegetable ſpecies, which are neither of 
them ſuppoted to have dwindled or degenerated conſider- 
ably, except in a very few inſtances: for it muſt be 
owned that our modern oaks are inferior to thoſe of 
Dodona, our breed of horſes to that of the Centaurs, 
and our breed of fowls to that of the Phoenixes. 

But is this really the caſe ? Certainly not. It is only 
one of thoſe many errors which are artfully ſcattered by 
the deſigns of a few, and blindly adopted by the igno- 
rance and tolly of the many. The moving exclamat ions 
of— “ theſe ſad times! this degenerate age !** the affect- 


age 
ing lamentations over declining virtue and triumphant 
vice, and the tender and final farewel bidden every day 
to unrewarded and diſcouraged public ſpirit, arts and 
ſciences, are the common- place topics of the pride, the 
envy, and the malignity of the human heart, that can 
more eaſily forgive, and even commend, antiquated and 
remote, than bear cotemporary and contiguous merit. 
Men of theſe mean ſentiments have always been the ſa- 
firiſts of their own, and the panecgyriſts of former 
times. They give this tone, which tools, like birds in 
the dark, catch by ear, and whiſtle all day long. 

As it has conſtantly been my endeavour to root out, 
if I could, or, if I could not, to expoſe the vices of the 
human heart, it ſhall be the object of this day's paper to 
examine this ſtrange inverted entail of virtue and merit 
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upwards, according to priority of birth, and ſeniority 
of age. I hall prove it to be forged, and contequently 
null and void to I] intents and purpoies whatloevers 

It I loved to jingle, I would iay that human nature 
has always been invariably the lame, though always va- 
rying; that is, the {ame in ſubſtance, but varying in 
forms and ma ies, from many concurrent cauſes, of 
whic.1 perhaps we know but few. Climate, education, 
acci ſents, ſeverally contribute to change thoſe modes; 
but in all climates, and in all ages, we diſcover through 

nem the fame paſſions, aifections, and appetites, and 
the fame degree of virtues and vices. 

Tins hcing unqueſtionably the true ſtate of the caſe, 
which it would be ndleſs to bring inſtinces to prove 
from the hiitories of all times and of all nations, I ſhall, 
by way of warning to the incautious, and of reproof to 
the deſigning, proceed to explain the reaions, which I 
have but juſt hinted at above, why the human nature of 
the time being has always been reckoned the worſt and 
moſt degenerate. 

Authors, eſpecially poets, though great men, are, 
alas! but men; and, like other men, ſubject to the 
weakneſſes of human nature, though perhaps in a leis 
degree : but it is however certain that their breaſts are 
not abloJutciy ſtrangers to the paſſions of jealouty, pride, 
and envy, Hence it is that they are very apt to mealure 
merit by the century, to love dead authors better than 
living ones, and to love them the better, the longer they 
have been dead. The Auguſtan age is therefore their 
favourite æra, being at leaſt ſeventeen hundred years 
diſtant from the pręeſent. That emperor was not only 
a judge of wit, bu', ior an emperor, a tolerable per— 
former too; aud Macenas, his firit miniſter, was both 
a patron and a poet: he not only encouraged 2nd pro- 
tected, but fed and fattened men of wit at his own 
table, as appears from Horace: no ſmall encquragement 
for panegyric. Thoſe were times indeed for genius to 
diſplay iticlt in! It was honoured, taſted, and reward- 
. But now——* O tempora! O mores !'* One nuit 
Loweyer do juſtice to the authors, who thus declaim 
I again 
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againſt their own times, by acknowledging that they are 
ſeldom the aggreſſors; their own times have commonly 
begun with them. It is their reſentment, not their 
judgement (if they have any) that ſpeaks this language. 
Anger and deſpair make them endeavour to lower that 
merit, which, till brought. very low indeed, they are 
conſcious they cannot equal, 

There is another and more numerons ſet of much 
greater men, who till more loudly complain of the 1g- 
n rance, the corruption, and the degeneracy of the pre- 
ſent age. Theſe are the conſummate volunteer, but un- 
regarded and unrewarded politicians, who at a modeſt 
computation amount to at leaſt three millions of ſouls in 
this political country, and who are all of them both able 
and willing to ſteer the great veſſel of the ſtate, and to 
take upon themſelves the whole load of buſineſs and bur- 
then 'of employments, for the ſervice of their dear 
country, The adminiſtration for the time being always 
the worft, the moſt incapable, the moit corrupt, that 
ever was, and negligent of every thing but their own 
intereſt. Where are now your Cecils and your Wal- 
„ {inghams ?'” Thoſe who aſk that queſtion could an- 
ſwer it, if they would ſpeak out, themſelves : for they 
are all that, and more too. X 

I ſtepped the other day, in order only to inquire how 
my poor country did, into a coffee-houle, that is without 
diſpute the ſeat of the ſoundeſt politics in this great me- 
tiopolis, and lat mylclf down within car-ſhot of the prin- 
cipal council-table. Fortunately tor me, the preſident, 
a perſon of age, dignity, and becoming gravity, had juſt 
begun to ſpeak. He ftutcd with infinite perſpicuity and 
knowledge the preſent ſtate of affairs in other countries, 
and the lamentable ſituation of dur own. He traced 
with his finger upon the table, by the help of ſome cot- 
fee which he had fpilt in the warmth of his exordium, 
the whole courſe of the Ohio, and the boundarics of the 
Ruſſian, Pruſſian, Auſtrian, and Saxon dominions ; 
forettw a long and bloody war upon the continent, cal- 
culated the ſupplies neccflary tor carrying it on, and 
pointed out the beſt methods ef raifing them, which, ey 
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that, very reaſon, he intimated would not be purſued, 
He wound up his diſcourſe with a moſt pathetic perora- 
tion, which he concluded with ſaying, “ Things were 
ce not carried on in this way in queen Elizabeth's days 
“ the public was conſidered, and able men were con- 
& ſulted and employed. Thoſe were days!“ „ Aye, 
© Sir, and nights too, I preſume,' (ſaid a young fel- 
© lo who ſtood near him) © ſome longer and ſome 
& ſhorter, according to the variation of the ſcaſons; 
& pretty much like ours. Mr. Preſident was a little 
ſurpriſed at the ſuddenneſs and pertneſs of this inter- 
ruption 3 but recompoſing hintit, anſwered with that 
cool contempt that becomes a great man, * I did not 
«© mean aſtronomical days, but political ones.“ The 
young fellow replied, “ O then, Sir, I am your er- 
and went off in a laugh. 

Thus informed and edified, I went off too, but could 
not help reflecting in my way, upon the ſingular 1l}-Juck 
of this my dear country, which, as long as ever I re- 
member it, and as far back as I have read, has always 
been governed by the only two or three people, out df 
two or three millions, totally incapable of governing, 
and unfit to bz truſted, But thele reflections were ſoon 
interrupted by numbers of people, whom I obterv-d 
crowding into a public-houſe. Among whom I dil- 
covered my worthy friend and taylor, that induſtrious 
mechanic, Mr. Regnier. I applied to him to know the 

eaning of that concourſe z to which, with his uſu] 
humanity, he anſwered, „We are the mialter-taylors, 
c who are to meet to-night to conſider what is to be 
& done about our journeymen, who infult and impole 
c upon us, to the great detriment of trade. T atked 
him whether under his protection IT might ſlip in and 
hear their deliberations. He ſaid yes, and welcome; 
for that they ſhould do nothing to be aſhamed of. I pro- 
fited of this permiſhon, and following him into tie 
room, found a conliderable number of theſe ingenivus 
artiſts aſſembled, and waiting only for the arrival of my 
friend, who it ſcems was too conſiderable for butinets to 
begin without him. He accordingly took the lead, open- 
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el the mecting with a very handiome ſpeech, in which 
he gave many inſtances of the inſolence, the unrealon- 
al; lenets, and the exorbitant demands of the j journeymen 
taylors, and concluded with obſerving, « that if the 

c government minded any thing now-a-days but them- 
« ſelve s, ſuch abuſes would not have been tuffered ; and 
« had they been but attempted in Queen Elizabeth's 
ce days, ſhe would have worked them with a witneſs." 
Another orator then role up to ipeak ; but as I was ſure 
that he could fay nothing better than wh at had juſt fallen 
from my worthy friend, I ftole off unubieried, and was 
purſuing my way kde; when in the very next ſtreet I 
diſcovered a much greater nuniher of people (though by 
their dreſs of ſeeming gly interior notc) ruſhing into an- 
other puvlic-houſe, As numbers alw: ays excite My Cue 
rioſity almoſt as much as they mutually do cach other's 
puſſions, I crowded in with them, in order to diſcover 
the Object of this mecting, not without ſome ſuſpicion 
that this frequent ſenate m night be compoled of the jour- 
neymen taylors, and convened in oppoſition to that 

which I had juſt left. My ſuſpicion was ſoon confirmed 
br the cloquence of a journeyman, a finiſher, I preſume, 
who expatiated with equal warmth and dignity, upon the 
injuſtice and oppreſſion of the matter taylors, to the utter 
ruin of Shouts of poor Journeymen and their fami- 
lies; and concluded with aflerting, „it was a ſhame 
that the government and the parliament did not take 
ce notice of {uch abuſes; and that had the maſter taylors 
& done theſe things in Queen Elizabeth's days, ſhe 

would have muſtered them with a vengeance, ſo ſhe 
c would.” 

I confeſs I could not help ſmiling at this ſingular 
conformity of ſentiments, and almoſt of e 
of the maſter politicians, the maſter taylors, and the 
Journeymen taylors. I am convinced that the two 
latter really and honeſtly believed what they ſaid; it 
not being in the leaft imp zrobable that their under- 
ſtandings ſhould be the dupes of their intereſts: but 
I will not ſo peremptorily anſwer for the interior con- 
viction of the political orator ; though at the ſame time, 
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I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, he ſeemed full dull 


enough to be very much in ecarneit, 

The ſeveral tcenes of this day ſuggeſted to me, when 
I got home, various reflections, which perhaps I may 
communicate to my readers in ſome future paper. 


— —U—U—ꝑ— 


No, CXCVIII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14. 
Nemo in ſeſe tentat deſcendere, nemo. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 


SIR, 
BEG your advice and aſſiſtance to enable me to pet 
rid of one of the moſt impert inent companions that 
ever exiſted. I have tried every art and contrivance in 
my power to free myſelf from his odious converſation ; 
the creature will preſs upon my retirement, and force 
bimſelf upon me in ſpite of my teeth; though the tete- 
a-tcte is always the moſt ſhocking and unmannerly you 
can poſſibly conceive, The thing is always meddling in 
my affairs in a manner to be quite intolerable ; always 
ſetting them in ſuch alight, as cannot fail to put me out 
of humour; and teazing me with reflections that make 
me weary of my life. I am ſure I could more cafily 
bear the ſpiteful tongues of twenty witty females at a 
maſquerade, than the impertinence of this animal for a 
quarter of an hour; and with concern I find, that the 
more pains I take to free mylicit from him, the more 
troubleſome he grows. 
Nor do I complain only for my own ſake, but for the 
fakes of almoſt the whole circle of my acquaintance, as 
well female as male, who in ins are peitered in 1 


moſt unreaſonable manner by this ſavcy intruder, whom 
all are ſure to admit, though ſo few care for his com- 
pany, and again't whoſe preſumption no rank or dig- 
nity, no quality or profeſſton, can defend them. _ 
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will force himſelf into the cloſet, hover about the bed, 
and penetrate through the thickeſt darkneſs into the 
deepeſt receſs; will travel with us by fra and land, and 
follow the wretch into baniſhment. In vain does the 
ſtateſman hug himſelf with the ſucceſs of his unjuſt 
ſchemes, or exolt in the gratification of his ambition or 
revenge; unawed by his power, this haughty compa. 
nion will check his career of tranſport, placing before 
his eyes the inſtability of his ſituation, and the conſe- 
quences of his actions. In vain does the flirt or cox- 
comb, when alone, endetvour to recollc& with pleaſure 
the badinage of the day; the creature will diſturb their 
moſt delightiul reveries, and by the magic of his inter- 
vention, convert all the imaginary agreme:s into vnnity, 
folly, and Joſt time. You cannot wonder then that to 
many avoid and fly him, and that the panic ſprcad by 
him ſhouid extend itſelf far and wide; nor can you be 
much amazed when I aſſure you, that it is no uncom- 
mon thing to ſee men of ſenſe and courage fly from him 
without reaſon, and take refuge in thole polite reſorts, 
where diſſipation, riot, and luxury, ſecure them from 
his viſits, which they only decline, becauſe it is un- 
tx/hionable to converie with him. It is ſurpriſing what 
pains are continually taken, what contrivances have 
been uted to get rid of this univerſal phantom. Some 
flatter him, ſome bully him, and ſome endeavour to im- 
poſe upon him; but be never fails to detect their trauds, 
and to refent them with ſeverity. 

The beaus and fine gentlemen ſcem to revere and 
ore him, pouring forth libations of {weet water, and 
vfering him the incenſe of pertumes ; cloathing him in 
lrelles, elegant and expenſive as thoſe of our lady of 
Loretto, practiſing every art of heathen or popiſh idola- 
try, even torturing themſelves for his ſake ; but all with 
no manner of ſucceſs; for the brute in return is as un- 
dociable and difagreeable to the pretty creatures, as the 
moit favage {quire, or the moſt formal pedant; ſo that, 
ipite of their pretences, they are obliged to fly, as a plague, 
nom what they appear molt to admire. I cannot here 
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omit a whimſical circumſtance in this paradoxical cha- 
rater, that moſt people are reproached with loving him 
with the greateſt partiality and fondnels, and are greatly 
delighted to hear him praited, yet very few ſeek to conie 
to the knowledge of him, or cultivate his acquaintance z 
nay, the greater part try all pothble means to avoid en- 
countering him. 

Our modern philoſophers pretend by their ſyſtems to 
have filenced him, and by that means to liave prevente 
his being troubleſome to them or their acquaintance z 
but how fallacious theſe pretences are, is plain from 
their avoiding all opportunities of being alone with him, 
and the confuſion they expreſs whenever by unavoidable 
neceſſity they are forced to it. Others, as he is 2 KHo.- 
enemy to the modern elegant tables, have exerted all 
the arts of the kitchen againſt him, lengthening the 
feaſt till midnight to keep him off ; but, like the rec- 
koning, he appears when tae banquet is over, reproach- 
ing the bounteous hoſt with his profuſion, and the pam- 
pores gueſt with his wanton ſaticty : nay, ſo galling are 

is reprehenſions, and ſo troubleſome his intruhon, that 
there have not been wanting inſtances, even in high lite, 
of thoſe, who not being able to keep him off otherways, 
have called in to their relief the halter, dagger, and 
piſtol, and fairly removed thiemſelves into another world 
to get rid of him; though certain queer tcllows pre- 
tend that they are bit, and that ke has followed them 
even thither. 

The fair ſex, though generally favourable to the im- 
pertinent, are fo rudely attacked by this inſolent in- 
truder, that to keep him off, they have been obliged to 
call in to their aſſiſtance the relief of routs, balls, at- 
ſemblies, operas, gardens, and cards; and all little 
enough tor their protection. He might indeed pretemi 
to ſom: ſhare of their favour, as, like themiclves, he tis 
a ſevere cenſurer of his acquaintance; but there is this 
difference in their management, that the ladies are ge- 
nerally fondleſt of fixing their centure on the innocent, 
anch their adverſary is a judge that condemns none but 
the guilty. Tue buck and the fot cem to be leuſt af. 
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feed by his importunity ; as the one, from his natural 
inſenſibility, can attend to nothing, and the other is al- 
ways aſleep. ' 

In the city, thoſe of the middling rank converſe with 
him pretty tamiliarly ; and the rich, to whom he might 
on ſome oecaſions prove troubleſome, have a charm to 
keep him off. They place a number of bags, full of 
pieces of a particular metal, cloſe together; or in their 
ſtead, ſome bits of paper, inſcribed with certain caba-— 
liſtical characters, which, with a Midas-like touch, 
they can tranimute into gold. By the help of this 
charm, though they do not entirely get rid of him, they 
become quite intenſible to every thing he can ſuggeſt, 
But as thele materials are not always at hand, or are 
applied to other uſes by the politer part ot marikind, 
this magic is not properly underltood or practifed at the 
other end of the town; though it is ſaid that ſome par— 
ticular perſons there had tried it with a proper effect. 

Notwithſtanding all I have advanced of this imperti— 
nent viſitor, I cannot help owning that ſome have at- 
tempted to infinuate a better opinion of him. A certain 
old gentleman, for recommentling his acquaintance, got 
the title of a wile man; a name at preſent but of fmall 
conſideration z and I am told that there never were hut 
ſeven who were allowed that title. There are indeudl 
lome tew perſons of high rank of both texes, that do 
rouchſafe to commune with him; but Hey are ſuch fort 
of folks as are hardly fit to converie with any but one 
another; and very happily, one is ſeldom peſtered with 
them at places of polite aſſociatien; ſcarce a man among 
them knowing how to make a bet, to drink his third 
bottle, or that has ſpirit to aſpire at the reputation ot a 
bonae fortune, The ladies of this clals are allo fo unfit 
for the converſation of the world, that not cue in ten of 
them knows how to play a rubber at whiit, or dares to 
{ct down to a arty at bragg. 

I have now, Sir, laid my complaints before you, and 
beg your advice how to get clear of my perplcxity, 
My trbabletontcampanion is, no doubt, too well known 
0 * ty require the unertion of his name; but as 
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ſome of your readers (particularly females) may be ſub- 
ject to the frailty of forgetting their moſt intimate ac- 
quaintance, I will inform them, that this ghaſtly phan- 
tom that intrudes fo impertinently upon all ſorts of 


a way this creature that we ſo ſeldom know what to do 


with, and with ſo heartily to get rid of, 15 no other 
than One's Sclt. 
I am, Stix, 
Yours, &c. 
TiMoOTHY LOITER, 


—— 


No. CXCIX. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21. 


N extravagant paſſion for collecting flowers, and 
which obtained the name of Tulipomania, er 
Tulip Madneſs, is ſaid to have become, not many years 
ago, the ſubject of a reſtrictive law in one of the moi 
trugal countries m Europe. 

Indeed few nations or ages are without their mad- 
neſſes; and as it is remarked by phyſicians that every 
year has its peculiar diſeaſe, ſo we may oblerve that 
every country, in the courle of lets than halt a century, 
has its peculiar Mania. 

At preſent the Political Mania is pretty violent in 
theſe Kingdoms; but I believe, upon a little attention, 
that we ſhall find the Gentcel Mania to have a long while 
extended itlelf with the moſt general influence among 
us. 

The mere word Genteel ſeems to have had fo ſingular 
an efficacy in the very ſound of it, as to have done more 
to the confounding all diſtinctions, and promoting a 
levelling principle, than the philoſophic reflections ot 
the moit profound teacher of republican maxims. 

To do the genteel thing, to wear the genteel thing, 2 
gentcel method of education and living, or a genteel way 
of becoming either a knave or a bankrupt, has ruined 
as many once worthy families as a plague or a civ!! 
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war, and rooted out of this country more real virtues 
than can be replanted in it for many centuries. 

A ſenſe of duties in our ſeveral relations is prodigi- 
ouſly ungenteel. It is the prerogative of this age to do 
every thing in the genteeleſt manner. And though our 
anceſtors were good honeſt people, yet to be ſure their 
notions were very ungenteel. Nothing now ſeems 
duller than their apophthegms, and their reaſoning is 
as unfaſhionable as the cut of their coats. 

The imitating every ſtation above our own, ſeems to 
be the firſt principle of the gentecleſt mania, and ope- 
rates with equal efficacy upon the tenth couſin of a woe 
man of quality, and her acquaintance who retails gen- 
tility among her neighbours in the Borough, 

So deeply are all ranks of people impreſſed with the 
genteel, that Mrs. Betty is of opinion that routs would 
be very gentec] in the Kitchen; and it is no ſurpriſing 
thing tor a Monmouth-ſtreet broker to aſſure a baſket- 
woman that the old gown he would ſell to her is pertect= 
ly gentcel. 

This genteel diſeaſe ſhews itſelf under very different 
appearances, I have known a healthy young girl 
ſcarce a fortnight in town, but it has affected her voice, 
diſtorted her countenance, and almoſt taken away the 
nie of her limbs, attended with a conſtant giddinets of 
the head, and a reſtleſſneſs of being long in a place; till 
at laſt, repeated colds caught at Vauxhall, a violent fe- 
ver at a ridotto, ſomething like a droply at a maſquerade, 
and the ſmall-pox in ſucceſſion, with a general deſertion 
of admirers, have reſtored her to her ſenſes, and her old 
aunts in the country. 

Florio made a good figure in the univerſity, as a ſen- 
ſible fober young fellow, and an excellent ſcholar ; 
till unluckily for him, a ſcheme to town inſpired him 
with the notions of gentility, uſually contracted at the 
Shakeſpear, and a bignio. Inſtead of his once rational 
triendſhips at the feats of literature, his paſſion now was 
to enjoy the vanity of walking arm in arm with right 
honourables in all public places; to his former acquaint- 
acc (it it was ſometimes impoſſible to avoid the meet = 
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ing ſuch diſagrecable pcople) he ſcarce condeſcended te 
bow, and nothing under the heir apparent of an ear] 
could make him tolerably civil. In a ſhort time he be- 
came at the taverns of the firſt faſhion the principal 
judge of true reliſh, and the umpire of debates in every 
party at whiſt, His equipage, houſe, and liveries were 
the model of gentility, to men who had lets genius to; 
invention, though more fortune than himſelt 3; till hav- 
ing reduced the little patrimony left him by a trugal 
father, he was cured of the genteel by a proper regimen 
in the Fleet, | 

Dick Ledger was a plain honeſt man; his anceſtors 
had been tradeſmen for five generations, and to the for- 
tune which they had already accumulated for him, Dick 
by his induſtry, had added about ten thouſand pounds: 
when untortunately the ſymptoms of the genteel mania 
appeared in the family. Mrs. Ledger's head was firſt 
turned, immediately after her paying a viſit to a very 
diſtant relation of taſhion at the other end of the town, 
Her daughter {ſoon caught the infection; and it was 
unanimouily determined by the voice of the whole fami- 
ly, notwithſtanding Mr. Ledger's opinion to the contra- 
ry, that it was right for a women in her ſituation to 
make ſome appearance; that it was Mr. Ledger's duty, 
if he had any regard for her and his children, to live a 
little gentcel, and introduce his family properly into life. 
That it was very abſurd in Mr. Ledger to think ot 
_— Tommy a ſoap- boiler, and that a lad of his 
parts thould be brought up to ſome gentcel proteſſion. 
The reſult of thele important deliberations was a coach 
and four horſes, as many footmen, a fine ſcat in the 
country, and a town-houle in Groſvenor-ſquare tor the 
reſidence of Mrs, Ledger. 

Tommy, after taking lodgings for one year in the po- 
liteſt college at Oxford, ſpending there five hundred 
pounds, and becoming a perfect adept in tennis, ſet out 
upon his travels under the care of-a French valet de 
chambre, to learn the Norman accompliſhments at Caen: 
and at length, having left his modeſty at Paris, his 10- 
hiicty in Germany, his morality at Venice, and all ne- 
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Iigion at Rome, he returned, neither fit for a ſoap-boiler 
nor a gentleman, with too much pride tor the former, 
and too little improvement for the latter. The ſum of 
all was, that the reputation of the young ladies became 
ſomewhat equivocal, and Mrs. Ledger herſelf was 
thought to be no better than ſhe ſhould be. Mr. Ledger 
toon after ſaw his name among the numerous liſt of 
bankrupts in the Gazette. However, by returning into 
the air of the city, he quickly grew hetter, but it is 
thought that Mrs. Ledger will never recover. 


To Mr. Fitz Adam. 
SIR, 

I HAVE a brother at Cambridge, who is a ſcholar, 
which I um not; hecaule I am eldeſt. While he is 
writing a l-arned hiſtory of the faſhions of the paſt ages 
in polite antiquity, I am here in town inventing new 
ones for the ornament of the preſent. He has ſtudied 
whole volumes us big as church bibles, about the ſhape 
of the Roman Nves, the half. moons upon ſenatorial but- 
kins, and the graſhopper pompoons worn by the ladies 
at Athens. Being well acquainted with buſts and coins, 
he has ſettled with great critical exaAtnels the origin of 
head-dreiſes, and the chronology of periwigs; and he 
ſays that he is now at laſt, after ſeveral years meditation 
and reading, able to convince the world, that caps and 
lappets were invented by the Egyptians, and that the 
Greeks uſed paſte in drefling the hair. As to myſelt, I 
am the ſirſt man who introduced the long walking- 
Iticks. As ſoon as the public comes into my faſhions I 
quit them, and generally have the diſtance of the ſmart— 
eſt young fellows about town in the novelty of my habit. 
I intend to introduce roll-up ſtockings and high heels 
this winter: by the following winter, if the mode ſhould 
take, then I ſhall wear no heels at all, and a pair of 
trunk hoſe like my grandiather's picture in our great 
hall in the country. Au old gentleman, with whom I 
condeicend now-and-then to converſe (who-by the- bye is 
my father) often remonſtrates to me what a mad way of 
dreſſing I am got into, I aniwer, that I wonder he 
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ſhould reprove me, when he himſelf is a fop but of twenty 
years ſtanding : and as my acquaintance afſure me that 
I have the genteeleſt fancy in the world, pray now come 
and fee me at George's (for you will eafily know me) 
and tell me if you don't think ſo. 


* 
* 


Yours, 
NICHOLAS NOVEL. 


ADVERTISEMEN I. 

©& This is to acquaint thoſe who are inclined to en- 
courage every polite attempt in this nation, that an 
academy will ſhortly be opened at a proper diſtance 
from the city, calculated in the gentecleſt tafte for the 
reception of perſons who would chuſe to be faihion- 
able, None whole families are in trade will be ad- 
mitted, but the beſt company only. The price ot 
boarding is a hundred guineas a quarter, and every 
thing elle in proportion. All perlonal accompliſh— 
ments are taught in the fame manner as abroad, and 
great care will be taken to inſpire them with the 
genteeleſt ientiments upon all ſubjects, whether poli- 
tical, moral, or religious. As to the latter, the young 
gentlemen may be brought up in any way their 
triends think moſt convenient. Several phaetons and 
curicles will be kept for their amuſement z and as the 
converſation of ladies is ſo neceflary to form the 
douceur of their manners, the agrement of ſuch a fo- 
cicty will not be wanting. A gentleman, who has 
ſtudicd under Mr, Hoyle, will teach them to play at 
Cards gratis. 

„N. B. Judges, biſhops, or any great officers that 
happen to be a little awkward in their addreſs, may 
have an opportunity of learning to dance privately, vt 
hall be waited upon at home, if they deſire it.“ 
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No, CC. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28, 
Artiv3y Th Th HY AvGry 
Ti meg £710 EX Wye Sor He 
Stabant et Parii lapides, ſpirantia ſigna. VIR S. 


AM indehted to a very ingenious correſpondent at 

Cambridge tor the following ode, which in juſtice to 
its merit, and for the entertainment of thote of my read- 
ers who have a true taſte jor poetical compolition, I have 
taken the firſt opportunity to make public, 


AN 
0 D E 


O N 


SCU LF I1-U KEE. 


LED by the muſe, my ſtep pervades 
The ſacred haunts, the peaceful ſhades, 
Where Art and Sculpture reign ; 
I ſce, I ſee, tit their command, 
The living ſtones in order ſtand, 
And marble breathe through ev'ry vcin 1 
Time breaks his hoſtile ſcythe; he ſighs 
To find his pow'r malignant fled ; 
& And what avails my dart,“ he cries, 
« Since theſe can animate the dead? 
« Since wak*d to mimic life, again in ſtone 
«© The patriot ſeems to ſpeak, the hero frown? 


\ 


There Virtuc's ſilent train are ſcen, 
Tait fix d their looks, orc their mien. 


Lol 
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Lo! while with more than ſtoic ſoul, 

The * Attic Sage exhauſts the bowl, 

A pale ſuffuſion ſhades his cyes, 

Till by degrees the marble dies ! 

See there the injur*d + Poet bleed ! 

Ah! fee he droops his languid head! 

What ſtarting nerves, what dy ing pain, 

What horror treezes ev ry vein! 

Thele are thy works, O Sculpture! thine to ſhew 
In rugged rock a fecling ſenſe of wor. 


Yet not alone ſuch themes demand 
The Phydian ſtroke, the Dædal hand 
I view with melting eyes 
A ſofter ſcene of grief diſplay'd, 
While from her breſt the dutecus maid 
Her Infant Sire with focd iupplics. 
In pitying ſtone ſhe weeps to ſee 
His {qualid hair, and gelling chains; 
And trembling, on her bended” knee, 
His hoary head her hand ſuſtains ; 
While e ry lock, and torrowing feature prove, 
How loft her breaſt, how great her filial love, 


Lo! there the wild 5 Aſſyrian Queen, 
With threat'ning brow, and frantic mien ! 
Revenge! revenge | the marble cries, 
While fury ſparkles in her eyes. 

Thus was her awful form beheld, 


When Babylon's proud ſons rebell'd ; 


* Socrates, who was condemned to die by poiſon. 

+ Seneca, born at Corduba, who, according to Pliny, wa: 
orator, poet, and philoſopher. He bled to death in the bath, 

Semiramis, cum ci circa cultum capitis fui occupatæ nun- 
clatum eſſet Baby lonem deſeciſle; altera parte crinium adhuc 
ſolutã protinus ad eam ex pugnandum cucurrit: nec prius deco— 
rem cappillorum in ordinem quam tantam urbem in poteſtatem 
ſuam redegit: quocirca ſtatuà cjus Baby lone poſita eſt, &c. 
Val. Max. de Ira, 
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She left the woman's vainer care, 
And flew with looſe diſhevell'd hair 
She ſtretch'd her hand, imbru'd in blood, 
While pale Sedition trembling ſtood ; 
In ſudden ſilence, the mad crowd obey'd 
Her awful voice, and Stygian Diſcord fled ! 


With hope, or fear, or love, by turns, 
The marble leaps, or ſhrinks, or burns, 
ſhew Þ| As Sculpture waves her hand : 
The varying paſſions of the mind, 
Her faithful handmaids are aſſign'd, 
And riſe or fall by her command. 
When now life's waſted lamps expire, 
When ſinks to duſt this mortal frame, 
She, like Prometheus, graſps the fire: 
Her touch revives the lambent flame; 
While, Phoenix-like, the ſtatelman, bard, or ſage, 
Spring freth to life, and breathe through ev'ry age. 


Hence, where the organ full and clear, 
With loud hotannas charms the ear, 
ves Behold (a priſm within his hands) 
Abſorb'd in thought, great Newton ſtands } 
Such was his ſolemn, wonted ſtate, 
His ſe1jous brow, and muling gait, 
When, taught on cagle wings to fly, 
He trac'd the wonders of the ſky, 
The chambers of the tun explor'd, 
Where tints of thoutand hues are ſtor'd; 
Whence ev'ry flow'r in painted robes is dreſt, 
And varying Iris ſteals her gaudy veſt. 


Here, as Devotion, heav'nly queen, 


12 Ave Conducts her bett, her fav'rite train, 

tae nun- At Newton's ſhrine they bow; 

m adhuc And while with raptur'd eyes they gaze, 
zus decus With Virtue's pureſt veltal ravs. 
teſtatem Bchold their ardent botom glows ! 

>ft, &c. 


A noble ſtatue of Sir Iſaac Newton, erected in Trinity- 
college chapel, by Doctor Snuth. 
dlie Hail, 
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Hail, mighty mind! Hail, awful name! 
I feel inſpir'd my lab'ring breaſt; 
And lo! I pant, I burn for tame! 
Come, Science, bright ethereal gueſt, 
Oh come, and lead thy meaneſt, humbleſt ſon, 
Through Wiſdom's arduous paths, to fair renown | 
Could I to one faint ray aſpire, " 
One ſpark of that celeſtial fire, 
The leading Cynoſure, that glow'd 
While Smi h explor'd the dark abode, 
Where Wiſdom ſat on Nature's ſhrine, 
How great my boalit! what praiſe were mine! 
Illuftricus ſage ! who firſt could'ſt tell 
Wherein the pow'rs of Muſic dwell 
And ev*ry magic chain unt ie, 
That binds the ſoul of Harmony! 
To thce, when mould'ring in the duſty 
To thee Nall ſweil the breathing buſt: 
Shall here (for this reward thy merits claim) 
« Stand next in place to Newton, as in fame.“ 


— 
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F all the improvements in polite converſation, I 
know of nothing that is halt ſo entertaining as the 
double entendre. It is a figure in rhetoric, which owes 
its birth, as well as its name, to our inventive neigh- 
bours the French; and it is that happy art, by which 
periuns of faſhion may communicate the looſeſt ideas un- 
der the moſt innocent expreſſions. The ladies have 
adopted it for the beſt reaſon in the world: they have 
long ſince diſcovered, that the preſent faſhionable dil 
play of their perſons is by no means a ſufficient hint 10 
the men that they mean any thing more than to attract 
their admiration : the double entendre diſplays the mind 
in an cqual degree, and tells us from what-motives the 
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ture of beauty is thrown out. It is an explanatory note to 
a doubtful text, which renders the meaning fo obvious, 
that even the dulleſt reader cannot poſſibly miſtake it. 
For though the double entendre may ſometimes admit 


of a moral interpretation, as well as a wanton one, 


it is never intended to be underſtood but one way ; and 
he muſt be a ſunple fellow indeed, and totally unac- 


quainted with good company, who does not take it as it 


was meant, 

But it is one thing to invite the attacks of men, and 
another to yield to them; and it is by no means a neceſ- 
ſary implication, that becauſe a lady chuſes to dreſs and 
talk like a woman of the town, ſhe muſt needs act like 
one, I will be bold to affert that the contrary happens 
at leaſt ten or a dozen times within the ſpace of a twelve- 
month ; nay, I am almoſt inclined to believe, that when 
an enterpriſing young fellow, who, from a lady's diſ- 
playing her beauties in public to the utmoſt exceſs of 
the mode, and ſuiting her language to her drels, is apt 


to fancy himſelf ſure of her at a tete-a-tcte, it is not 


above four to one but he may meet with a repulſe, 
Thoſe libertics indeed, which are attended with no ru- 
inous contingencies, he may reaſonably claim, and ex- 
pe& always to be indulged in; as the retuſal of them 
would argue the higheſt degree of prudery, a foible, 
which in this age of nature and freedom, the utmoſt 
malice of the world cannot lay to the the charge of a 
woman of condition: but it does not abſolutely follow, 
that becauſe ſhe is good-humoured enough to grant every 
liberty but one, ſhe mult retuſe nothing. 

It may poſſibly be objected, that there is neither 
good-breeding nor generoſity in a lady's inviting a 
man to a feait, when ſhe only means to treat him with 
the garniſh : but ſhe is certainly miſtreſs of her own en- 
tertainment, and has a right to keep thoſe ſubſtantials 
under cover, which ſhe has no mind he ſhould help him- 
ſelf to. A hungry glutton may (as the phraſe is) cat 
her out of houſe and home; and if he will not be ſatis- 
fed with whips and creams, he may carry his voraciouſ- 
nets to more liberal tables. A young lady of 2 

will 
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will admit no ſuch perſons to her entertainments ; they 


* 
— 


are a ſet of robuſt unmannerly creatures, who are perp«- 
tually intruding themſelves upon the hoſpitable and th, 
generous, and tempting them to thoſe coſtly treats, that 
have in the end undone them, and compelled them eve 
after to keep ordinaries for their ſupport. 

From this conſideration, it were heartily to be wiſhed 
that the ladies could be prevailed upon to give fewer 
invitations in public places; ſince the moſt frugal of them 
cannot always anſwer for her own c nomy: and jt is 
well known that the profuſion of one ſingle entertain - 
ment has compelled many a beautiful young creature t 
hide herſelf from the world for whole months after. As 
for married ladies indeed, who have huſbands to ben 
the burdens of ſuch entertainments, and rich widows 
who can afford them, ſomething may be ſaid ; but while 
gluttons may be feaſted liberally at ſuch tables, and 
while there are public ordinarics in almoſt every p#- 
riſh of this metropolis, a ſingle lady may beg to be cx- 
cuſed. 

But to return particularly to my ſubject. The doub]e 
entendre is at preſent ſo much the taite of all gentce| 
companies, that there is no poſſibility either of being 
polite or entertaining without it. That it is caſily learnt 
is the happy advantage of it; for as it requires little 
more than a mind well ſtored with the moſt natural 
ideas, every young lady of fifteen may be thoroughly 
inſtructed in the rudiments of it from her bcok ot 
novels, or her waiting-maid, But to he as knowing a: 
her mamma in all the refin-ments of the art, ſhe mult 
keep the very beſt company, and frequently receive 
leſſons in private from a male inſtructor. She ſhoul! 
alſo be carcful to minute down in her pccket-book the 
moſt ſhining ſentiments that are toaſted at table; that 
when her own is called for, ſhe may not be put to the 
bluſh from having nothing to ſay that would occaſion 4 
modeſt woman to bluſh for her. Of all the modern in- 
ventions to enliven converſation, and promote treedoin 
between the ſexes, I know of nothing that can compare 
wich theſe ſentiments; and 1 may venture to affurin, 
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without the leaſt flattery to the ladies, that they are by 
no means inferior to the men in the happy talent of con- 
veying the archeſt ideas imaginable in the moſt harmleſs 
words, and of enforcing thoſe ideas by the moſt ſigni- 
ficant looks, 

There is indeed one inconvenience attending the 
double entendre, which I do not remember to have heard 
taken notice of, This inconvenience 1s the untoward 
effect that it is apt to have upon certain diſcreet gentle- 
women, who pals under the denomination of old maids, 
As theſe grave perſonages are generally remarked to 
have the Cuickeſ conceptions, and as they have once 
been ſhocked by what they call the indelicacy of this 
figure, they are ever afterwards carrying it in their 
minds, and converting every thing they hear into wan- 
tonneſs and indecency, To aſk them what o'clock it is, 
may be an enſnaring queſtion ; to pull off your gloves 
in their preſence, 1s beginning to undreſs ; to make 
them a bow, may be ſtooping for an immodeſt purpoſc; 
and to talk of bed-time, is too groſs to be endured. I 
have known one of theſe ladies to be ſo extremely upon 
her guard, that having dropped her gold watch-cale in 
a public walk, and being queſtioned by a gentleman who 
ook it up, whether it was her's or not, was fo alarmed 
at the indecency of throwing aſide her apron to ex- 
amine, that ſhe flew from him with precipitation, ſuf- 
tering him to put it into his pocket and go fairly off 
with it. 

This falſe modeſty, which moſt evidently owes its 
birth to the double entendre, is a degree of impudence 
that the other cannot match. The poſſeſſors of it have 
unfortunately diicovered that the moſt immodeſt mean- 
ing may be couched under very innocent expreſſions ; 
and having been once put into a looſe train of thinking, 
they are perpetually revolving in their minds every grois 
idea that words can be made to imply. They would not 
pronounce the names of certain perſons ot their ac- 
quaintance for the whole world, and are almoſt ſhocked 
o death at the ſight of a weman with child, as it ſug- 
geſts to their minds every idea of ientuality, | 
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It woull doubtleſs be very aſtoniſhing to the reader to 
be told, that even the purity of my own writings has 
not at all times exempted me from the cenſure of theſe 
maiden gentlewomen. The Nankin breeches of poor 
Patrick the footman, in No. CXXX. of theſe papers, 
have given inconceivable offence. The word breeches, 
it ſeems, is ſo outrageouſly indecent, that a modeſt wo- 
man cannot bring herſelf to pronounce it, even when 
alone. I mult therefore in all future impreſſions of this 
work, either diſmiſs the ſaid Patrick from his ſervice, 
or direct him to wait upon his ladies without any breeches 
at all. Other complaints of the like nature have alio 
been brought againſt me, which, conſcious as I am of the 
purity of my intentions, have piqued me not a little. 
It is from theſe complaints that I have entered at preſent 
upon the ſabject of this paper, which I cannot conclude 
without expreſling ſome little diſlike to the double en- 
tendre; ſince with all the pleaſantry and merriment it 
occaſions, it has produced this falſe modeſty, which, in 
my humble opinion, is unpudence itſelt. 


—— — 
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Tn' adorning thee with ſo much art 
1; but a needleſs ſkill. CowLzy. 
T is a general obſervation, that the character and 
diſpoſition of every man may, in {ome degree, be 
gueſſed at from the formation and turn of his features; 
or, in other words, that the face is an index of the 
mind. This remark is certainly not without founda- 
tion; nevertheleſs, as men do not make themſelves, but 
yet are maſters of their wills and actions, frequent in. 
ſtances happen, in which this rule is found to tail, and 
appearances contradict reality. Fa - 
I have often thought that a ſurer way might be found 
of diſcovering the ſecret notions and bias of each per- 
fon ; and that ut inſtead of coujulting the en, 
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we were to have recourſe to ſuch things ns are the im- 
mediate objects of choice and fancy, we ſhould arrive at 
a truer knowledge of the perſon who adopts them. 
The beſt clue we can lay hold of for this purpoſe is, in 
my opinion, the different modes of covering and adorn- 
ing the body, or whatever is compriſed under the idea 
of dreſs. The Spaniſh proverb lays, „“ Tell me what 
4% books a man reads, and what company he keeps, and 
ce and I will tell you what manner of man he is.“ It 
may be ſaid with equal propriety, tell me how ſuch a 
perſon dreſſes, and J will tell you what he is. In fact, 
nature herſclt, by the appurtenances and ornaments 
which ſhe beſtows on different animals, ſcems to ſhadow 
and point out their latent qualities. Who can ſee the 
peacock ſtrut and ſpread his gaudy train, without con- 
cciving an idea ot the pride and vanity of that fop 
among birds? The lion, wrapped up in the majeſty of 
his mane, fills us with notions of the graudeur and no- 
bleneſs of its nature. It is the ſame with men. Whnt 
nature gives tv irrational animals, man, by the help of 
art, ſupplies to himſelf; and in the choice and arrange- 
ment ot his drels, {peaks his real notions and ſenti- 
merits, 

In a theatre, which is tke glaſs of faſhion, and the 
picture of the world, it is well known that a ſtrid at- 
tention is always paid to what is called the drefling ot 
the characters. The miſer has his thread-hare coat; 
the fop his grey powder, ſolitaire, and red heel: eac 
character hanging out a ſign, as it were, in his dreſs, 
which proclaims to the audience the nature of his part, 
even before he utters a word. The impraſſion which 
this outward appearance makes upon the mind, is ſo 
{trong, that ſtates and governments have availed them- 
ſelves of it for good and wile purpoſes. It is certain 
that the ignorant and vulgar part of raankind are moſt 
eaſily captivated by what ſtrikes the ſight. Love, it is 
ſaid, enters in at the eyes: and I am apt to think, that 
molt of the other paſſions enter into the mind through 
the ſame paſſage. Hence the neceſſity of applying to 
chis ſenſe; and hence the origin of drets, and the pomp 
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of kings, magiſtrates, and others, calculated (according 
to Milton) only to 


Dazzle the crowd, and ſet them all agape. 


Among the numberleſs inſtances that might be brought 
in proof of this aſſertion, I have, however, remarked 
one, in which the means do nat ſeem to me to anſwe! 
the end propoſed, or at leaſt that ought to be propoſe 
by them. The inſtance I mean is the regimentals now 
worn in the army. One would imagine, from con- 
templating the profeſſion of a ſoldier, that whatever: 
could moſt contribute towards giving an intrepid ma!- 
culine air and look, whatever could impreſs on the ſpec- 
tator's mind an idea of courage, fortitude, and ſtrength, 
would be deemed moſt proper to furnith out the appear- 
ance of thoſe who devote themſelves to all the toils, 
fatigues, and dangers of war. And yet, who will tay 
that our troops ſpeak their profeſſion in any degree by 
their Jreis? The red, indeed, in which they are cloath- 
ed, as it conveys the idea of blood, and appears as it 
ſtainca with the colours of their trade, is moſt certainly 
proper. But what ſhall we ſay for all the other article; 
of their drets? Who that ſees any of them fo elaborately 
and iplendidly cquipped in all their trappings, would 
not be more apt to think by their appearance, that they 
were going to grace ſome public feſtival, or to aſſiſt at 
ſome joytul ceremony, than that they were men ſet apait 
to combat with every hardſhip, and to ſtand in the 
rough front of war? When Crœſus, the Lydian king, 
diſplayed his heaps of treaſure to Solon, the philoſopher 
told him, that whoever had more iron, would toon b: 
maſter of all his gold : intimating that ſhew and pomp 
were of no account, compared to what was really utetu!, 
and that riches in themiclves were of no value. Io 
adapt this to our preſent purpoſe, would not a fort of 
drets, calculated to help and detend the wearer, or annoy 
the enemy, be more ſerviceable than all the pride and 
tinſel that runs through the army from the general to 
the private man ? 
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The ancient rude Britons ſeem to have had a better 
taſte, or at Jeaſt more meaning in their method of adorn- 
ing themſelves, than their poliſhed deſcendants, As 
they were all ſoldiers, Cæſar tells us, they uſed to paint 
their bodies in ſuch a manner as they conceived would 


make them appear terrible to their foes. Inſtead of 
powdering and curling their hair, they wore it locle, like 
the old Spartans, who always combed it down to its 
full extent; and as the admirable author of Leonidas 
expreſſes it, “ cloathed their necks with terror.“ For 
my own part, I cannot look on our troops, powdered 
and curled with ſo much exactneſs, without applying 
Falſtaff's expreiſion, and thinking indeed that they are 
4% food for povider. Nor can I behold the lace, and 
all the waſte of fknery in their cloathing, but in the ame 
light that I ſurvey the ſilver plates and ornaments of a 
cofhn : indeed I am apt to impute their going to battle 
ſo trim and adorned, to the ſame reaſon that the fine 
lady painted her cheeks juſt before ſhe expired, that ſhe 
might not be frightful when ſhe was dead. To aſk a 
plain queſtion, where is the need of all this finery ? 
« Will it (as Falſtaff ſays of honour) ſet a leg? No. 
« Or an arm? No. Or heal the grief of a wound? 
«© No. It has then no ikill in ſurgery, and is a mere 
icutcheon.”” 

When I conſider the brilliant, but defenceleſs ſtate, 
in which our troops go to battle, I cannot help wonder- 
ing at the extraordinary courage they have always ſhewn z 
and am pleaſed 10 find that they unite in their perſons 
the ancient and modern ſignification of the word brave, 
which implied formerly only finery or ornament, but in 
its preſent acceptation, means courage and reſolution. 
They are indeed both brave and fine; brave as it is 
poſſible for men to be, but finer than it is neceſſary for 
loliters to be; ſo that what Cæſar ſaid of his troops, 
may with great juſtice be applied to ours, © Etiam un- 
6 guentatos bene pugnare poſle;** in ſpite of their 
my and pertumes, they are brave fellows, and will 
Sut. 
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I have been led to conſider this ſubje& by a ſhort copy 
of vertes 1:t ly teni me by a friend, preſenting a picture 
of a medein warrior preparing for battle. Iiomer and 
Virgil deſcribed their h-rues arming for the fight; but 
my friend exhibits his hero dreſſing tor the fight; it 
being obſcrvable, he fays, tnat our military gentlemen 
uſe at pretent no more armour in the day of battle, than 
they do when they go to church, or pay a viſit to 3 
miltrets., 8 i 


THE 
MODERN WARRIOR. 


THE trumpet ſounds, To war the troops advance, 

Adorn'd and trim—like females to the dance. 

Proud of the ſummons to diiplay his might, 

The gay Lothario dreſſes for the fight. 

Studious in all the ſplendor to appear, 

Pride, pomp, and circumſtznce of glorious war! 

His wed limbs the different garbs infold, 
Form'd with nice art, and glitt'ring all with gold, 

Acrols his breait the ſilken 1aſh is ty d, 

Behind the ſhoulder-knot diſplays its pride 

Glittering with lace, the hat adorns his head, 

Grac'd and diſtinguiſh'd by the {mart cockade ; 

Conſpicuous badge! which only heroes wear, 

Enſign of war, and fav'rite of the fair. 

The graccful queue his braided trefles binds, 

And ev*ry hair in its juſt rank confines, 

Each taper leg the ſnowy guetres deck, 

And the bright gorget dangles trom his neck, 

Dreſs'd cap-a-pie, all lovely to the ſight, 

Stands the gay warrior, and expects the fight, 

Rages the war; fell ſlaughter ſtalks around, 

And ſtretches thoutands breathleſs on the ground: 

Down ſinks Lothario, fent by one dire blow, 

A well-drels*d hero, to the ſhades below. 
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Thus the young victim, pamper'd and elate, 

To ſome reſplendent fane is led in ſtate, 

With garlands crown'd, thro* ſhouting crowds pro— 
cceds, 

« And dreſs'd in fatal pomp, magnificentiy blecds.““ 


— 
No. CCIII. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 


HILST the generality of moraliſts maintain the 
utility of the paſſions, the generality of men 
complain of their inconvenieney. For though ſpecula— 
tion can eaſily confine them to proper objects, reſtrain 
them within proper bounds, and make them aſſiſtant and 
ſublervient to the greateſt purpoſes, experience finds 
them impatient of the rein, and we are hurried by them 
into every kind of extravagance. In like manner 
batchelors lay down incomparable rules for the govern= 
ment of a wife, which the huſband, Whole province is 
Oy wars anix mpatis, not theory but practice, may 
find extremely defective in the day of trial. The truth 
is, that no ſchemes can be formed, no directions can be 
delivered for the conduct of the paſhons, without a pre- 
vious knowledge of their nature, the various circum— 
ſtances that may excite them, and the ſtrength they exert 
in every individual. Speculation may in {ome meature 
repare, but can never ſufhciently provide for practice. 
hus a moraliſt may preſcribe patience in the caſe of 
ain ; but if the anguiſh ariſe from an author's reading 
his own works, a patient ear, however uſcful in gene- 
ral, will ſerve only to aggravate the miſery, and perhaps 
render it inſupportable. And indeed ſuch means as theſe 
will always be found either uſcleſs or fatal, for they 
will either have no effect upon the paſſion, or totally de- 
ſtroy it. Let us try therefore to find an expedient which 
ſhall preſerve and nouriſh theſe elements of lite, and at 
the ſame time prevent thoſe evils which are fo jultly ap- 
preheuded, and ſo frequently felt from them. 
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Ariſtotle has long ago obſerved that poetry is more 
philoſophical than hiſtory 3 and Horace has not ſcrupled 
to preter Homer to the philoſophers themſelves, even in 
points of inſtruction; in which all ſenſible men mult 
unanimouſly concur, For the paſhons being a poet's 
peculiar province, he muſt indiſputably be beſt acquaint- 
ed with their nature, and beſt qualified to direct them. 
From the pocts therefore we may expect information; and 
if I am not much miſtaken, every tragic writer will tur- 
niſh us with the expedient we want. For there is ſcarce 
a lingle tragedy in which the paſſions of the hero have 
not full play, and yet by the ſubititution of proper ob- 
jects, are art fully diverted from the production of thoſe 
miſchiefs that uſually attend them. To inſtance in the 
tragedy of Fatal Conſtancy; the hero ſuſpecting the 
cruelty of his miſtreſs, or rather her obedience to her 
tather, falls with the greatelt propriety into the paſſion 
of anger, which thus burſts forth, 


Curs'd be the treach'rous ſex, curs'd be the hour, 
Curs'd be the world, and ev'ry thing—but nher! 


Upon ſuch a provocation as this, it was abſolutely im- 
poſſible to have prevented the paſhon ; the poet therefore 
gives it free indulgence; and to avert the fatal effects 
it might have upon the lady, as the immediate caule, 
or upon the more remote one her father, he tuppoles it 
employed in execrations againſt the ſex in general, the 
hour, the world, and .in ſhort againſt every thing 
but his miſtreſs. Now this artifice may I think be 
very advantageouſly removed from the ftage to the 
world, from fictitious to real perſons, as appears from 
the conduct of gamelters, who in an ill run, will 
with the greateſt vehemence curſe their fortune or 
their cards, and having vented their anger, will play on 
with the utmoſt compoture and reſignation, and be per- 
fectly agreeable to their adverſaries. 

The ancients made mention of one Philoxenus, a c2- 
lebrated eater, who inſtead of making his rivals at the 
table the objects of his pathon, envied cranes for their 
length of neck; the ſhort duration oi pleature being _ 
only 
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only defect of his enjoyment. Mr. Pope too takes no- 
tice of a reverend fire, 


Who envy'd ev'ry ſparrow that he ſaw, 


J produce theſe inſtances merely to ſhew the poſſibi- 
lity of an innocent exerciſe of the paſſions, which muſt 
be employed to prevent a flagnation in the mind, and 
by theſe means may be indulged without injury to others 
Thus rural ſquires, who are pure followers of nature, 
to keep their dogs and themſelves in breath, trail her- 
rings along the road, when the ſcaſon will not admit of 
real buſinels, 

But to remove all doubts concerning the poſſibility of 
this method, aud at the fame time to ſhew its utility, I 
muſt introduce St. Auſtin to my readers. It is well 
known that the picvailing paſſion of this faint was love, 
and that an habitual indulgence had rendered it too for- 
midable for a regular attack. He theretore engaged 
by ſtratagem, where his utmoſt ſtrengthi was ineffectual, 
and by forming a woman of tnow for his embraces, ſe- 
cured his own character, and the honour of his fair dif- 
Ciples, from thoſe devaſtations to which they mult other. 
wile have becn fatally expoſed. 

An example like this, is, I think, ſufficient to con- 
firm the principles, and recommend the practice of ſub- 
ſtituting objects for the exerciſe of the paſſions; but left 
difficulties ſhould ariſe from the choice, I ſhall point 
out ſuch as will beſt correſpond with ſome particular 
paſſions, that we may from thence be enabled to judge 
what will beſt ſuit with the reſt, To begin with what 
is molt important and moſt prevailing, love. Should a 
young lady find herſelf unfortunately expoſed to the un- 
rulineſs of this paſſion, either by nature or education, 
by too cloſe an attention to the ſtudy of romance, oi too 
ſtrong a confidence in the converſation of her friends, her 
condition mult be very deplorable : tor indulgence, the 
moſt obvious expedient, is prohibited by cuſtoin ; pp 
ſition would always be found ridiculous, often inprac- 
ticable, and ſometimes fatal; and ſhould ſhe follow the 
example ot poor Viola in Shakelpcar, 
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who never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 
Feed on her damaik cheek, 


her caſe muſt be deſperate indeed: for the deſtruction 
of her charms would intallibly deftroy the very means of 
happineſs, and make her fit only tor the incurables of 1 
convent, for which our proteltant conntry has not yet 
thought proper to provide. Now all theſe inconve- 
niencies will be removed by ſubſtituting ſome other ob- 
ject to engroſs her aff-cizon. Thus a lap-dog, a ſquir- 
rel, or a parrot, may relieve her diſtreſs, by being ad- 
mitted to her boſom, and receive thole douceurs and ca- 
reſles which her paſſion prompts her to beſtow upon her 
lover. It is certain that the celebrated Antonia eſcaped 
the fatal effects of this paſſion, and preſerved her cha- 
racter untainted amidſt the ſlanders and corruption of 
the worſt of courts, by fixing her affect ion upon a lam- 
prey. In vain did the beaus of Rome offer up their 
vows ; her tenderneſs was devoted to her tavourite fiſh, 
en which ſhe doted to that degree, that ſhe fondly 
adorned it with her choiceſt ear-rings, 

But if this method ſhould not ſufficiently anſwer the 
great purpoſe of giving exerciſe to the paſſion, I canno! 
forbear the mention of one more, and that is cards. A 
parti carre at cribbage or whiſt will give full ſcope to 
the reſtleſſneſs of its nature, and enable the fair "airy 
to indulge it in all its ſtages : for every deal will excitc 
her affection or her anger: for every deal will inflane 
her jealouſy, or reſtore her eaſe 3 will give her all the 
pangs of diſappointment, or furniſh the ſilent tranſports 
of ſucceſs. 

What has been hitherto propoſed is deſigned for the 
unmarried ladies; the fituation and circumſtances of 2 
wife, being in ſome reſpects different, may require 
different treatment. If therefore what is here preſcrib<l 
prove ineſtectual, ſhe may have recourſe to St. Aultin's 
remedy, which is always at hand; for by fixing her at- 
fections upon her huſband, ſhe may convert a lump of 
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ſnow into a lover, and have the ſaint's exquiſite pleaſure 
of a mortifying indulgence. 

I would now procced to the other paſſions, and lay 
down rules for their regulation, did I not think it abio- 
lutely unneceſſary: for ſeveral of them, ſuch as ſhame, 
tear, &c. are become obſolete, and conſequently unknowns 
Others may be conſtantly employed upon huſbands, 
iriends, and dependants: for theie objects occur upon 
every occaſion, and an ill choice can ſcarcely be made. 
Thus if anger be the paſſion of the day, a lady need not 
be told that ſhe may exert it with the greateſt ſafety and 
ſatisfaction upon a huſband or a ſervant, Or ſhould the 
fair one be under the influence of pride, on whom can 
it be exerciſcd with greater propriety than upon a female 
friend, eſpecially if poverty has reduced her to a ſtate 
of indigence and dependence? For fortune has plainly 
marked tuch creatures for the ute and amulement of her 
tavourites. 


— 
No. CCIV. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 


Six, 

** ſeaſon is now approaching when the wiſlom of 

the nation provides the ſupplies neccfiary tor the 
ſupport of government. The two great qucſtions com- 
monly debated on fuch occaſions are the wherefore and 
the how. The wheretore, as the politician in. the Re- 
hearſal ſays, anſwers itſelf; but then as to the quomodo, 
or the how, here the invention of the ingenious lover of 
his country may, without offence, be exerted, 

Certain unſublidited pamphleteers have thought pro- 
per to oblerve, that ſcarcely a üngle tax can be deviſed. 
which has not been already impoicd, in order to ſtrip 
this beggarly nation (as they are pleaſed to call it) even 
of its rags: for if we credit theſe gentlemen, the nation. 
does indeed hang in taiters, and we muſt expett very 
lpecdily to hear Britannia crying out with a molt la- 
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mentable voice in the ſtreets, « Pray, your honour, do, 
« good your honour, one ſingle farthing to a poor di- 
« ſtreſſed gentlewoman, with a great charge of helpleſs 
«& children.“ 

A certain emperor is reported to have offered a reward 
to any one who ſhould dilcover a new ſpecies of plea- 
ſure; and it is hoped, that in imitation of that empe- 
ror, the miniſtry will make ſome promiſes to any one 
who ſhall invent a new tax. 

For my own part, I flatter myſelf that I have diſco- 
vered ſome methods of railing money by taxes, which 
have hitherto eſcaped the reſearches of projcctors and 
politicians : but however various my ways and means 
may be, I ſhall content myſelf at preſent with commu— 
nicating only one of my ſchemes, that from the recep- 
tion it meets with from thoſe in power, I may be tempted 
either to conceal or make public the reſt, 

There is a certain ſpecies of converſation, which is 
commonly termed the taying of good things. In this 
commodity almoſt every body deals. The cheeſemong- 
er's wife at a goſſipping, and the haberdaſher at the 
club, ſay good things as well as their betters, during 
the ſhort intervals trom Whiſt. This commodity has 
hitherto eſcaped the obſervation of the legiſlature z and 
yet no ſufficient reuſon appears why a tax may not be 
impoſed upon every good thing which ſhall be ſaid, ut- 
tered, or ſpoken, from and after Lady-day next. 

It will poſſibly be objected, that ſome difficulties may 
occur as to the proper methods of levying this tax. The 
officers of the revenue, it may be ſaid, cannot be ſup- 
poſed proper judges of what is, and what is not, a good 
thing; and an appeal to che quarter- ſeſſions in all pro- 
bability would not much mend the matter. To this ir 
may be anſwered, that in the cafe before us, the uſer or 
conſumer may be ſafely truſted on his bare aftimation ; 
an indulgence which I ſhould very unwillingly recom- 
mend on any other occaſion. The method I would pro- 
pole, is, that every perſon who 12ys a good thing, ſha! 
receive a certificate thereof on ſtampt paper, for which 
ceruficate the ſum oH rwo ſhillings and fixpence only 
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ſhall be exacted: provided always, that he who ſays a 
very good thing, may for ſuch very good thing demand 
a certificate as atorclaid, on payment of five ſhullings in 
manner aforeſaid. 

It may be further objected, as this tax is propoſed fo 
extend to the writing, as well as ſaying good things, 
that it will be of inexpreſſihle detriment to many pro- 
feſſed authors. Their intereſt and their vanity will in- 
ciine them to contribute largely to the ſtamp duty; but 
it cannot in reaſon be expected that they ſhould ever be 
able to raiſe a ſingle halt-crown for the purchaſe of a 
certificate, My intention, Mr. Fitz-Adam, is not te 
injure theſe gentlemen. I pity poor authors with all my 
heart. They “ who cannot dig, and who to beg are 
« ire aſhamed,** muſt write: far be it from me therefore 
to deprive them of an ingenious livelihood. To quiet 
their minds, I humbly propoſe that they ſhall not be 
vbliged to tax themſelves, but that their readers ſhall 
tax them for every good thing which they may chance 
to publiſh, Thus will the tax become no intolerable 
grievance: indeed it will be ſcarcely felt, unleſs falſe 
Engliſh, low wit, and licentious ſcurrility be declared 
good things by public authority. All that I intreat is, 
that as I leave them the liberty of writing what they 
pleaſe, they will alſo allow me the liberty of reading 
what I pleaſe, By this means we ſhall have little inter- 
courſe, and conſequently little occaſion fur quarrel, 

This tax will indeed fall ſomewhat heavy upon you, 
Mr. Fitz-Adam: but in times of danger and difficulty, 
every man mutt contribute according to his ability to 
the neceſſities of his country. However, to make this 
matter eaſy, I am willing to yield you the whole honour 
of my invention; and I doubt not but you may obtain a 
laving clauſe, impowering you to write good things with- 
out the expence of a certificate, 

We are all of us apt to ſhew ſome degree of partiality 
to our dun children; and this may perhaps induce me 
to be over-tond of my preicnt project. Yet the molt 
impartial muſt acknowledge, that no tax can be more 
extentive, or be levied with greater caſe to the public 
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and the ſubject. It will therefore afford me the higheſt 
ſatis faction to ſee this my darling ſcheme enforced by 
the wiſdom of the legiſlature. I can already in ima- 
gination rejoice over {ome future reſolution of the ho- 
nourable houle, conceived in words to the following et- 
tect. 

« Reſolved, That the ſum of one million ſterling be 
«& raiſed by way of lottery on annuities payable out ot the 
te produce of the tax upon good things.“ 

It would be no lefs agreeable to me to read a para- 
graph in the London Evening Poſt, or ſome other loyal 
paper, importing that “O this day the worſhipful com- 
« pany of F gs dined together at their hall in 
« 'Thames-ſtreet, where the tax upon good things ſaid 
« after dinner amounted to four hundred and ten-pouns 
« ſeventeen ſhillings and fix-pence, being the largeſt 
« ſum which had ever been collected on that occafon. 

I make no doubt but that great ſums might be ex- 
pected on this account from the common halls of our 
two learned univerſities; not to ſay any thing of the 
laudable ſociety of Anti-Gallicans, the vencrable order 
of Free Maſons, and the numerous traternities of Bucks, 
Bloods, and Choice Spirits. 

It may poſſibly be infinuated that France will endea- 
your to avail itſelf of our example, and .impote likewiſe 
a tax upon good things; but as freedom.of ſpeech is 
greatly reſtrained- in all abſolute monarchies, we have 
nothing to fear from ſuch an attempt. Here then we ſhall 
be unrivalled, and ſhail be able for once to boaſt with 
juſtice, that we have outwitted our enemies. 

If it ſhould ſtill farther be objected to this tax, that 
it will be a partial one, and grievouſly burthenſome to 
the poor wit, while the rich alderman, the juſtice of the 
quorum, and the fine gentleman, will be totally exempt - 
ed from it; I anſwer, that in theſe public-tpirited times, 
and upon this particular occaſion, every man will be 
ambitious of contributing his quota, whether he can be 
legally taxed or not ; nay, I am humbly of opinion, that 
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make their demands upon the ſtamp- office for the greateſt 
number of certificates. 

had once entertained thoughts of extending my pro- 
ject to the good things that people do as well as ly; 
but upon cenſulting a few friends upon the matter, I 
was convinced that the benefits arifing from ſuch an ad- 
dition would be too inconſiderable to be felt. I have 
theretore, tor the good of my poor country, and the eate 
of thoſe in power, made what haſte I could to communi. 
cate my ſcheme as it now is, which I deſire you to pub- 
liſn as toon as poſſible; and am, 
SIR, 

Your moſt fait ful 


humble ſervant, 


TR . — 
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Nunc adhibe puro 
Pectore verba, puer, nunc te mclioribus offer. — 
Iiox. 


ö Tendere ad Indos. 
Auroranique ſcqui. 


VIS. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sig, 

ON G the many reaſons that were urged againft 
A entering into the preſent war, and the various cla- 
mours that have been raiſed fince the commencement of 
hoſtilities, I do not find any body has conſidered the im- 
portance of a peace with France, m regard to the edu- 
cation of our young nobility; and I cannot but think 
our miniſters would have been leis haſty in their meaſures, 
had they paid proper attention to an object of ſo great 

moment, | 
This overſight is the more ſurpriſing, as the dangers 
attending heirs apparent at home, and the neceflity of 
travel from the age of ſeventeen to twenty-one, have long 
becn notorious to all the — * Who would trult a fon 
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in the way of pedantry and tobacco, party and elections, 
fox hounds and Newmarket: of the bewitching glances 
that lurk beneath a pompadour hat at Ranelagh, or tic 
unadorned, but not leſs dangerous charms of the curate*s 
daughter near the manſion ſeat? On the other fide, who 
is not aware that, abroad, national prejudices are deſtroy- 
ed, the mind is opened, the taſte refined, the perſon im- 
proved ? And what muſt be a farther conſolation to pa- 
rents, is, that the habits and manners contracted by young 

entlemen in their travels, are likely to remain with 
them all their lives after. It ſeldom happens that the 
Paris pump and Lyons velvet give place to the tight boot 
and ſhort ſkirt; or that a man accuitomed to the elegance 
and loll of a vis 2 vis, with cuſhions of down within, 
and the varniſh of Martin without, is ſo abſurd at his 
return, as to trot ten miles before day in a dreary win- 
ter morning, and paſs the hours due to hazard or a mil- 
trels on the fide of a bleak cover, ſhivering in expectation 
of a fox, 

As it is far from my intention to ſtir up a clamour 
againſt the adviſers of this war, I ſhall not enter farther 
into a diſcuſhon of the advantages of a foreign, or the 
evils of a domeſtic education, but haſten to my ſcheme for 
the improvement of youth, in ſpite of our enemies; the 
firſt hint of which aroſe accidentally in converſation with 
a friend, at whoſe houſe in the country I ſpent ſome days 
laſt month, 

We were walking in a park, decorated with all the 
variety of Aſiatic ornaments, which at preſent ſo gene- 
rally prevails among improvers of taſte ; when this gen- 
tleman, who is a leading man of that claſs, as well as a 
thorough zealot in the modern ſy ſtem of education, took 
occaſion d iult me in regard to the diſpoſal of his 
eldeſt ſon, a youth about ſixteen years of age, heir to a 
very large fortune, and at preſent at one of our univer- 
ſitics. Ny friend, I found, was very uneaſy leſt he 
ſhould contract de ruſt of the college, and molt patheti- 
cally lamented his ill-fortune, that the doors of France 
ſhov!d be ſo critically ſhut againſt a lad formed by na- 
ture or all the accompliſhments which ſo eminently diſ- 
tinguiſh that polite nat ion. 
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In reflect ing upon the good man's embarraſſment, and 
admiring the leveral temples, bridges, and other edifices 
of Chineſe architecture which ſurrounded me, I was led 
to conſider whether to ſend our ſons to Pekin inſtead of 
Paris, would not better anſwer all purpoſes of travel. 
And though you may ſtart, as did my friend, at the firſt 
view of this propoſal, I doubt not, Mr. Fitz- Adam, 
but upon deliberation you will agree with me in many of 
the circumſtances that I think muſt render ſuch a pro- 
greſs preferable to the other, more entertaining to the 
young gentlemen themſelves, more ſuitable to the inten- 
tions of their parents and guardians, and more beneficial 
to their country. 

Among the many conſiderations which immediately 
o:curred to me upon this ſubject, I ſhall beg leave prin- 
cipaity to obſcve, that the manufactures of China, which 
have hitherto reached us, bear the preference to moſt of 

ur own of the fame kinds, in ſpite of European pride: 
and I am perſuaded thole politer arts, which are the 
great objects of travel, are in a degree of excellence, 
well worthy our notice, among the ingenious people of 
that country, though they have hitherto made their way 
to us ſlowly and imperfectly, for want of proper travel- 
ters. The merchant and the miffionary (almoſt the 
onty vintors of fo diſtant a region) attend merely to thoſe 
oblervations which regard the commerce and religion of 
their nation and ſect ; the views of the one are too confin- 
ed, and of the other generally too enthuſiaſtic to produce 
the good effects which will accrue from the enquiries of 
men of more enlarged ideas and unprejudiced ſentiments. 
The preſent juncture ſeems marked by the good genius 
of this iſle for the moſt important diſcoveries. Haw 
many young men of faſhion might be picked out, whom 
no one could ſuſpect of prejudices either in favour of 
trade or religion! and ſurely a mettled fellow could not 
heſitate in his choice between this route and the old 
beaten one of France and Italy; where from a Calais 
landlord, to a Neapolitan princeſs, there is a ſameneſs 
of adventure that is become extremely irkſome to a po- 
lite circle in the recital. A traveller will be greatly 
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diſappointed who fancies the tour of Europe will entitle 
him to attention at Arthur's or an aſſembly. Alas! 
after ivur years of expence, danger, and fatigue, if he 
expects auditors, he muſt have recourſe to his tenants in 
the country, or ſeek. them about four o'clock on a bench 
in St. James's park. On the contrary, let us ſuppoſe a 
young nobleman juſt arrived with a dreſs and equipage 
« 4 Ja Chinoiſe, what a curioſity would be excited in 
the town! what entertainment, what admiration would 
it afford! What triumph would he feel in entering 
a rout, to ſce at his approach the lover riſe from he- 
neath the hoop on the ſettee, the dowager quit her cards, 
and all 


With greedy ears devour up his diſcourſe. 


Tt would he a ſevere blow to the French, Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, ſhould the Chineſe ſucceed to the empire of taſte; 
and it is worthy remark, as I hinted above, and as 
others of your correſpondents have done before, what 
advances they daily make toward it. Without doors, 
from the ſeats of our dukes, to the ſhops of our haber- 
daſhers, all is Chineſe; and in moſt places within (at 
leaſt where that ſex which ought always to have the lead 
in elegance is concerned) Raphael and Titian give place 
to the more pleaſing maſters of Surat and Japan. Should 
their dreſs and cookery become as faſhionable as their 
architecture and painting, adieu the moſt flouriſhing 
commerce of France: I tee no reaſon why they ſhould 
not, if introduced by proper perſons. Novelty is the 
ſoul of both, and quickneſs of invention the fſureſt 
recommendation to the cook, as well as the taylor. For 
my own part, I have commithoned my two nepiews, 
who are actually preparing for their voyage next ipring, 
to bring over one of the greateſt men they can find un 
each of theſe capacities; and I flatter myſelt that their 
dreſs and my table will give the taſte to the whole town, 
I have likewiſe deſired theſe young gentlemen to con- 
tract tor the beſt dancers now in Aſia, whether monkeys 
cr men, and propoſe to oblige the managers of both 
tlie atres with à Chineſe ballet, that I think will engage 
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to them the ſupport of the whole ſociety of Anti-Gal- 


licans. 

It any young nobleman can want yet farther encou- 
ragement for this undertaking, let him conſider how 
much greater ſcope there is to ſhew his genius in the 
conſtruction of a veſſel, than in that of a poſt-chaiſe ; 
not to men ĩon the many conveniencies and comforts he 
will have about him, which a land-carriage cannot 
afford: for inſtance, his cook, his toad-eater, his fet 
at whitt, and it he pleaſes, his girl: for, by the way, 
it would be cruel in a parent to deny a ſon, embarked 
on ſo uſeſul a progreſs, any of thole amuſements or fe- 
ſources, fo generally efteemed innocent in other travels, 
and which indeed I have {ſeldom heard that the molt ſcru- 
pulous governor objected to in France or Italy. It is 
pothible that the article of ſea- ſickneſs may alarm the 
tenderneſs of ſome muthers : but what is it more than 
the qualms of claret ? and a youth who has ſhewn any 
ſpir it at college, cannot have much to apprehend from 
that complaint. 

And here, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I cannot forbear hinting 
to our patriots, of what ſervice ſuch a ſyſtem of educa- 
tion would prove to our marine, the great bulwark of 
the nation. I am perſuaded it weuld turn out as good 
a nnrlery for failors as the herring-fifhery : and what a 


fource would it be in any certain emergency (like the 


pretent, for example) if the numerous retinnes of the 
guy and great were able to go to a top-maſt head! A 
tet of fellows, who now ſerve only to excite the con- 
tempt or indignation of their induſtrious et geg 
would become uſctul members, and be regarded as a 
hidden ftrength of the ſtate. Who knows but ſome of 
the young gentlemen themſelves might take a more par- 
ticular fancy to a blue uniform than to a red one? and I 
apprehend it would as ſoon entitle them to the eſteem of 
their country, and not be Jeſs becoming in the eyes of 

the ladies. 
But the point which will be thought cf the moſt im- 
ortance by your ſcrious readers, is ſtill behind. It has 
3 remarked of late years (I fear with ſome "ou 
that 
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that the major'ty of our young travellers return home 
entirely diveſted of the religion of their country, with- 
out having acquired any new one in its place, Now as 
our tree-thinkers art unis erſally known to be the ſtricteſt 
moraliſts, I zpprehend the doctrine of Confucius might 
have a very geod effect upon them, and CR. give 
them a certain plan which they have all along wanted. 
In time perliaps they might inſtitute ſome form of pub- 
lic worſhip, and thereby remove the ſcandal of atheiſm, 
which our cnemies abroad, trom the behavior of our 
travellers, are ſo apt to brand us with: and it is my 
private opinion, that it a Chineſe temple were to be 
built by fubicription, in a good quarter ot the town, 
for the worthip ot the polite world, it could not fail of 
lucceiss 

I now, Mr. Fitz- Adam, leave you to comment upon 
my project. If it is recommended trom your pen, I doubt 
not but it will be followed. We ſhal} then fee the new 
and old route diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Grand and 
Little Tour, It wilt be left to the enſigu and the tem- 
pler to trip to Paris, in ablence from quarters and long 
vacation: plodding geniuſes, admirers of the clafſics, 
philoſophers, aud pocts, will reach Rome; while the 
noble youth of more extenſive fortune and more general 
principles, the riſing fpirits, born to take the Jead, and 
iet a pattern to the world, ſtrike out a path more wor- 
thy their genius, and more adapted to the enlightened 
agt in which we live, 

I am, 
Your conſtant reader, 
and admirer, 
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Audire eſt operæ pretium, procedere rec & 
Qui r#chis non vultis, ut omni parte laborent, 
Utque illis multo corrupta dolore voluptas. Hom, 


Mr. Fitz- Adam, 


| 7 S the hiſtory of my life may be of ſome ſervice to 


many of your readers, I ſhall relate it with all 
the openneis and ſimplicity of truth. If they give a due 
attention to the errors and miſtakes of my conduct, they 
will paſs over thoſe of my ſtyle. IT am no ſcholar, hav- 
ing had a private education under the eye of my mother, 
Inſtead of converſing or playing with other boys, I went 
a viſiting with her; and while ſhe and my tutor were at 
cribbage, in which they paſſed a conſiderable part of 
the day, I read ſuch hooks as I found lying about her 
room ; the chief of which were the Atalantis, Ovid's 
Art of Love, novels, romances, miſcellaneous poems, 
and plays. From theſe ſtudies I contracted an early 
taſte for gallantry ; and as nothing pleaſed me ſo much 
as the comedies of the laſt age, my thoughts were con- 
ſtantly engroſſed with the enviable ſituation of the heroes 
of thoſe pitces. Your Dorimants and your Horners 
ſtruck my imagination beyond the brighteſt characters 
in Pope's Homer; and though I liked the gallantry of 
fighting ten years for a woman, yet I thought the 
Greeks might have found a readier way of making 
themſelves amends, by viſiting their friends at Troy, 
and taking revenge in kind, Such were the exploits 
to command my admiration, and ſuch the examples 
which I Icoked up to: and having manifeſt advantages 
of perſon, I entertained moſt extravagant conceits of m 
future triumphs. Yet even in the height of thoſe extra- 
vaguncies, 1 had no hope of obtaining every favour 
that J ſolicited 3 much lets ſhould J have been perſuaded 
that ſuch uncommon 1uccels could be productive of any 
thing but contummate happineſs. The hiſtory of my 
lite will prove the contrary ; and I chule to record it, 


with 
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with a view of ſhewing what a ſucceſſion of tronble, 
diſtreſs, and milery, arole from the very completion of 
my deſires. 

I was precipitately ſent to Oxford, on being diſcover- 
ed in an intrigue with a young girl, whom my tutor had 
lately married, and who had-a prior attachment to me, 
As my love for her was exceflive, this ſeparation was 
inexpreſſibly painful; and I learned from it, that pat 
Joys were no contolation tor preſent difappointment. I 
tound the univerſity life ſo little ſuited to my taſte, that 
I ioon prevailed upon my mother to let me come to Lon- 
don. Before I had bcen a week in town, I was intro- 
diced to a young woman, whom I took ſo great a fancy 
to, that the very violence of ny paſſion made me de- 
pair of ſucceſs. I was, however, ſo agreeably diſap- 
pointed, that I could ſcarce conceal the tranſports of 
joy which poſſeſſion gave me: but this joy was more 
than balanced, when at the end of ſome months I was 
told of the condition into which this kind creature was 
brought by her compliance with my defires. My anxie- 
ty upon this event was tco great to be reſtrained; and 
honour, which alone had topped the overflowings of my 
Joy, prompted me to give a looſe to my concern. I be- 
wailed with remorſe and tears the ſhame and miſery of 
deluded innocence, and curſed myſelf as the author ct 
10 much ruin and infamy. I ſpared no expence to render 
her unhappy ſituation as comfortable as it could be 
made, and ſhut myſelf up with her till the expected tune 
of her delivery. That fatal hour infinitely increaſed our 
mutual ſhame, by giving birth to a little negro, which, 
though it delivered me at once from the pangs of con- 
ſcience, put me to an immoderate expence in bribes to 
the nurſes, to keep the ſecret of my ditgrace. 

This unlucky adventure had almoſt ſpoiled me for a 
man of gallantry ; but I toon loſt all remembrance of ill 
uſage in the innocent imijes and gentle ſweetneſs of 2 
young lady, who gave me every mark of tender love and 
conſtancy. Our mutual tondneſs made it impoſſible tor 
us to hear that ſeparation which diſcretion required. As 
ſhe gave up all her acquaiutance for my lake, ” war 
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formd herſelf abandoned by them; ſo that our conftant 
living together, which hitherto had been choice, was 
now become an abſolute ncceſſity. This confinement, 
though it did not abate, but, if poſſible, increaſe my 
tenderneſs, had fo different an effect upon her temper, 
as to cauſe a total change of behaviour to me and all 
about her: ſhe ſtormed day and night like a fury, and 
did every thing to drive me from her company : yet if 
ever I went from her upon the moſt urgent buſmeſs, ſhe 
would throw herſelf into fits, and upbraid me with the 
molt bitter reproaches. On my being ſent for to attend 
my mother in her laſt moments, ſhe threatened with hor- 
rid imprecations, that it I Jeft her then I ſhould never 
tee her more. I had ſcarce broke from her menaces, 
when ſhe flew from her lodgings in an agony of patlion, 
and has not been heard of ſince. 

Soon atter the death of my mother, a lady of quality 
who viſited her, and who nad caſt an envious eye upon 
her diamonds, which were not contemptible, took occa- 
ſion to make ſome advances towards me. Whenever we 
met, her diſcourſe always turned upon the great merits 
of my mother, and the taſte which the ſhewed in the 
choice and manner of wearing her jewels : and this con- 
verſation as conſtantly ended in an aſſignation at her 
houſe. Though I was at firſt a little proud to find my 
preſents meet ſo ready an acceptance, I was not excced- 
ugly flattered in the progreſs of this amour; eſpecially 
when I came to perceive, that the ſtrongeſt recommenda- 
tion I had to her favour was growing weaker every day. 
I tound allo that a declaration which I had made of not 
loving cards, did not contribute to ſtrengthen my in- 
tereſt. in that family. 

My next affair was with a lady who was really fond of 
me; and I thought myſelf then at the height of my withes : 
for the managed ſo diſcreetly, that we had not the leaft 
interruption from her huſband at home; but her conduct 
abroad was a perpetual ſcene of indiſcretion and tyranny. 
She obliged me to attend her every night to the opera, and 
never to itir from her ide, She would carry me to the moſt 
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frequented plays, and keep me in a whiſper during the 
molt intereſting ſcenes. Not ſatisfied with this, ſhe made 
me walk with her eternally in the park, the old-road, 
and Kenſmgton gardens ; and to complete her triumph, 
ſhe — me, a miſerable object ! about the ſtreets of 
London, with the ſame pityleſs oftentation as the inhu- 
man conqueror trailed the lifelels carcaſe of Hector 
round the walls of Troy. To complete my misfortunes, 
it happened that the beau monde eſtabliſhed a new mode 
of gallantry ; and all knights amorous were required to 
make love after the new taſhion, and attend their tair on 
horſeback. Unluckily for me, my mother not ſuſpect- 
ing that horſemanſhip would ever become, here, a re- 
quiſite in gallantry, had made it no part of my Englith 
education: therefore being an abſolute novice, I pro- 
cured the quieteſt beaſt that was to be got, and hoped 
that I was properly mounted: but I toon found my 
miſtake ; for the dulneſs of the beaſt tended to bring a 
moſt diſgraceful ſuſpicion on the ſpirit of the rider ; 
and I was obliged at all events to undertake a more 
mettleſome ſtecd. The conſequence was this: the 
moment I joined my miſtreſs, ſhe drew out her hand- 
kerchief, which fluttering in the wind, ſo frightened my 
horſe, that he carried me directly into the Serpentine 
River. While I was taken up with my own danger 
and diigrace, her horſe, which had ftarted at the ſame 
time, ran a different way, and as ſhe was no otherwiſc 
qualified for a rider, but by the conſciouſneſs of being 
a woman of faſhion, ſhe was thrown againlt a tree and 
killed on the ſpot. The remembrance of her fondncs 
tor me, though ſo troubleſuine while living, was the 
cauſe of great affliction to me after her death: and it 
was near 2 twelvemonth before I ſettled my affections 
on a new object. This was a young widow, who 
though ſhe did not give me the fame occaſion ot com- 
plaint as the laſt, created me no leis pain by turning the 
tables upon me. Inftcad of requiring my conttan* at- 


tendance, ſhe would complain that I haunted and dogge:'! 
her: and would frequently tecrete herſelf, or run on pur 
pole dito tulpicicus company, purely te give me uneal:. 
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neſs. Though confeſſedly her favourite, J have fre- 
quently been denied admittance, when the moſt worthe 
lets pretenders have been let in: and when I have of- 
tered her tickets for a concert which ſhe liked, ſhe has 
refuſed them, and accepted a party to a dull play, with 
the moſt deſpicable of my rivals. When we have been 
at the ſame table at cards, ſhe has made it remarked by 
the whole aſſembly that her eyes and her diſcourſe have 
been induſtciouſly kept from me; and tuch has been her 
cruelty, that when I have deſired the honour of walkin 
with her the next morning, ſhe has anſwered with a ig- 
nificant ſneer, ſhe was very ſorry ſhe could not have m 
company, for ſhe intended to 1ide. With all this, who 
could imagine that I was the happy man? and yet, as 
] ſpared no pains or colt in the enquiry, I can venture 
to pronounce that no other perſon whatever ſhared her 
tayours with me. Of all the tortures that can be de- 
viſed for the puniſhment of poor lovers, there are none 
lo excruciating as this inequality of behaviour. 

Not to trouble you with a tarther detail of the plagues 
and dilquictudes, the diſcoveries, expences, fines, and 
dangers which are incident to gallantry in general, I 
ſhall only tell you that I at laſt perceived there was no 
peace or comfort for the votaries of Venus but under the 
auſpices of Hymen. To overcome my inveterate pre- 
judices againſt the conjugal ſtate, ſo long detpited, in. 
tulted, and injured by me, was the great difficulty: but 
as the thorough detection of the vanity and tolly ot 
every degree of gallantry had by no means extinguiſhed 
my unalterable Ieve for the ſex, I found upon mature 
reflection, that marriage was my only reſource, and that 
I ſhould run no great riſque in exchayging the real for 
the imaginary pains of love. 

Having taken this reſolution, I ftepped into the ri- 
dotto, fixed my eyes upon a very eng:ging figure, and 
immediately advertiſed for the young lady in blue and 
ſilver; requiring only a certificate of her good-humour. 
I went to the coftee-houſe, received a letter for A. B. 
and in the ſpace of a few months, from being a reſtlets, 
tyrann:zed, tormented wretch, 1 found myſelf a. hul- 
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band, a cuckold, and a happy man. T lived ten years 
in a ſtate of perfect tranquillity; and I can truly ſay, 
that I once met with a woman, who, to the day of her 
death, behaved to me with cunſtant attention and com- 
placency. 


I am, SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
F. 2. 

— — 


No. CCVII. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 16. 


HE exorbitant exactions of ſervants in great 
houles, and the neceſſity impoſed upon you, after 
dining at a friend's table, of ſurrendering all the money 
m your pocket to the gang in livery who very dextrout- 
ly intercept every avenue to the ſtreet-door, have been 
the ſubject of a former paper. This cuſtom, illiberal 
and prepoſterous as it 1s, neither the ridicule with 
which I have treated it, nor my more ſerious reprehen- 
ſion, will, I fear, be able to aboliſh. My correſpond- 
ents continue to complain, that though the hoipitable 
door is opened wide for their admiſſion, yet, like that of 
Pluto in Virgil, it is hardly pervious at their retreat; 
nor can they pals the ninefold barrier without a copious 
ſhower of influencing. filver. The watchful dragons 
ſtill expect, and will expect for ever, their quieting ſop, 
from his honour's bowing butler, with the hgnificant 
napkin under his arm, to the ſurly Swiſs who guards 
the veſtible. Your pallport is not now received by 
theſe collectors, as a tree gift, but gathered as a turn— 
pike toll; or, in other words, as the juſt diſcharge of 
your tavern reckoning. Thus the ſtile of invitation, 
which runs generally that © Lord ſuch-a-one detires you 
& will do him the tavour to dine with him, is expiain- 


ed by dear bought experience, to import, that you will 


obligingly contribute your quota to the payment of his 

lervants wages: 
Yet this abuſe, grievous as it is to the gueſt, and dil- 
gracetul to the matter, is by no means the greateſt in- 
COR VENIENC® 
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convenience ariſing from a want of attention to o:coe 
nomical regulations. The following letter, which I 
have only room to inſert at preſent, dat which, for the 
fake of my correſpondent, I may poflibly take under 
conſideratlon at another opportunity, will {uthcicntly 
ſhcw the neceſlity of ſuch regulations. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

Si,; 

AMT a pliin country gentleman, poſſeſſed of a plen- 

tiful fortune, and blett with molt of the comforts of 
lite; but am at preſent (not through any fault of my 
own, that I can recollect) in great diftrels; which I am 
as much at a loſs how to remedy, as I was unable to 
prevent. Though I have loved peace and quiet all my life, 
and have endeavoured conſtantly to maintain good order 
and harmony in my family, 1 owe my grievances to the 
intrigues and j alouſies which have unhappily fabſiſted 
for one time paſt among my ſervants. I give them 
good wages, which I pay punctually ; I indulge them 
in every rcaſonable requeit, from a deſire to make them 
hap; 15 and 1 have been told by all of them in their ſe- 
Ver "rags that 1 am, without exception, the very bett 
ot mat! ters. 

Yet, with all my care and kindneſs, I cannot eſta» 
bliſh a proper ſubordination amongſt them; without 
which, I am ſenſible, no family-governme nt can long 
ſubſiit ; and tor want of which (as they cannot find a 
decent and reaſonable cauſe of complaint againſt me) 
they are perpetually quarrelling with one another, They 
do not, I believe, intend originally to hurt me: on the 
contrary, they pretend wy advant: ige alone is the occa- 
ſion of their diſagreement. But were this really true, 
my caſe is no le:s ; deplorable ; ; tor, notwithſtanding the 
zeal they exprels for my ſervice, and the reſpect and at- 
fection they profeſs to my perſon, my lite is made mi- 
ſcrable by their domeſtic % juabbles; and my cate is 
nioulder ing away daily, hilft they are contending who 
ſhould manage it for me. They are ſo obliging as to 
ature me, upon their honours, that their conteſts are 
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only who can beſt ſerve ſo gocd a maſter, and deſerve 
and claim the firſt place in his tavour ; but, alas! I be- 
gin to be a little apprehenſive that their ſtruggle 18, and 
has been, who ſhould get moſt yails, and have moſt 
power under me; or, as you may think perhaps, over 
me. 

The firſt appearance of this inteſtine diſcord was upon 
the following occaſion. 

I have a very troubleſome neighbour, who is con- 
tinually committing encroachments upon my lands and 
manor. He attacks me firſt with his pen; and pretend - 
ing to have found out ſome flaw in my ſettlements, he 
commences a ſuit of treſpaſs againſt me; but at the ſame 
time, fearing left the law ſhould happen to decide in fi- 
vour of right, he ſends me word, he wears a ſword. 
Not long ago he threatened me that he would break into 
my park, ftea] my fiſh out of my canal, and ſhoot my 
hares and deer within my pales. Upon the advice of 
my ſteward and other ſervants, I ſent to my eſtate in 
the north for a truſty game-keeper (whole bravery and 
fidelity I could rely upon) to come to my aſliltance, 
that he might help to preſerve, not only my game but 
my family, which ſeemed to be in no ſmall danger. 
Theſe orders were no ſooner diſpatched, than to my great 
ſurprize, my poſtilhon bolted into the parlour where I 
was ſitting, and told me with all the warmth of a pa- 
triot, that he could not conſent to Ferdinand the game- 
keeper's admiſſion into the houſe, for that he humbly 
conceived it was neither for my honour nor my intereit 
to be indebted for any part of my protection, or even 
fafety, to a foreigner ; tor you mult know, Mr. Fitz- 
Adarn, that, very unfortunately tor me, my poor honeſt 
Ferdinand did happen to be born ſomewhere or other in 
Germany, You may imagine, however, that I paid 
little attention to this remonſtrance of my poſtillion; but 
diſmiſſing him from my ſervice, I tent tor Ferdinand; 
who, upon the firſt ſummons, travelled night and day to 
come to my relief. 

The next fit of affection that embarraſſed me, broke out 
in my ambitious liriper. He profetled himſelf fo 2 
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fively car-fol of my perſon, that he Cid not think it ſafe 
tor me to be driven any longer by my cid coachman ; on 
which account he grew impatient to alcend the box him- 
{-jt, But his contrivances to facilitate this removal, 
were plain indications that he attended to his own ad- 
vancement, more than to my preiervation : for I have 
been informed, that he has often frightened the horſes, 
to make than ſtart unexpectedly out of the quarter: at 
other times he has been detected in laying great ſtones 
in the way, with a deſign to overturn the coach; and in 
roads of diſhculty and danger, was fire to keep out of 
the way himſelt; nay, at laſt, he tried to perſuade the 
ſervants, that it was the coachman's intention to drive 
headlong over them, and break all their necks. But 
when he found I had tov good an opinion of old Thomas 
to entertain any tu{picion of his honeſty, he came one 
morning in a pet, and gave me warning. I told him 
with great temper, he wis to blame, paid him his wages, 
and bid Thonas provide himſelf with another helper. But 
I l-ave you to judge of my grief as well as ſurprize, 
when Thomas anſwered me with tears in his eyes, 
& that he mutt intreat my permiſſion to retire from my 


& {irvice: he found,“ he faid, „he had many ene+ 
& mics, both within doors and without: my family 
14 


was divided into various parties; ſome were favour— 
& Able to the helper, and others had been wrought upon 
& by the lee peſtillion; he ſhould be always grvetul 
ce tar thie gooducts I had ſhewn him; and his laſt br. ath 
4 jhould be einployed in praying for my proſperity.““ 
It was with great reluctance that I conſented to his re- 
queſt 3 he had ſerved me hongſtly above thirty years from 
affection more than intereſt; had always greated my 
wheels biml-It, and upon every one of my birth-days, 
had treated ali his brother whips at his own expence: ſo 
that, far from being a gainer by my lervice, he had 
ſpent above half of what he had ſaved before he came 
into it. You may imagine I would willingly have ſet- 
tled a comfortable annuity upon him; but you will 
wonder at his behaviour on this occaſion ; indeed I have 
never met with any thing like it, in one of his low fla- 
X 3 tion: 


bo 
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tion : he declared, that he would rather live upon bread 
and cheeſe, than put my honour to any expence, when he 
could be no longer uſeful to me. 

Thus have I been reduced, contrary to my inclina- 
tion, to hire another coachman. The man I have now 
taken bears a very reputable character; but he happens- 
to be ſo infirm, that he is ſcarce yet able to get upon his 
box: and though he promites, and I believe intends, to 
take all poſſible care of my horſes, I fear he has not 
been accuſtomed to drive a ſet to reſtive as mine are, 
elpecially in bad roads. I have alſo been. perſnaded to 
take my poſtillion again, as he is a great favourite of 
my preſent coachman. Between them they are new- 
modelling my family for me, and diſcharging thoſe 
ſervants whom they happen to diſlike, My experienced 
bailiff, who uſed to hold my courts, has left me; and 
my game-keeper, who has been obliged to lie during 
this hard winter in a tent in the garden, is ordered back 
again into the north, though he has given no ſort of of- 
tence, but on the contrary, has been greatly inſtrument- 
al in protecting me from the inſults of my bluſtering 
neighbour ; ſo unpardonable a crime is it to be born in 
Germany! 

Good Mr. Fitz-Adam, adviſe me, as a friend, what 
courſe to take, We maſters, as we are improperly call- 
ed, are become of late ſo ſublervient to our ſervants, 
that I ſhould apprehend this univerſal want of ſubordi- 
nation in them, muſt at laſt be detrimental to the ſtate 
itſelf: for as a family is compoſed of many ſervants, 
Cities and countries are made up of many houſes and 
families, which together conſtitute a nation. Diſobe- 
dience in the majority of individuals to their ſuperiors, 
cannot fail of producing a general licentiouſneſs, Which 
muſt terminate at laſt in anarchy and confuſion. 

I am, SIR, 
Your conſtant reader 
and admirer, 
GEORGE MEANWELL-« 
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No. CCVIIT. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 23. 


As the firſt of the following letters is written by a 

female correſpondent, and the ſecond intended for 

the ſervice of that ſex, I have taken the firſt opportunity 
of giving them to the public. 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
StR, 

I ANI a young woman and live in the country with an 
uncle and aunt, whoſe characters, as they are ſome- 
what particular, may perhaps contribute towards the en - 
tertainment of your readers. My uncle is a man fo full 
of himſelt, that he approves of nothing but what is done 
to uſe his own words) after his maxim. About three 
years ago he caught a great cold; ever fince which 
time he wears a great coat, and calls every man a tool 
that goes without one, even in the dog-days. The other 
day a relation coming to ſee him, was thrown off his 
horſe, and broke his leg. When he was brought in- 
to the houſe, and my uncle came to be informed that the 
accident happened by his paſſing through a bad lane, in 
order to call upon a particular friend in his way to us, 
he told him with an air of great importance, that it was 
always a maxim with him, « never to do two things at 
once. He then introduced a long ſtory about Queen 
Elizabeth and Lord Burlcigh, which, after it had laſted 
above half an hour, concluded with Lord Burleigh's tell- 
ing the Queen, that he had made it a maxim, “ never to 
« do but one thing at a time.“ Thus did he perplex 
the poor gentleman, who lay all the time with a broken 
limb ; nor would he ſuffer any perſon in the room to go 
for a ſurgeon till his ſtory was told. While the leg was 
ſetting, and the patient in the utmoſt torment, my uncle 
ſtocd by, and with all the rhetoric he was maſter of, en- 
deavoured to perſuade his Kinſman that his misfortune 
was entirely owing to a neglect of thoſe excellent max- 
ims which he had fo often taught him. He concluded 
his harangue with a ſtring of proverbs, mottos, and fen- 
timents, 


— 
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timents, of which he is ſo ridiculouſly fond, that there 
is no ſingle action of his lite that is not entirely governed 
by one or other of them, I have ſeen him in the gu- 
den, in the midſt of a moſt violent thunder-ſhower, 
walking a fſniil's pace towards the houle, becauſe his 
friend Lord Onflow's motto is „ feſtina lente; which 
words I have heard him repeat and explain ſo often, that 
J have them always in my head. 

My aunt is truly one fleſh with her huſband. She ap- 
proves of nothing but what is done atter her own ex- 
ample, though ſhe is unable to ſupport her prejudices 
even by a proverb or a ſaying. As I am fo untortunate 
as to differ from her in almolt all my actions, we are ex- 
tremely liable to quarrel. She gets up at fix, becauſe 
ſhe cannot ſleep; and I lie in bed till nine, becauſe 1 
cannot eaſily wake, When we meet at breaktaſt, I am 
jure to be ſcolded for my drowſineſs and indulgence, and 
queſtioned at leaſt a dozen times over, „ why I cannot 
« do as ſhe does, get up with the ſun?” « Ay, ſays 
my uncle, „and go to reſt with the lark, as the ſaying 
& is.“ But alas! my aunt obſerves hut part of the 
ſaving; for long before the lark goes to rooſt, ſhe will 
fail afteep in her chair, unleis kept awake by cards; 
though her uſual bed-time is not il nine o'clock. 

Now, Mr. Fitz- Adam, I would fain know whether 
the hours between nine and twelve, provided you are 
quite awake, are not of equal uſe with thoſe between ſix 
and nine, when you are half the time aſleep? My aunt 
ſays no; for that one hour in the morning is worth two 
in the aftcrnoun 3 which I cannot for the life of me com- 

rehend. 

The old lady is one of thoſe good ſort of women who 
think every thing beneath their notice but family affairs 
and houlckeeping : for which reaſon, it ever ſhe catches 
me reading a volume of the Spectator or World, ſhe im- 
mediately aſks me if the Art of Cookery, which the 
made me a preſent of, is miſlaid or loſt ; to which ſhe is 
ſure to add, that for her part, ſhe does not tee what good 
can come of reading ſuch heatheniſh byoks and that 
had ſlie given &p her mind to nouſenſt and ſtuff, my un- 
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249 
cle and his family muſt have been beggars, ſo they 
muſt. 

Am I really to be governed by theſe old folks, or may 
I go on in my old way, and laugh at their abturdities ? 
I read your paper every Friday when the poſt comes ing 
and ſhall be glad to fee this letter inſerted in your next, 
with your opinion of the matter, that I may know 
which is the wiſeſt, my uncle, my aunt, or Mr, Fitz- 
Adam's 

humble ſervant 
and admirer, 
C. P. 
Six, 
I we pay a due regard to proverbial expreſſions, which 

are oftentimes founded in good ſenſe and experience, 
the texture of the ſcull, particularly the extreme thick- 
neſs or extreme thinneſs of it, contributes not a little to 
the ſtupidity or folly of our ſpecies. By a thick-ſculled 
man we always mean a tool, and by a thin-ſ{culled fellow, 
one without any diſcretion. May we not therefore ſup- 
pole that the ſtate of men, reſpecting their underſtand- 
ings is pretty much this: when their craniums are ex- 
tremely tolid, they arc generally idiots ; when in a me- 
dium, perſons of tenſe : when ſomewhat thinner, wits 3 
and when extremely thin, madmen ? 

What has led me into theſe reflections, is the preſent 
practice among our ladies, of going barcheaded, and a 
remarkable paiſag. in Herodotus, concerning the eſtect 
of that practice among the Egyptians. 

This ancient and curious hiſtorian and traveller tells 
us, that paſſing by Pelutum, where there had been, 
many years before, a bloody battle tought between the 
Perſians and Egyptians, ami the ſculls of the ſlain on 
each ſide being ſtill in different heaps, he found upon 
trial, that thoſe of the Egyptians were ſo thick, they re- 
quired a ſtrong blow to break them; whe. cas thoſe of 
the Perſians were ſo thin and tender, they 1carcely re- 
filted the ſlighteſt ſtroke. Heredotus attributes the 
tlinneſs and tenderneſs of the Perſian ſculls, to their 
caring warm caps or turbans; and the thickneſs and 
hardneſs 
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hardneſs of the Egvptians, to their going bareliead=d, 
and thereby expoling their heads to heats and colds. 
Now it this opinion of Heredotus, and the foregoing 
remarks be well founded, what rucful effefts mav tl4 
pre.ent faſhion of our ladies expoſing their head to all 
weathers, eſpecially in the preſent cold ſeaſon, be attend. 
el with! Inttead of ſenſible, witty, and ingenious g. 
men, for which this country has 40 long been famous, 
we may in a little time have only a generation of tri— 
flers. 

By what has happened to a neighhouring nation, we 
have the more reaton to dread the like misfortune among 
ourlelives. And happy are thoſe who take warning by 
the mistortunes of others. Formerly, when the Dutc| 
kept their cads warm in furred caps, they were a wi! 
and brave people, delivered themſelves from ſlavery, an 
eſtabliſhed a wealthy and formidable republic: but fince 
they have left off this good old faſhion, and taken . 
French touptes, whereby their heads are much expoſed, 
they are become to thick-fculled, that is, fo ſtupid and 
tooliſh, as to neglect almoſt every mcans of national be- 
nefit and preſervation., 

Though the ancient Grecks were ſome of the wilt! 
and molt acute people in the world, yet the Beotians 
were remarkably ignorant and dull. What can we 
aſcribe this difixrence between them and their fell 
Greeks to, but the different conformations of the frat oi 
knowledge? I with our ſocicty of antiquaries would en- 
deavour to find out if this did not procced from the 
Beotians following the Egyptian faſhion above-men— 
tioned, 

Are we to ſuppoſe that the only motive of our emi- 
nent phyſicians and great lawyers for wearing ſuch large 
periwigs as they generally de, is merely to appear 
wiſer than other people? Have they not experienced that 

theſe warm coverin2s of the head greatly contribute t 
render them really ſo ? One apparent proof of their being 
wiſer than moſt others is, that the former very rarch 
take any phylic, and the latter never go to law when 
they can avoid ir, However, we mult tor the fake © 
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truth acknowledge, that too many of theſe gentlemen of 
both proteſſions, ſeem to have carried the practice of 
keeping their heads warm to ſuch an excels, as to occa- 
fon a kind of madneſs, which thews itſelf in ſo voracious 


an appetite tor tees, as can hardly be ſatisfied. But as 
we frequently fee good proceed from evil, may it not be 
hoped that theſe extravagancies of phyſicians and law. 
yers will put people upon making as little work as pol- 
üble for either, by ſubſtituting temperance in the room 
of phyſic, and arbitrations inſtead ot law-tuits ? 

Whether your female readers will take warning by 
the examples here ſet before them, or much eſteem your 
advice or mine, I know not; but ſurely tuch of them at 
icaſt as go to church, and there ſay their prayers, will 
pay a proper regard to St. Paul, who tells them that 
« every woman who prayeth with her head uncovercd, 
« (ijſhonoureth her heacd.”? 

In one of the iflands in the Archipelago (I think it is 
Naxos) there was tormerly a law that no woman thould 
appear abroad in embroidered cloaths, or with jewels, 
unleſs ſhe were a profeſſed courtezun; nor be attended 
when ſhe walked the ftreets, with more than one wait- 
ing-maid, exc. pt ſhe was in liquor. Now what I would 
propole is, that you, Mr. Fitz- Adam, ſhould iſſue out 
an edict, that none of the fair ſex in our ifland ſhall for 
the future be ſeen in public without a cap, but ſuch as 
are Known to be ladies of pleature ; unleis you ſhall be 
pleaſed to except thoſe who arc apt to tipple a little too 
much, and therefore go in this manner to cool their 
heads. 

I am, SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſcryant, 


— — 


No, CCIX. THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19. 
HE public will no doubt be a good deal u ſtoniſlied, 
that infiewd of the great name of Adam Fitz- 
Adam to this paper, they row ie it written by a poor 
WEAK 
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weak woman, its publiſher, and dated from the Globe in 
Pater-Notter-Row. Alas! nothing but my regard an 
veneration tor that dear good man could have got the 
better of my modeſty, and tempted me to an undertaking 
that only himſelf was equal to. 

Betore theſe lines can reach the preſs, that truly great 
and amiable gentleman will, in all probability, be no 
more. An event ſo ſudden and unexpected, and in 
which the public are fo deeply intereſted, cannot fail to 
excite the curioſity of every reader; I ſhall therefore re. 
late it in the conciſeſt manner J am able, not in the 
leaſt doubting but my defects in ſtyle will be overlooked, 
and that griet and concern will prevent criticiſm. 

The reader may remember, that in the firſt number of 
the WORLD, and in ſeveral ſucceeding papers, the good 
old gentleman flattered himſelf that the profits of his 
labours would ſome time or other enable him to make a 
genteel figure in the world, and ſeat him at leaſt in his 
one horſe chair. The death of Mrs. Fitz- Adam, which 
happened a few months ſince, as it relieved him from the 

reat expence of houſekeeping, made him in a hurry to 
tet up this equipage ; and as the ſale of his paper was 
even beyond his expectations, I was one of the firſt of 
his friends that adviſed him to purchaſe it. The equi. 

age was accordingly beſpoke and ſent home; and as 
be had all along promiſed that his firſt viſit in it ſhould 
be to me, I expected him laſt Tueſday at my country- 
houſe at Hoxton, The poor gentleman was punctual to 
his appointment; and it was with great delight that I 
ſaw him from my window driving up the road that leads 
to my houſe. Unfortunately for him, his eye cauglit 
mine; and hoping (as I ſuppoſe) to captivate me by 
his great {kill in driving, he made two or three flouriſhes 
with his whip, which o frightened the horſe, that he 
ran furiouſly away with the carriage, daſhed it againſt a 

t, and threw the driver from his feat with a violence 
hardly to be conceived. I fcreamed out to my maid, 


« Lord bleſs me!” ſays I, „Ir. Fitz-Adam is Kkill- 
« !“ and away we ran to the {pot where he lay. At 


tut L imagined that his head was off; but upon draw- 
ing 
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ing nearer to him, I found it was his hat! He breathed 
indeed, which gave me hopes that he was not quite 
dead; but for other ſigns of lite, he had poſitively none. 

In this milerable condition, with the help of ſome 
neighbours, we brought him into the houſe, where a 
warm bed was quickly got ready for him: which, to- 
gether with bleeding and other helps, brought him by 
degrees to life and reaſon. He looked round about him 
for ſome time, and at laſt, ſeeing and knowing me, en- 
quired after his chaiſe, I told him it was fate, though 
a good deal damaged. No matter, madum,'* he re- 
plied 3 „it has done my buſineſs : it has carried me a 
« journey from this world to the next: I ſhall have 
« no uſe for it again.“ Here his ſpcech failed him, 
and I thought him expiring ; but after a tew minutes, 
recovering as it were trom a trance, he proceeded thus, 
« Mrs. Cooper,” ſays he, „ you behold in the milcra- 


© ble ohject now before you, un ſpeaking monument of 


| © the tolly and madnetis of ambition. This fatal chaile 


A 


« was the ultimate end ot al! my purſuits ; the hope of 
e it animated my labours, and filled me with idcas of 
« felicity and grandeur. Alas! how has it humbled 
« me! May other great men take warning by my tall ! 
„ The WORLD, Mrs. Cooper, is now at an end! I 
„ thought it deſtined to a longer period; but the de- 
© crees of fate arc not to be reſiſted. It would indeed 
« have pleaſed me to have written the laſt paper myſelt; 
«© but that talk, madam, mutt be yours; and however 
„ painful it may he to your modeſty, I conjure you to 
& undertake it.“ He pauſed here for a moment or two, 
as it waiting for my antwerz and as well as I could 
ipeak tor ſorrow and concern, I promiſed what he aſked. 
% Your knowledge as a publiſher, madam (proceeded 
« he) and your great fluency of words, will make it 
„perfectly caly to you. Little more will be neceſſary 
* than to ict forth my ſudden and unhappy end; to 
make my acknowledgements to the public tor the in- 
« dulgence it has ſhewn me; and above all, to tettity 
® my gratitude to my Numerous correfpundents, to 
% hole elegant picces this paper has b:en principally 

Vor. IV. 4 *« indebted 


* 
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I intended (with 
« permitlion) to have cloled the work with a liſt of 
% thote correſpondents; but death prevents me from 
« railing this monument to my fame. 

A violent fit of coughing, in which I feared the poor 


8 : 2 * 
gentleman would have gone off, robbed him off his 


ſpecch for more than half an hour: at laſt, however, he 
came again to himſelf, and, though more feebly than 
before, proceeded as follows. © I am thanktul, madam, 
ce that I yet live, and that an opportunity is given me 
«« of coniciſing the frailties of my nature to a faithful 
« friend.“ I winked at Suſan to withdraw, but ſhe 
would not underſtand me : her ſtay, however, did not 
prevent Mr. Fitz-Adam from giving we a full detail of 
the ſins of his youth; which as they only amount to a 
few gallantries among the ladies, with nothing more 
heinous than a rape or two at college, we bid him be ot 
comfort, and think no more of ſuch trifles, „ And 
«© now, madam, fays he, „I have another concern to 
* trouble you with. When I was a boy at ſchool, it 
« always poſſeſſed my thoughts, that whenever I died I 
« ſhould by buried in Weitminſter Abbey, I confeſs 
& freely to youu, madam, that this has been the conftant 
% ambitien of my riper years. The great good which 
& my labou:s have done to mankind will, I hope, en- 
« title my remains to an interment in that honourable 
« place; nor will the public, I believe, be dibuclined 
cc to erect a ſuitable monument to my memory. The 
& frontiſpiece to the WORLD, which was the lucky 
«& thought of my printer, I take to be a moſt excellent 
« deſign; and if executed at large in virgin marble, 
& muſt have an admirable effect. I can think only of 
« one alteration in it, which is, that in the back 
« ground I would have, in relief, a one-horie chair in 
« the act of overturning, that the ſtory of my death, as 
cc jt contains a leſſen for the ambitious, may be record- 
« ed with my name. My epitaph, if the public might 
« be ſo futisficd, I would have decent and conciſe. It 
« would offend my modeſty, if after the name of Fitz- 
« Adam, more were to be added thai; thele words, 1 
80 e 
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cc He was the deepeſt philoſopher, 
© The wittieſt writer, 
and 
© The grcxtet man 
« Of this age or nation. 


ow 


Wy 


« T fry, matam, of this age and nation, becauſe other 
ce times and other countries have produced very great 
& men; inſomuch that there are names among the an- 
& cients, hardly infcrior to that of Adam Fitz- Adam.” 

The good old gentleman would have procecded, but 
his ſpeech failed him again, and he lay as it expiring 
for two whole hours; during which interval, as 1 had 
no time to ſpare, and as all T had heard was then freſh 
in my memory, I ſat myſelt down to fulfil the promiſe 
I had made. When I had written thus far, he again 
attempted to ſpcak to me, but could not. I held up 
the paper to him, and afked if he would hear it read. 
He noded his aſſent, and after I had gone through it, 
his approbation. I deſired him to ſignify by ſome mo- 
tion ot his hand, if there was any thing in it that he 
wiſhed to have altered. He nodded his head again, and 
gave me a look of ſuch complacency and regard, as con- 
vinced me I had pleaſed him. It is from a knowledge 
of this circumſtance that I ſhall now ſend what I have 
written to the preſs, with no other concern than for the 
accident which occafioncd it $ an accident, which I ſhall 
never think of without tears, as it will probably deprive 
the public of u moſt able inſtructor, and me of a worthy 


friend and conſtant benetactor. 
Marky COOPER. 


Globe, Paternoſter-row, 


Tue foy, Dec. 28, 17 56. 
P. 8. Wedneſday night, ten o'clock. Mr. Fitz- 


Adam 1s ſtill alive, thaugh in a dangerous way. He 
came to his ſpeech this morning, and directed me to in- 
form the pubiic, that as the WORLD is now cloted, he 
has crdered a general in lex to the folio volumes io be 
printed, aud given gratis in a few days at Mr. Dodſley's 
in Pail-Mall, and at RI. Cooper's at the Globe in Pater- 
noſter- row. 
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FE.X TRAORDINARY. 


The following paper having been tranſmitted to Alt. 
Fitz- Adam's bookſeller on the very day of that gen- 
tleman's mis fortune, he takes the liberty to offer it to 
the public juſt as it came to hand, 


To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
SIR, 


S the contagion of politics has been ſo prevalent ot 
A late, that it has even (I won't ſay, infected, but 
ar icaſt) infuſed itſelf into the papers of the impartial 
Alr. Fitz-Adam, perhaps I may not make him an unac- 
ceptable preſent in the following piece, which will hu- 
mour the bent of his diſorder (tor I muſt conſider politi- 
cal writings as a diſtemper) and at the ſame time wil! 
cool, not increaſe, any ſharpneſs in his blood. 

Though the author of this little eſſay is retired from 
the buſier ſcenes of life, he has not buried himſelf in 
ſuch indifference to his country, as to deſpiſe, or not to 
attend to, what is paſſing even in thoſe ſcenes he has 

uitted ; and having withdrawn from inclination, not 
from diſguſt, he preſerves the ſame attachments that he for- 
merly made, though contracted even then from efterm, 
not from intereſt. He ſees with a feeling concern the 
diſtreſſes and diſtractions of his country; he forelrrs 
with anxicty the conſequences of both. He laments th: 
difcord 
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diſcord that divides thoſe men of ſuperior genius, whoſe 
union, with all their abilities, were perhaps inadequate 
to the criſis of our affairs. He does not preſume to diſ- 
cuſs the grounds of their diflentions, which he wiſhes 
themſelves to overlook ; and he would be one of the laſt 
men in England to foment diviſion, where his intereſt as 
a Briton, and his private inclinations as a man, bid him 
hope for coalition, Yet would he not be a Man, he 
might be a Stoic, if even theſe inclinations were equally 
balanced: his admiration may be ſuſpended, his heart 
will be partial. From theſe ſenſations he has been 
natur-lly led to lament and condemn the late torrent of 
perſonalitics : he ſees with grief the greateſt characters 
treated wich the greateſt licentiouſneſs: his friendſhip 
has been touched at finding one of the moſt reſpectable 
aſperſed in the moſt injurious manner. He holds That 
perſon's fame as much {ſuperior to reproach, as he thinks 
himſelf inferior to That perſon's defence; and yet he 
cannot help giving his teſtimony to the reputation of a 
man, with whole friendſhip he has been long honoured, 
This ambition, Sir, has occaſioned my troubling you 
with the following portrait, written eight years ago; 
deſigned then as private incenſe to an honoured name; 
and ever ſince preſerved by the author only, and in the 
tair hands to which it was originally addreſſed. I will 
«.txin you no longer than to tay, that if this little piece 
ould be accuſed of flattery, let it be remembered, that 
it was written when the ſubje& of it was no miniſter of 
ſtate, and that it is publiſhed now (and ſhould not elſe 
have been publiſhed) when he is no miniſter at all. 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
H. M. 
To the Right Honourable Lady C. F. 
Mabau, 


HAVE been attempting to draw a picture of one 
of your friends, and think I have in ſome degree 
ſucceeded ; but as I fear natural partiality may make me 
2 Raticr 

3 * 
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flatter myſelf, I chooſe to ſubmit to your ladyſhip's 
Judgement, whole pre-poſſcſſion for the perſon repreſented 
is likely to balance what fondneſs I may have for my 
own performances. As I believe you love the perſon in 
queſtion, as much as ever other people love themſelves, 
the medium between the faults you ſhall find, and the 
Juit reſemblance that I fee in the following portrait, is 
likely to be an exact image. 

The gentleman I am drawing is about“ three-and- 
forty : as you ſee all the fondneſs and delicacy and atten- 
tion of a lover in him, perhaps your ladyſhip may take 
him to be but three-and-twenty : but I, whole talent 1s 
not flattery, and who from his judgement and expe- 
rience and authority, ſhould at firſt ſet him down for 
threeſcore, upon the ſtrifteſt enquiry can enly allow him 
to be in the vigour of his age and underſtanding. His 
perſon decides rather on my fide, for though he has 
all the eaſe and amiableneſs of youth, yet your ladyſhip 
muſt allow that it has a dignity, which youth might aim 
at in vain, and for which it will ſcarce ever be exchanged. 
If I were like common painters, I ſhould give him a 
ruddy healthful complexion, and light up his coun- 
tenance with inſipid ſmiles and unmeaning benignity : 
but this would not be a faithful portrait: a florid bloom 
would no more give an idea of him, than his beuded 
brow at firſt lets one into the vaſt humanity of his tem- 
per; or than an undiſtinguiſhing ſmile would ſupply the 
place of his manly curioſity and penetration. To paint 
him wit! a cheertul open countenance would be a poor 
return of compliment ter the flattery that his approba- 
tion beſtows, which, by not being promiſed, doubly 
ſatisfies one's ſelf-love. The merit of others is de- 
grading to their friends; the gentleman I mean makes 
his worth open upon you, by periuading you that he 
diſcovers ſome in you. 

He has the true characteriſtic of a great man, that he 
2s ſupcrior to others in his private, ſocial, unbcuded 
hours, I am far from meaning by this ſuperiority, that 


* This was written in the year 1748. 
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he exerts the force of his genius unneceſſarily : on the 
contrary, you only perceive his pre-eminence in thote 
moments by his being more ugreeably good-natured, and 
idle with more eaſe, than other people. He feems in- 
quiſitive, as if his only buſineſs were to learn 3 and 
is unreſerved, as if he were only to inform; and is 
equally incapable of myſtcry in pretending to know 
what he does not, or in concealing wiat he docs. 

In the houle of commons he was for ſorne time an un— 
graccful and unpopular tpeaker, the abundance of his 
matter overflowing his clucuticn : but the force or his 
reatoning has prevailed both over his own defects and 
thoſe of his audience. He ſpeaks with a ſtrength and 
perſpicuity of argument that commands the admiration 
of an age apt to be more cheaply pleated. But his va- 
nity cannot ſatisfy itſelf on the terms it could fatisty 
others; nor would he thank any man tor his approbation, 
unleſs he were conſcious of deſerving it. But he carrics 
this delicacy till farther, and has been at the idle labour 
of making himſelf fame and honours by purſuing a re- 
gular and fteady plan, when art and cloquence would 
have carried him to an equal height, and mide thote 
fear him, who now only love him—if a party can love 
a man who they ſee is only connected with them by 
principles not by prejudices. 

In another light one may diſcover another littleneſs in 
his conduct ; in the affairs of his office ® he is as minute 
and as full of application as if he were always to remain 
in the ſame poſt ; and as cxact and knowing as it he al- 
ways had been in it. He is as attentive to the ſolicita- 
tion and intereſts of others in his province, as if he were 
making their fortune, not his on; and to the great de- 
iriment of the miniſtry, had turned one of the bett ſine- 
cures under the government into one of the molt la- 
borious employments, at the ſame time imagining that 
the caſe with which he executes it, will prevent a dif- 
covery. of the innovation. He receives all cthccrs who 
addrets to him with as little pride as it big wee tecure oi 
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innate nobility ;z yet this defect of illuſtrious birth is 3 
blemiſh, which ſome of the greateſt men have wanted to 
make them completely great: Tully had it; had the 
happineſs and glory of raiſing himſelf from a private 
condition ; but boaſting of it, might as well have heen 
noble : he degraded himſelf by uſurping that prerogative 
of nobility, pride of what one can neither cauſe nor pre- 
vont. 

I ſay nothing of his integrity, becauſe I Know nothing 
of it, but that it has never been breathed upon even by 
ſuſpicion: it will be time enough to vindicate it, when 
it has been impeached. He is as well-bred as thoſe who 
colour over timidity with gentleneſs of manners, and as 
bravely ſincere as thoſe who take, or would have brutal- 
ity taken for honeſty ; but though his great freedom is 
polite, his greateſt condeſcenſion is dignified with ſpirit ; 
and he can no more court his enemies, than relax in 
kindneſs to his friends. Yet though he has more ſpirit 
than almoſt any man living, it is never looked upon as 
flowing from his paſſions, by the intimate connection 
that it always preſerves with his underſtanding. Vet 


0 | 
{a his paſſions are very ſtrong: he loves play, women more, 
5 and one woman more than all. The amiableneſs of his a 
iS . . * 
F behaviour to her, is only equalled by hers to him—But 
L , ; ; , An 
| as your ladyſhip ſhould not know a picture of this An 
\# charming woman, when drawn with all her proper 
= 3 virtues; and as that engaging ignorance might * 
ead you even into an uncertainty about the portrait of f 
the gentleman, I ſhall lay down my pencil, and am, ; 
Ro n 
Your Ladyſhip's 2 
i Ab 
moſt obedient Au 
humble ſervant } 
VaND TEE. N 
Car 
t. 
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CTORS, and Actreſſes, decayed ones, a propoſal 
for erecting an hoſpital tor their reception, page 
2375 24 

Advertiſement, a remarkable one for aſſembling a ſocie- 
ty of ſervants, 117 

Age, clamour againſt the preſent, altogether erroneous, 
197. To what principle owing, ibid, 

Alphabet, petition of all the letters of it, except E, and 
O, 122. 

Alterative medicincs, their ſurpriſing power in morali- 
ty, 65, 

Ambition, the folly and madneſs of, illuſtrated, 89 

Ambition, falſe, the fatal conſcauencs attending it in 
perſons of low condition, 152. 

Anger, the fatal conſequences of it, 192, 193. Ex- 
cuſes for it, falle and groundleſs, ibid. Perſons ad- 
dicted to it to be eſteemed and treated as mad folks, 
ibid. Who molt liable to it, 194 

Animals, the inhumanity of tormenting them, 166 

Apprentice, the farce ſo called, recommended, 21 

Authors, modern ones, a propotal tor erecting an hoſ- 
pital for them, 21. Adviſed to get themſelves hang- 
ed to procure a ſale for their works, 88 

C 

Card-playing, ill conſequences of it, 104. Sunday, 
the moſt convenient day tor that purpoic, and why, 
118 


Cards 
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Cards, their allegorical meaning, 60. The intended 

duty to be laid on them taken into conſideration, and 

by whom, 117 

Care, not to be got rid of by aſpiring to greatneſs, 93. 

Cento, on Shakelſpear's birth-day, 120 

Charity, public, the vanity of it expoſed, 72. No 
ſuch thing as poſthumous charity, 75 

Cheating, excuſable in all vocations, and univerſally 
practiſed, 138 

Cooper, Mary, her account of Mr. Fitz-Adam's fall 
trom his one horſe chair, 235 

Country couſins, their great awkwardneſs in town, 
445 45 

Cuſtom, its prevalence in regard to language, 53, 54 
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Dawbridgcourt, Sir Euſtace, his marriage with ſiſter 
Elizabeth of Waverly, 27. His penance, 28 

Decorum, bow expretied by the Greeks, 161 

Defamation, againſt the dead, unaccountable, 8 5 

Double Entendres, the great utility of them, 214. 
Their ill effects on old maids, 217. Are productive 
of falle modeity, ibi d 

Dreamers, waking ones, their numbers inconceivable, 
70 

Dreſs, the index of the mind more than the face, and 
why, 218 

E 

E and O, petition of all the other letters againſt them, 
122, Bad conſequences of the game io called, 123 

Education, a plan for the improvement of our Britiſh 
youth, by ſending them to China, inſtcad of France, 
231 

Engliſhman, old one, an ode fo called, 62. 
one, its contraſt, 51 

Envy, its implacability, 86 

F 


Modern 


Fitz-Adam, Mr. his diſſertation upon ſervants, 11. 
His proteſt againft abſolute nake'lnefs in the ladies, 


15. His vindication of the tranſmigration vi tuuls, 
39+ His characterof Metaſtaſio, 78. His reflastions 
on 


ſitter 
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tive 
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on defamation and envy, with his inſtructions to- 


modern authors, 86. His adventure with a whimit- 
cal vicar, who deſpiſed every body that was unhealthy, 
98. Is reprimanded for aflerting card-playing to be 
an innocent and uſeful amuſement, 106. His viſit to 
Sir Harry Prigg, 110. His diſſertation on the trailties 
of human nature, 129. It complaint OR the 
French hair-cutters, 134. His propoſal to the go- 
vernment, 135. His vindication of a man's chenting 
in his vocation, 138. His diſſertation on decorum, 
161. His reflections on the mhumanity of toxment- 
ing dumb creatures, 166. His remarks on the force 
of cuſtom and example among the French, 175. In- 
conveniences that have attended him on account of 
his tuperior wiſdom, 183. His diſſertation upon an- 
ger, 192. His reflections on the falle clamours againſt 
the degeneracy of the age, 197. His remarks on the 
genteel Mania, 206. His diſſertation on double en- 
tendres, 214. On military dreſs, 220. His plan 
for the exerciſe of the paſſions, 223. His fall from 
his one-horſe chair, 251. His warning to great 
men, 253. His requeſt to be buried in Weftminiter 
Abbey, 254. His monument and epitaph, 255, 

French hair-cuttcrs, detrimental to the tale of the 
World, 134 

French politeneſs, what, 176 

G 

Gaming, a national virtue, and why, 126 

Gentecl, fatal effects of : appearing ſo, 206 

Genteel company, their peculiar taſte for double enten- 
dres, 214 

Good things, a tax propoſed on the ſaying them, 228 

Greatneſs the curles attending it, 92, 93 

H 

Happine!s, the royal game of it, 59. Rules and direc- 
tions ior playing it, 83 

Health, the bleſlings ot it, 98. 
of regard, 103, 104 

Herodotus, his Cbfervation on thick and thin ſkulls, 
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Honeſty, 


INDEX, 


Honeſty, à great help to beauty, 20. Obliged to be 
incog. and why, 56. The appearance of it of ſome 
ule, 141. The practice of it proper for perſons of 
no vocation, 142 

Honour, the import and dignity of the term, 54. A 

lady's honour, what, 57 

Hoſpitals, their coſtly bi Uing and ntility, 21. Vanity 
ot their benetactors expoled, 72 


I, the impertinence of that letter, 159 
Joan, Princeſs Dowager of Wales, her laſt will and 
teſtament, 26 
| L. 
Ladies, their mechaniſm correſpondent with that of a 
clock, 94 
Laſt- day, a beautiful deſcription of it by a modern poet, 
38 
Legacy, a remarkable one of a late grocer to his wife, 
26 
Letter from A. Z. propoſing an hoſpital for decayed ac- 
tors and actreſſes, 21. From Thomas Hearne, jun. 
on penances, 25. From L. M. with the hiſtory of 
his ton, 31. From C. B. on the late earthquake at 
Liſbon, 36. From T. L. on the ladies cutting off 
their hair, 43. From A. W. on country couſins, 
44. From E. P. recommending eating as well as 
drinking of healths, 46. On honour and honeſty, 59. 
From J. T. on the royal game of happineſs, 58. 
From Academicus, with his method of curing the 
vices, 62. From S. B. on the nakedneſs of the ladies, 
67. From L. L. on advertiſements, 68. From A. 8. 
on dreamers, 70. On the behaviour of an aunt, 73, 
74. From J. T. with his farther remarks on the 
royal game of happineſs, 81. From A. B. on the 
folly of ambition, 89. On the dreſs, voice, and elo- 
caution of a modern lady of faſhion, 94. From C. V. 
on card-playing, 104. From NI. C. on her daughter's 
want of taſte, 107. From C. L. with his propoſal 
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for the wants of all mankind to be publicly known, 
116. Frcm a correſpondent with an advertiſement on 
1 the 


INDEX. 


the card duty, 117. From Mary Tape, propoſing 1 
Sunday's aſſembly, ibid. From G. H. on the won- 
derful effects of quack medicines in the deſtruction of 
rats and mice, 118. From Jack Love-Box, on the 
advantages of gaming, 126. From the lociety of pin- 
makers, requeſting the repeal of the act for pulling 
down London Bridge, 136. From Thomas IT ame- 
deer, on his wife's tondnets for her father, 142 From 
W. B. on his advertiſing tor an agreeable companion 
in a poſt-chaiſe, 146. From P. Laycock, on the 
gentcel names of his ſiſters, 152. From A. Single- 
ton, propoſing an army of ladies, 157, From W. on 
the letter I, 161. On general fatire, 170. From 
C. D. on his adventure with his maid, 177. From 
John Anthony Triſtman, propoſing a receptacle for 
Suicides, 178. From H. NI. on his diſtemper called 
Pedigree, and his inclination to kill himſelf, 187. 
From Timothy Loitcr, on One's-ſelt, 202. From 
Nicholas Novel, on gentility, 209. On the levying a 
tax on the ſaying of good things, 227. From C. re- 
commending a tour to China, inſtead of France, 231. 
From T. Z. on the vexations of gallantry, 237. 
From George Meanwell, on the diſagreement of his 
ſervants, 242. From C. P. on the odd humours of 
her uncle and aunt, 247. On thick and thin ſculls, 
249. From Vandyke, to the right honourable the 
lady C. F. 

Letters of the Alphabet, their petition againſt E and O, 
122 

Lomatius, Paul, his treatiſe on the artificial beauty of 
women, 16 to 20 

M. 

Mania, genteel, what, and its various appcarances, 206 

Meanwell, George, his letter to Mr. Fitz-Adam, on the 
diſagreement of his ſervants, 242 

Medicines, alterative, their ſurpriſing power in morals, 
65. Quack ones, their wonderful effects in the de- 
ſtruction of rats and mice, 118, 119 

Metaſtaſio, his character as a compoter of Italian operas, 
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Modeſty, falſe, the eſicct of double entendres, 217 
Nakedneſs, 
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INDEX, 
N. 
Nakedneſs, in ladies, Mr, Fitz-Adam's proteſt again a 
it, 67 Vi 
Nature, human, its frailty, 129. Illuſtrated by a fable, Vi 
130 1 
O. Vi 
Ote on ſculpture, 211 
Odes, the Old Engliſhman, the Modern Englifuman, 530 Vc 
to 5 2 , 
Old Maids, their diſlike to double entendres, and why, 4 
217, 218 * 
One's-ſelf, a very impertinent viſitor, 202 to 205 
Opcras, Italian, conidered, 77. Thoſe of Metaſtaſio 
particularly recommended, 78 / 


P. 

Paſſions, an expedient for the proper exerciſe of them, 
223 

Play, deep, a great violation of decorum in the fair ſex, 
164 

Police, a French term, not to be tranſlated into Engliſh, 
161 

Politeneſs, French, acceptation of it, 176 

Prigg, Sir Harry, his character, and ſalſe notions of 
rural retirement, x10 

Pythagoras, his doctrine of the tranſmigration of 1ouls 
vindicated, 39 


Quack Medicines, their wodferful effects in the deſtruc- 
tion of rats and mice, 118, 119 

Satire, general, the abſurdity ot it, 170 

Sculls, the texture of them to what owing, 249 

Sculpture, an ode, 211 

Servants, their enormities, to what owing, 11 

Shakcipear, a cento on his birth-day, 120 

Suicide, a propolal for erecting a proper receptacle for it, 
181 

5 

Trade, the general excuſe for roguery, 138 

Triſtman, John Anthony, his letter to Mr, Fitz-Adam, 
178 
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V. 
Vandyke, his letter to lady C. F. 257. 


Vices, always the ſame, their modes only vary ing, 195 


53 


Virtue, allegorical fituation of its temple at Rome, 57, 


Virtues, the abſurdity of concealing them to avoid being 


laughed at, 174 
Vocat ion, no ſin to cheat in it, 138 
W. 


* 22 * . 
Warrior, a modern one poetically deſcribed, 228 


Witdom, the vanity and vexation of it, 183. 
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